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A PRISONER OF WAR. — 


CHAPTER I. 
THE COUP DETAT AT HELVOETSLUYS. 


OAS APTAIN WYNTER had brought his family 
to live in Helvoetsluys. He was a lieu- 
tenant in the navy; but, having little private 
fortune, when the short peace of Amiens 
was proclaimed between England and France, early in 
this century, he thought himself fortunate in ob- 
taining a berth as commander of a post-office packet, 
carrying mails and specie to and from the Continent, 
over the North Sea, between Harwich and Helvoetsluys. 
Neither he nor his wife belonged to the neighbour- 
hood of Harwich; they came from the south of Eng- 
land, and had therefore no particular reason for making 
a home in one place more than in another. Living 
was cheap in Helvoetsluys, and Captain Wynter likely 
to remain ashore rather longer there than in the 
English port; so they settled in Holland. 
_ Nobody could expect the peace to be one likely to 
s dure long, that was certain; but Holland was a 
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neutral country—its own prosperity depending largely 
upon its trade would probably cause it to remain such; 
—and therefore it would be, presumably, a safe one in 
which to reside. . 

The family had gathered for tea one lovely evening 
in May. It had grown too warm for the large parlour 
stove to be lighted, so a bright copper pan containing 
charcoal had been brought in, over the glow of which 
the equally bright copper tea-kettle was singing 4 
cheerful song. Mrs. Wynter was making the tea, and 
old Molly entered with a tempting plate of hot cakes. 

“Come, papa; come, children,” said the lady. “ Your 
cakes will grow cold and your tea too strong if you 
dawdle.” 

“Tn a minute,” said Captain Wynter, who was help- 
ing his son Henry, a fine lad of sixteen, to rig a 
miniature frigate. Sophy had ingeniously constructed 
a Union Jack for it, and, with little Amy, was absorbed 
in watching their father’s big fingers deal with the 
slender tackle destined to haul it up and down at the 

 mast-head. 

“Here comes King George the Second,” said Mrs. 
Wynter, noticing the approach of another officer as he 
walked up to the house. “ He is just in time.” 

By a curious coincidence there were at that time 

__ three post-office packets lying at anchor in Helvoetsluys, 

all called King George.~ To distinguish one from the 

other, their captains were termed, in joke among them- 
selves, King George the First (meaning the first ar- 
rived), King George the Second, and King Geor 

Third. 
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“Just in time for tea, your majesty,” said Mrs. 
Wynter, holding out her hand to the new-comer. 

“What is your best news?” asked Captain Wynter. 
“There, my lad, your flag will run up easily enough 
now; mind that you never let it be hauled down in face 
of the enemy.” 

He came to the tea-table, and then first remarked 
his friend’s grave looks. 

“J fear there is very little good in my news; we: 
need not talk of ‘best’. Jackson has arrived with The 
Karl. Letters of marque were issued at home on the 
16th, and declaration of war laid before parliament 
two days afterwards.” 

“Declaration of war? Whew!” exclaimed Captain 
Wynter, whistling a note of consternation. 

“Have you got your mails?” 

“Nota bag of them. What is more, I haye no arms 
on board. I could not show fight at all if we meta 
Frenchman on the way home.” 

eitor.t.” 

“What is to be done?” asked Captain Wynter. 
“Oh, I say, this is too rough on a fellow! We must 
make a run for it.” 

“We cannot. Our orders are to wait for mails. 
The prosperity of hundreds may be sealed up in one 
bag, to say nothing of any despatches for government.” 

“You are right. ~ But the longer we stay here the 
more perilous the voyage home becomes. The sea will 


be swarming with French privateers in a few days, 


and there is no store of cannon or ammunition here 


from which we could be armed for a return voyage.” 
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“It is a very ugly look-out for us; but, at any rate, 


this is neutral ground. We shall be safe as long as — 


we remain here.” 

“Here comes the agent. Have you heard that war 
is declared again, Mr. Sievewright?” 

“T have heard worse than that, my friends,” said the 
agent. “Napoleon has issued a decree proclaiming 
this to be French territory, and has sent troops to 
enforce it. They arrived an hour ago, and every 
British subject between the ages of eighteen and sixty 
are prisoners.” 

“Prisoners!” cried Mrs. Wynter, turning white. 

“ Not ladies?” cried her husband. 

“T would not trust Buonaparte,” replied the va 
“No time is to be lost. Have you jewelry, money, 
papers? Secrete them at once upon your persons, the 
troops may surround you at any moment. We all 
know what French prisons are without money.” - 

“My children, my children!” wailed Mrs. Wyn- 
ter. . 

“The children cannot be made prisoners, my love; 
none of them are eighteen, you know. Henry is barely 


sixteen,” said Captain Wynter. 


Mr. Sievewright looked at the boy. “He is a very 
well-crown lad of his age; they may choose to capture 


_ him and throw upon you the onus of proving his exact 
4 age. He had better keep out of sight if possible, and _ 


scort his mother and sisters back to England if he ~ 


can» What would become of those little girls in a 
foreign prison? Get them and your wife out of it if — 


you can, in any way, Wrynbese 
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“Mamma! My sisters!” cried Henry. “The French 
would never make prisoners of them, surely!” 

“They have done so in the case of English residents 

in Paris,” said Mr. Sievewright. 
Captain Wynter groaned. 

“Oh! if we could only keep together, we could en- 
dure imprisonment or anything, aipied Mrs. Wynter. 

“Tf,” said the agent with grave emphasis. It was 
but one word, but it took effect Seacr the husband and 
father. 

“Henry,” said he, “ you are young, but I trust you. 
Justify my belief in you. Take the responsibility 
which is wrested from me, and be a eerie to these 
helpless ones if I necessarily fail them.” 

“Father, as there is a God in heaven, before whom 
I shall stand one day to answer for all my deeds, I 
will be true to them and to you as far as in me lies. 
Give me your orders, and I will obey them to the best 
of my powers.” 

“You speak well, young sir,” said Mr. Sievewright; 
“but your task will need all those powers. It will be 
an arduous one. How about money, Wynter? What 
have you?” 

“Plenty if I can reach my ship. It is all locked up 
in my cabin there. Here I have not much. Take it, 
Henry, such as it is—put it up.” 

“You will want it yourself, Wynter,” said the athex 
captain. 

“Let my wife and children but get back to England 
and I care little. Get them there, Henry, take them 
to your Uncle Richard, and tell him all. He will send 


we. 
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me further supplies, and will do everything for these 
helpless ones.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sievewright. “I trust that Henry 
will succeed; for, if you cannot reach the money locked 
up in your ship, how would you ever be able to 
procure. necessaries for a delicate lady and young 
female children?” | 

“T am thankful that my womankind, at least, are 
in England,” said George the Second. 

“And that I have none,” said the agent. “ But, if 
they could only keep out of sight for a short time, 
something might happen to enable them all to escape 
and be saved from the horrors of a prison.” 

Captain Wynter was plunged in deep thought. 

“Sievewright,” said he, “those papers which were 
intrusted to me, they are of the last importance. 
They must not fall into the hands of the French. 
What can I do? Would it be wisest to burn them? 

“No; it is of the greatest consequence that they 
should reach their destination. It would be most 
disastrous were they to be destroyed. What can be 
done?” ; 

The gentlemen looked upon each other with con- 
sternation. No one had counsel to propose. 

Henry stepped forward. “Father,” said he, “give 
them to me. If I can reach England I can quickly 
deliver them in safety. Put them into the hold of my 
frigate here. No one will suppose that papers of eon- 
sequence could be hid ina boy’s plaything. To whom 
shall I convey them if we can escape?” 

“Tt is well thought of, my boy,” cried Wynter, 
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hurriedly producing a small bundle of papers from 
his travelling-desk. Mind, they are of the greatest 
importance, so take the utmost care of them. If 
you can get to England, forward—or rather take them 
yourself—to the secretary of the London post-office. 
Tell him that I was trustworthy to the last. Your 
best chance will be to make your way to the Hague; 
but if the envoy there cannot help you, go on to 
Scheveningen, which is the seaport of the capital; 
failing assistance there, you may succeed in reaching 
England from Hamburg or Cuxhaven. But Scheven- 
ingen is your best chance. It would be difficult to 
convoy your mother and the children in safety across 
so much country. Have you the money safe, Henry?” 

Henry opened his hand, in which he still held the 
few pounds, and a trifle in silver, which his father 
had given him. 

“Keep some, Father,” said he. “We shall not need 
it if we once land in England.” 

“No, no; we shall not need it as much as you, 
husband. Keep it.” 

“If I can reach my cabin I have plenty,” said the 
Captain. “And suppose you do not succeed in reach- 
ing England, what then?” 

“T misdoubt but what it is too late to hope to 
reach the packets,” said the agent. “The French 
have been too quick for us. The surprise has been 
too well organized. What execrable perfidy it has 
been! Look there!” 

He pointed to the. harbour, where a file of the 
hated French troops mght be seen marching across 
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the sands between the house and the harbour. A 
group of English seamen were surrounded by a 
second party, and were then in process of being 
disarmed. | 

“The scoundrels!” cried Wynter passionately, 
springing to his feet. 

“Father, Father, take back the money!” exclaimed 
Henry. 

“Oh, my husband, my dear, dear husband!” wailed 
Mrs. Wynter, bursting into tears. | 

The two little girls, seeing the agitated faces of all 
their friends around them, but not understanding the 
trouble, began to sob and cry aloud. 

“Take those children out of sight. Go to the back 
of the house yourself, wife,’ commanded Captain 
Wynter. “We shall have those devils here before we 
can look round. Go!” 

He hastily embraced them all, pushed them through 
the door of communication between the two rooms, 
closed it upon them, and turned back. 

“Keep the children gs quiet as you can, ma‘am. Do © 
not attract attention,” called Mr. Sievewright after 4. 
them. ’ 

“Go to them, Henry. Lock yourselves in,” ordered 
his father. 

“Father, take the money first,” implored Henry. 

“Yes, Wynter, take some of the money at least,” 
said his friend. “You shall share mine if we are 
together, but we may be separated.” 

“There is so little,” said Wynter. 

“Oh, take it, Father, take it!” implored Henry. 


- 
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He took two guineas and a little silver from his 
son’s hand. “Keep the rest for your mother and 
sisters, Henry. Keep with them, and do the best you 
can for them. Get them up among the dunes. If 
they—if none of you are seen with me—they may 
not be taken prisoners. They would but be encum- 
brances to soldiers, and would be taken chiefly because 
they were my wife and children. Besides, what 
would become of the little ones if both their mother 
and I were seized and they left? Stay with them, 
Henry; do your best for them. Friends, we had 
better not bring the soldiers down upon the house. 
Let us walk towards our ships.” 

All felt this to be good advice, and the three 
gentlemen went forth. Henry would have kept to 
his father’s side, but he would not have it so. 

“No, my boy,” he said. “Remember you are 
intrusted with the helpless ones, and those papers. 
Keep out of danger till they are safe. ‘God bless 
you!” | 

He waved his hand, and closed the gate of the little 
garden behind him. 

The surprise had been complete. The French troops 
had dropped down upon Helvoetsluys like a thunder- 
bolt out of a clear sky. All the post-office packets, 
the merchant traders, the fishing-vessels, were seized. 
Every article in them was confiscated to the service 
of the French nation, on pretence that it»had been 
destined for the use of the militia, and was, therefore; 
offensive contraband of war. 


All men and boys over eighteen were taken prisoners, 
(969) B 
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as acting with that same militia; but why inoffensive 
ladies and harmless young children should have been 
seized was never explained, and the fact that this 
occurred will remain for ever as an indelible brand of 
disgrace upon the memory of Napoleon, as well as the 
suddefiness of the manceuvre, which gave the un- 
happy victims no time for preparation or escape. 
Captain Wynter and his two friends were appre- 
vhended on the beach. They were allowed no boarding 
of their vessels, no securing of their personal effects, 
no packing up of luggage. They were marched off 
to prison in file at once; and Henry witnessed their 
departure with a bursting heart. | 
In good sooth, his father’s lack of clothes never 
occurred to the boy. He was utterly bewildered by 
the suddenness of the event; and the complicated dis- 
tress and deprivation which this utterly unexpected 
surprise must entail upon the captives did not strike 
him until, on his return to the house, he found his 
mother sobbing over the portmanteau which she had 
been hurriedly preparing, and listened to old Molly’s 
impotent rage at “they there wretches”. 

“What! Walk my master off to jail without never 
a shirt to his back, nor a change of pantaloons! I'l 
know whether they shall or not! And he with never 
a bite of supper, neither. Ill sort them! Give me 
the pockmanty, missis; I'll get it to him somehow. 
Trust me.” | ; 

The portmanteau was hastily packed with such 
necessaries as were at hand. A good sea cloak was 
strapped to it, and a cold roastefowl and great loaf of 
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household bread tied up, with a few other comforts for 
immediate use. 

The old woman shouldered the packages, and hur- 
ried off in the direction taken by the prisoners and 
their guard; her last words to Henry, her own nurse- 
_ ling, and the idol of her heart, being: 

“Get the missis and the little indies up among the 
sand-hills, my man; and keep them there till I come 
to tell you the coast is clear. I wouldn't have the 
pretty dears frighted by any of they there ugly big 
bearded loons coming in upon them if it was ever so; 
and, Master Henry, dear,” sinking her voice to a yet 


Nee 


lower whisper, “don’t leave a thing of value in the © 


house that you can take out. But get the missis 
away first.” 

“T]l take them up to our fortress, Molly,” said he. 

“Down into the low hollow behind it; not atop of 
the hill, mind. I'll find ye thereabouts.” 

Off she went; and Henry set himself to collect sith 
valuables as were in the house, and such things as 
were most easily carried at a moment's notice. There 
were not many valuables, for Captain and Mrs. Wyn- 
ter were not rich, and had led too wandering a life, 
from naval station to naval station, ever to have 
accumulated much. | | 

A little more money was in Mrs. Wynter’s desk, a 
few trinkets in her possession, a few private letters 
and papers, some silver spoons. It was but little 
when all was told, yet did the collecting of it take 
time that was soon proved to be most important. 


Mrs. Wynter was proceeding to put up some clothes, 
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and dress her little girls warmly, when a measured 
tramp was heard; and, on looking from the window, a 
troop of French soldiers was seen approaching the 
house. —iL— 

The French s6ldier of those days was an unmiti- 
gated ruffan. Demoralized by the horrors of the 
Revolution; familiarized with bloodshed and cruelty; 
officered, too often, by men risen from the dregs of 
the people, with everything to gain and nothing—not 
even characters—to lose; the men unpaid; depending, 
in many instances, upon rapine even for daily food; 
all was to be feared from os when it pleased shone , 
to sack a house. 

“Fly, Mother, fly!” cried Henry. “Hold your tongue, 
Amy; be silent, Sophy, unless you want Boney to get 
you. Jump out of the window, Mother. Tl shut it 
after you. Slip behind the lilac bushes, and climb the 
fence at the back. Show Mamma the way to our 
fortress, Sophy, and wait till Molly and I come, in the 
hollow bebind it. Quick, quick!” 

The window was, fortunately, not high from the 
ground. Mrs. Wynter sprang out, received Amy in 
her arms; Henry pushed his elder sister through, and 
shut the casement at once. 

It was, happily, growing dusk fast; a thunder-storm 
was gathering, which increased the gloom; and the 
three figures slipped away unperceived. 

Hardly had Henry hasped the window when the 
- soldiers burst into the house, and spread all over it at 
once—upstairs and downstairs, into parlour, bed-room, 
and kitchen. 
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The untasted meal, spread upon the parlour tea- 
table, was devoured in an instant; the pantry rifled — 
of its contents; the cupboards and closets ransacked 
for wine or strong waters. The officer in command, 
with his immediate satellites, meanwhile, was search- 
ing for papers—the very papers which Henry had 
safe in his cherished frigate, tucked under his arm. 

- Captain Wynter was an accomplished man, and 
Mrs. Wynter highly educated. They superintended 
their children’s training themselves, and Henry both 
read and spoke French well. For the last two years 
he had been his father’s constant companion, and his 
mind was unusually well developed for his age, al- 
though he retained a boyish appearance still. 

So young did he look, or so busily engagéd over the 
loot were they, that little notice was taken of him at ® 
the moment, and he heard the officer @rowling and 
swearing because he could not find the papers which 
he had been instructed to seize; and, to secure which, _ 
the descent upon the post-office station had been made 
so suddenly. or 


“They must be here,” said he, cursing his ill-fortune. q 
“The fellow had not got them about his person; they 
were not in his cabin; they must be here. I have . 


a list of them; they must, and they shall be found.” 
Henry considered it no place for him until he had 
secured the safety of those papers. He would fain 
have possessed himself of food or warm wraps for his 
mother and sisters, but it was impossible. He was 
only thankful to think how Molly had marched off 
with his father’s sea cloak and portmanteau, when he 
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saw a drunken soldier trying on his mother’s Sunday 
~ bonnet; and a vile-smelling, filthy fellow sprawling 
upon the red velvet parlour sofa, gnawing the meat 
off the bone of a leg of mutton, which he flourished | 
about in his fist, and occasionally beat upon the greasy | 
heads of the boon companions who did not pass the ~ 
Schiedam bottle round as quickly as he desired. a 
He slipped out of the howling throng into the dewy 
_garden, and betook himself to the sand-hills in silence 
and despair. | 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BRILL PRISON, ~ 


HE old servant, meanwhile, had bustled away after 
her master, to Brill, a little town about two miles 
_ from Helvoetsluys, whither all the able-bodied English- 
‘mnen in the place had been taken. 

This so-called “town” was little more than an old- 
fashioned prison, with a few outlying cottages in 
which dwelt the families of the warders, and some 
poor fishermen. The prison contained no more accom- 
modation than was customary in ancient times; less, 
indeed, than many, for it owned no dungeons. In | 
a land like Holland, where the sea is incessantly 
struggling with the land for mastery, to dig deep ; 
underground places would be but to sap the founda- 

; 
j 


. + tions of a fortress. 
‘Gruesome dark places:of confinement were there 
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to which no ray of light, no breath of air, could pene- - 


trate; but these lay in the innermost retreats, shrouded 
among the thickness of stone walls which no window 


pierced—they were necessarily small and few—re- 


served for prisoners of desperate character, or immense 
importance. 

For ordinary captives, there was one common room 
upon the ground- -floor, lighted by small w indows high 
up, and set deep in masonry; barred also with massive 
iron gratings, and from which nothing could be seen. 
Another apartment, above, was furnished with five or 
six thick oaken compartments, something resembling 


horse-boxes, set round the walls. In each of these © 


were two or more massive iron rings firmly imbedded 
in the stones, to which prisoners were chained, day 
and night. 

The door of this place of captivity was seldom un- 
barred, food being pushed through a grating which 
turned round in it, allowing only space enough for the 
loaves or pitchers to pass through. 

Those unhappy captives who could not walk across 
the apartment to receive their own portions, by reason 
of their chains, were entirely at the mercy of those 
who could do so; sometimes they were robbed of a 
portion of the slender meals allotted to them; some- 
times they lost the whole, and their cries were piteous. 
Some prisoners had been kept in durance so long that 
their clothes had all worn out, and they had scarcely 
a rag upon their backs; the chains and fetters had 
worn sores in the Sie of some; others had gone 
mad from their sufferings, and were dangerous to 

Ss. . 
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approach. Some were gibbering idiots, none were 
ever washed, nor was the place ever cleaned; filth of 
every kind lay thickly upon the floors. Nor were 
all these horrors the worst. ‘There were dark, secret 
- recesses in that awful prison, where instruments of 
torture hung upon the walls, ready for fiendish pur- 
poses that make one’s blood run cold to think of. 

Into this abode of misery were now crowded the 
officers and crews of four post-office packets, half a 
dozen merchant ships, and all the traders and English 
residents in the place; even the agent of the English 
post-office, and the British envoy himself, who had 
come over from the Hague in hopes of sailing in a 
packet. The officers were quartered in the upper 
room, the common sailors, and lower orders of every 
grade, in the lower one, among criminals of the vilest 
description. No accommodation of table, chair, or bed 
was furnished for them; a few benches fixed to the 
walls here and there were all. Every comfort, every 
description of food beyond bread and water, had to 
be purchased at exorbitant prices; and the possibility 
of paying for anything by the prisoners themselves 
was prevented, by their having been searched on 
their entrance to the prison, and nearly every article 
of value having been taken from the most of them. 

Visitors were, therefore, allowed to enter the prison 
at certain hours, to bring their friends what they 
pleased; and the courtyard was free to all. | 

The crowd was immensely increased by those who 
came to help, and those who came to stare. There was 
no check put upon what friends brought or what they 
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did; and the scenes of drunkenness and debauchery 
were very dreadful. 

“Please the Lord my mistress and the young ladies 
be kept out of this!” sighed old Molly, as, burdened 
with her luggage, she shoved and threaded her way ° 
through the court, looking on every side for her 
master. 

“Why, Molly,” said he, behind her, before she 
caught sight of him, “you good creature, have you 
sought me out already ?” 

“Aye, sir; here be your cloak—clasp it on, you'll 
need it. And here’s some supper. Make a good one, 
master dear; the Lord knows when we'll come out of 
this trouble. Il see to come, and do what I can for 
you, and bring you all the news, sir. There’s naught 
to tell you yet, and I’m sore wanted yonder. Keep up 
heart, sir. Good-night!” 

“Good-night, my faithful friend 

Molly went, the tears trickling down her withered 
cheeks at her master’s kind words. He had a stern 
manner usually, and they took her by surprise. 

She brushed the tears away, and returned as fast as 
possible to the cottage, to find all in the state described 
in the last chapter, the only point of consolation being 
in the certainty that her mistress and the children 
were not there. Neither was Henry; but there was 
nothing to prove that they were safe, and her anxiety 
upon their behalf was very great. 

The storm also had broken; vivid flashes of lightning 
were darting forth from the black heavens, the thunder 
was crashing downwards from them, and rolling sul- 
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lenly away into the distance; rain was beginning to 
fall in large drops. “hs 

Her mistress was delicate, the little girls tender; 
what had become of them, where had they found 
shelter? 


Captain Wynter carried his welcome packages up 
into the apartment where he and his brother officials 
were to pass the night.‘ It was already late, and he 
felt that they were insecure unless kept under his own 
immediate eye. 

Two or three of his friends were seated there, 
plunged in gloom; two or three others were pacing 
the room in silent dejection. 

“What have you there, Wynter?” asked King George 
the Second. “What, supplies! Lucky fellow! I re- 
tract my words when I blessed my stars that my 
womankind are safe in England; none but a wife 
would have managed this, or even thought of it.” 

“Share with me, friends,” said Captain Wynter. 
“A good meal will put heart into all of us.” 

“T had dined, thank you,” said the agent. 

“And I could not eat here,” said the envoy. 

“Better take something, if only a crust of bread,” 
_ entreated Captain Wynter; but the envoy shook his 
head. 

Molly’s supplies did not go far when divided among 
the number who remained, for all had been taken too 
much by surprise to have anything with them, nor was 
it everyone who could have carried a heavy bundle so 
far as Molly had done. Wynter retained no more for - 
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himself than any of the others received; it was but a 
morsel of bread, and a merry-thought of chicken. He 
was just beginning to eat it, with the appetite of a 
man who had dined early, and tasted no food for 
“many hours, when he noticed the eager, hollow eyes 
of a gaunt old man fixed hungrily upon the food with 
such craving in their expression that he could not 
bear to keep it for himself. 

“Here, friend,” said he, “ you look as if you needed | 
it more than I.” 

The man caught at the fragments without even 
thanking the generous donor. He tore them with his 
teeth as a wild animal might have done; there was 
not a crumb left in two minutes. Then, lifting his 
hand in air, he murmured, “ Bless you, sir!” and crept 
away. is 

Wynter felt as if he should choke. 

“T say, old fellow, what would your good lady say 
if she knew where all her care for you has gone?” said 
Captain Jackson. 

“T know,” was all his answer. Wynter could not 
talk just then. He wrapped his cloak ‘around him, 
made a pillow of his portmanteau, and lay down upon 
the floor in a corner of the room. 

He closed his eyes, but could not sleep. Accustomed 
to the fresh sea air, to every wild wind that sweeps 
the ocean, the close fcetid atmosphere of that foul 
apartmentiwas dreadful to him. He felt as if he could 
not breathe dim it; and he marvelled at the lad by his 
_ side, who Ps his back, his arin tossed carelessly 
above his head, and snored away in the deep sound 
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sleep of early youth, regardless of all the misery and 
discomfort around him. 

Wynter’s one ray of comfort was that his wife and 
little gitls were not there. He prayed earnestly that 
they might never be brought there. He felt as if he 
would gladly compromise for any amount of suffering 
himself, provided that they might be spared. 

Women were there as well as men, children ,too; 
but oh! how unwomanly, how degraded! A child, » 
about the age of his own little Amy, was in that upper . 
prison devoted to the highest class prisoners. She 
had been there long with her parents, incarcerated 
for some political offence; and the canker of the jail 
had eaten out all semblance of refinement in them, 
But the little girl still had an innocent face; and, like 
his Amy, wore her fair hair in long clustering ringlets. 

He put his hand on these curls, with kind intent of 
smiling in her face, and saying a few pleasant words 
to her; but the child turned upon him with such a 
volley of foul language, such a torrent of coarse abuse, 
as betrayed that all her fair childhood was hopelessly 
swallowed up in the sink of iniquity which had been 
her only home since she could remember aught. 

A bitter sigh escaped from the father’s heart. Ah! 
good Lord, keep my darlings from such contaminatign! 
But where can they be? What must become of them? 
What may they not be suffering? These thoughts — 
were torture to him throughout the hours of 
the night. ; 

Others had also passed a mise 
their sources of wretchedness were 


t, though 
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They were glad to repair to the court-yard as soon as 
the doors were unbarred, and to find it tolerably empty 
at that hour, for visitors had not begun to arrive, and 
the late revellers were sleeping off their drunkenness. 

The Englishmen performed their morning toilette 
at the pump; and they clubbed together, from such 
slender resources as they possessed, and sent out for 
- coffee and bread. 

“We must not let the men in our charge go hungry 
if we can help it,” said Captain Wynter, conte 
with his brother officers. © 

“You cannot feed all in the prison,” said Captain 
Jackson. “See how that ended for you last night. 
Besides, most of the blue-jackets have some resource ; 
* let them rely upon their own efforts as far as may be; 
do not teach them to hang helplessly upon those who 
ean do so little for them as we. There is an allowance 
_ of bread here, at least.” 

“Let those who have nothing else earn a pittance 
by swabbing decks, and that sort of thing,” advised 
King George the Second, “we will be having jail- 
fever or something breaking out here, among such a 
crowd in so filthy a hole, if we are Bae in it long.” 

“We cannot be kept here long,” said King George 
the Third... “Our government at floats will ree 
surely.” - 

“The government has nothing to do with post-office 
packets,” #thaxked Captain Jackson. “We are looked 
upon by the Préfich as privateers, remember that. We 
own shares i packets, which are only hired by 


the post-ice” 
& 
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“T, at least, as British envoy, cannot be detained 
long,” said that gentleman. “Rely upon me, friends, to. 


represent your hard case at head-quarters as soon as it 


lies in my power to do so.” 

“That means waiting long,” said Jackson. “Seems 
to me that we must do our best to help ourselves 
before the government is likely to help us.” 

Jackson’s hope was to escape. But how, or where? 
Every port was in the hands of the French all along 
the coast-line within reach. Brill was situated in the 
far corner of what was practically an island. Where 
should they get a sufficiency of money, weapons, food, 
or means of travelling?” 

Still, such things had been done; and these were 
brave and resolute men. They discussed the subject 
often and long; while, in the meantime, they encour- 
aged their men to cleanse the prison as far as the 
Jailers would permit, and to put it into a somewhat 
more healthy state. 

The Dutch are a remarkably clean race of people; 
and the French peasantry also. The efforts of the 
sailors met with a certain amount of approval from 
the largest proportion of the community, but it was 
heartless work in such a crowd, and with such few 
appliances for the work. 

Things were nearly as bad again before the day w 
over; and the worst among the prisoners set th 
Saivoe against the interlopers, being jealous of th 
as gentlemen, resenting their tone a authority, ai 
delighting to put every conceivable hindrance in thi 
way. 4 | 
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“ We want no fine gentlemen here,” said one. “We 
were better off before you came.” 
“Who made you masters over us?” asked another. 


“We are all equals here.” 


“Jl toss you,” cried a third. “Heads I help, tails 


you pay.” ; 


“We don’t want work, we want bread,” seid. some. 

“You won't be so keen about a trifle of filth when 
you have been here a little longer,” said others. 

It was of no use—nothing could be done;. some 
jeered, some swore at the disturbance caused. The 
officers desired their men to desist, for it was only 
raising quarrels; yet, without the work, the sailors 
grew rapidly disheartened, if not demoralized. 

Some of them began to grumble with each other, or 
the other prisoners. These last were willing enough 


_to join in gaming; they had nothing to lose, and 


could not pay their debts if they did not win. 

Two or three fights were the consequence of these 
amusements, until the British envoy stopped them 
with a high hand. Then, idle and listless, they hung 
about there with nothing to do, and took to quar- 


_ relling among themselves. It was weary work. 


_ The gentlemen clubbed their resources together, and 


| bought small amounts of fish, cheese, and coffee, where- 


» 


= 


ith to supplement the coarse bread and cold water 
which alone was allowed them. But these articles 
were so high-priced that their funds would not hold 


- out long unless reinforced. Yet, whether their friends 
in England had_not learnt their needs, or whether 
‘such money as they sent was stopped by their jailers, 


_ 
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Pe certain it was that none reached them; and utter dis- 


tress was likely soon to stare them in the face. 


——————“_€- 


CHAPTER III. 
NIGHT AMONG THE SAND-HILLS. 


ND how fared it, in the meantime, with Mrs. — 
Wynter and the little girls ? 

They fled through the garden as rapidly as possible, 
the mother holding a hand of each child, and clasping 
it closely. The shouts and cries of the rabble pursued 
ther as they ran; and Amy cried bitterly. Never 
_ before had either parent turned a deaf ear to her sobs, 
but Mrs. Wynter had no time to heed them now. 
She dragged the children on, regardless of clinging 
bramble or impeding tangle of bushes. Sophy was 
old enough to comprehend in part, and to be no hind- 
rance; she slipped behind when the path was not 
wide for all three ; and whispered to her mother: 

“The fence is easiest to climb in the left hand 
corner, Mamma.” 

To that spot they hurried. 

“Let me go over first, Mamma, and help Amy. 
See, there is a broken pale here where you can put 
your foot.” 

She tumbled over the fence as she spoke, and held 
out her arms to receive Amy. Then she took guidance 
of the party; for she and Henry had played there 
every day, and knew each step of the way. 
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Over hills of loose sand, where their feet could gain 
no purchase as they climbed; sliding down in sitting 
posture when the summit was once attained; slipping, 
in the darkness, into slimy pool and boggy snide at 
the bottom ; toiling up once more, to look helplessly 
around for some familiar landmark, invisible in the 
darkness, Sophy found at last, with dismay, that she 
had missed her way. 

“Tt all looks so different by daylight,” said she, 
with a quaver in her voice, as if tears were very near. 

A vivid flash of lightning irradiated the whole 
landscape for one moment with its blue fire; and a 
crashing peel of thunder seemed to be bringing the 
rattling clouds down over them bodily. 

Amy shrieked. Sophy trembled with fear; but, 
collecting her bravery, said: 7 

“TI saw Mount Pisgah, Mamma, just when the 
lightning blazed ; I know where we are now.” 

“Mount Pisgah, my dear ?” 

“Oh! that is the name Harry and I gave to one of 
the sand-hills; it is all right, come this way.” 

She ran before, through the scrub and coarse grass 
which here bound the sand together. Mrs. Wynter 
stumbled among the tussocks, tripped over the low 
bushes, fell, and gathered herself up. again a dozen 
times before they emerged into a larger hollow than 
any which they had yet seen. 

A wide, shallow lake lay embosomed in the lowe 
part; and all was like a quagmire, squashing beneath 
their feet, where the green moss betrayed them into 


the hope of firm footing. 
(969) : 3 c 
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: “My slipper! my slipper!” wailed Amy. “It is: 


pulled off in the sticky stuff. Oh! I can’t lose my 
slipper.” 

“We must find her slipper,” said Mrs. Wynter; and 
they searched the ground, feeling about with their 
hands in the mud and water till they found it. The 
slipper was too wet to put on, but yet no wetter than 
all their clothes, for the rain was now falling in 
torrents. | 

“Mamma, we have a hut up on the side of the 
sand-hill there. Let us go to it till the rain is over,” 
said Sophy. 

“A hut, my dear; how fortunate ! 


sd 


cried Mrs. 


Wynter. 


It hardly answered to her expectations, for it was 
but a hole in the side of the sand-hill, formed partly 
by nature, partly scooped by the children; and 
roughly shored-up with half-rotten drift-wood from 
some ancient wreck. But, at least, it sheltered them 
from some of the rain; and a balk of timber, laid 
across the space within, afforded a seat. 

There the forlorn lady took her place, dripping and 
shivering herself, yet trying to shelter her little ones, 
behind her own person, in the driest corner. They 


had no fire, no food, no light. The sea, at no great 


distance, moaned in the stormy wind, and the waves 
roared upon the long stretch of level beach. At least, 
she was assured it was a solitary place; for the 
bittern uttered its mournful wail, and she heard the 
ery of a plover whom their steps had disturbed from 
her nest in the marsh. 


i i 
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The tide had turned; and the storm swept away 
before the light breeze which arose as the waters 
advanced. The clouds parted, and the moon broke 
out, silvering their black edges, and casting a line of 
troubled light over the sea, now visible. | 

It showed also a dark figure approaching along the 
edge of the morass in their direction, and her heart— 
stood still with terror. 

Had they been pursued? No; if so, there would 
have been more than one figure. Was this solitary 
wanderer a person capable of betraying their where- 
abouts, and bringing danger down upon them? That 
was more probable; but he might not ‘see them in 
the uncertain light. 

Mrs. Wynter tried to crouch back into the hole, and 
drew back the girls also; though painfully conscious 
that it was, indeed, no hiding-place. But the figure 
made straight for them, without swerving to the 
right or the left. It breasted the hill; it stood before 
them. “Mamma,” it cried, “dear Mamma, I am so 
glad to find you all here!” 

It was Henry. 

“My boy, my boy,” cried Mrs. Wynter, “how 
thankful and relieved I am to see you. But your 
father ?” 

Henry told his tale—there was no comfort in it; 
and Mrs. Wynter shed bitter tears. 

“Henry,” asked little Amy, “is that something to 
eat that you have there under you arm? I am hungry.” 

“No, dear. It is nothing to eat. It is my frigate, 
with father’s papers in it.” 
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«But where are the sails and the flag ?” 

“I was afraid that the Union Jack would make 
people notice it, and take it from me to burn it; so I 
pulled all the masts out. Here, Sophy, see if it will 
go into our cupboard. It will be safe there while 
we stay.” 

The children had scooped a little cavity behind the 
balk of timber, and ‘covered it with a bit of board. 
They sometimes kept biscuits or apples in this little 
store-house, but it was empty now. They pushed the 
hulk of the toy into this place, which held it well. 
“JT wish it had been something to eat,’ grumbled 
Amy. “Jam so hungry, and so cold.” 

“Could we not light a fire, Harry?” asked Sophy. 
“We are all cold.” | 

“No, dears,” objected Mrs. Wynter. “The smoke 
might betray us. We must run no risks.” 

“But you are so wet, Mamma.” 

“Never mind, we cannot help it.” She took Amy 
upon her lap, turned her skirt up over the cold little 
legs, and cuddled,her in her loving arms. | 

Henry and Sophy crept closely to her on either 
hand. They did not talk much, but sat gazing out 
Mpon the sea; and, presently, both little girls fell 
asleep, leaning against their mother. Then she softly 
spoke: 

“Henry, I have been thinking what we must do. 
The first thing is to procure some dry and suitable — 
clothes for us all, and food. Then we must endeavour 
to find our way secretly to the Hague, and see if the 
authorities there will not send us home.” 
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“Mother, the Hague is twenty miles away; we 
must cross the Maas, and the great canal, besides 
small ones. However shall we get there ?” 

“You must see if you could get us horses, or a 
chaise, or some cart.” 

“IT might try; but how are we to pay? Father 

gave me all the money he had, and we made him take 
_ back some for himself. Here is what is left; and you 
have some, Mamma. Will it be enough ?” 

Mrs. Wynter took the coins, and counted them—an 
easy task. Two guineas, and about five shillings in 
silver. She had a little more in her housekeeping 
purse, and a few trinkets, which would sell for almost 
nothing under her present circumstances. And. they 
were all hungry, and none of them possessed more 
clothing than the thin summer garments in which 
they stood. The ladies were not even properly shod, 
they having escaped in their slippers; neither had 
they any covering for their heads. Mrs. Wynter 
alone had a small Thibet shawl over her shoulders at 
the time. This she had taken off, and wrapped 
around little Amy. 

“God help us!” sighed she. She had little hope of 
help at the Hague. As the French had done in 
Helvoetsluys, so they would certainly have tried to 
do in that city, as well as in all others along the line 
of coast. | 

It might have been in answer to her ejaculation 
that a strange figure was seen at that moment 
slowly labouring along the sands. It was beginning 
to grow light, but the dawn was yet scarcely per- 


” 
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ceptible. Mrs. Wynter and Henry gazed at it in 
motionless silence, unable to determine what it was. 
Heavily did it plod along, enormously hump-backed, 
apparently headless, strange projections sticking out 
on either side, two legged, yet looking like neither 
man nor woman. | 

It drew nearer—nearer still, and Henry began to 
laugh. 

“Tt is Molly!” cried he. “Dear old Molly, laden 
up like a donkey!” And he ran off to help her. 

Mrs. Wynter could not move; not only was Amy 
asleep, wrapped up in her lap, with her skirt turned 
up over her, but Sophy leant heavily against her, 
and she was cramped with sitting so long in one 
attitude in the damp, chill, night air. 

But Molly was beside her in a few minutes and 


began to unpack her treasures. 


And what welcome treasures! There was, first, 
Mrs. Wynter’s warm wrap shawl, in which Sophy was 
rolled up at once, and laid down, with a log for a 
pillow. Then there was a woollen rug, in which they 
deposited Amy. Neither child awoke, though each 
instinctively snuggled down closer into the comfortable 
folds. 

Then there was a change of clothes for the whole 


family. Molly having aM forethought to bring 


the warm garments of last winter’s wear as most 


- gerviceable. 


“T couldn’t bring ye a morsel -of food. They greedy 
loons had devoured every mouthful, and would have 
done so had there been five times as much in the house, 
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I thought it best to get off with what I could carry 
while it was dark, for I misdoubt me but what the 
thieves would have laid hands on it all if they’d seen 
it.” 

“ How did you secure all this, Molly?” 

“Oh, they never took notice of an ill-favoured old 
body like me. They was all helping themselves to 
everything they could lay their hands on without 
“with your leave” or “by your leave”, so I did the 
same. I just set the back bed-room aiuae open, and 
pitched out what I wanted into the garden. It was 
dark as a sack with that storm, and I won't say but 
what the things is a bit damp, but there was no help 
for that. When I’d thrown out about as much as I 
thought I could carry, I went out and bundled it all 
up. You'll be glad of your boots, ma’am, I’ll be bound, 
and the young ladies’ thick shoes. And here are their 
hoods and your black beaver hat.” | tea 

“Excellent, Molly. I shall feel quite respectable 
again in my good quilted petticoat and stuff gown 
after this draggle-tailed muslin. I will change my 
clothes at once, for I am wet and very cold. Then we 
will dress the children.” 

“ And I will go and reconnoitre at the nearest farm- 
house, Mamma,” said Henry, “and see if I can buy 
something for breakfast.” 

He returned by the time that his mother and 
sisters were dressed, bearing a large loaf of brown 
bread, some hard-boiled eggs, and a can of milk. 

It was still so very early that they ventured to light 
a small fire in the hollow; the children having the 
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means for kindling one in their hut, where they had 
been fond of playing. Over this they boiled their 
milk and warmed themselves thoroughly, also drying 
their clothes. 

Mrs. Wynter drew her housewife from her pocket, 
and stitched the papers with which Henry was 
intrusted into the lining of his waistcoat. 

The fire had died down to a glow of charred wood. 
There was so little smoke or glare from it that they 
ventured to keep it in this state, for there was plenty 
of rotten drift-wood lying about. The children, under 
Henry’s guidance, collected this, while their mother 
lay down on the rug, covered by the shawl, and slept. 
Molly sat beside her, watching to see that all was 
safe; and, after a while, Henry and she took their 
turn at having some much-needed repose. 

So the time wore away. The children found some 
plovers’ eggs and some shell-fish, which they roasted 
in the hot embers; and, with the remains of the bread 
which Henry had procured, they made a second meal 
late in the day. Then, as dusk once more fell over the 
land, they started on the way to the Hague; for Mrs 
Wynter determined, now that she was more suitably 
equipped, that they should walk as far as they could, 
and husband their slender means for greater need. 

It would be quite twenty miles by the road, and 
they did not dare to venture by day on any public 
track, where French soldiers would be so likely to 
intercept them. By daylight they must choose the 


most lonely paths to avoid this danger, although by — 


so doing they would nearly double their journey; but 
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anything would be better than capture now, so they 
made up their minds to travel by night, and started. 

Molly carried Amy, and Henry relieved her every 
now and then by taking his little sister on his back. 
Mrs. Wynter and Sophy carried the bundles of their 
clothes which they had taken off; and Henry slung 
the heavier articles upon the end of « stick which he 
supported on his shoulder. 

They followed the bank of the river Maas for the 
first mile or two, then boldly emerged upon the road, 
where a bridge crossed the estuary. It was a long, 
bare, desolate track, bordered by canals, and with no 
trees to be seen but a few pollard willows here and 
there in straight rows, or a small orchard around some 
solitary farmhouse. 

It was very silent and still; the faint lapping of the 
sullen water in the canals, or the distant cry of some 
night-bird were the only sounds heard. ‘The sky was 
- overcast, the air misty, and presently it began to rain 

again. | 


CHAPTER: TV: 
MRS. WYNTER’S JOURNEY. 


HE rain came down sullenly, persistently. It grew 

steadier and thicker; it had evidently set in for 
the night. It drenched the women’s garments; it 
soaked in through all the slender protection which they 
wore; it ran in rivulets from their hats. Their clothes 
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grew heavy from the weight of rain-water in them; 
their feet “squelched ” in their shoes as they walked. 

Sophy’s bravery gave way, and she cried quietly to 
herself as she trudged along, thus making herself 
wetter than before. Henry put his arm round her 
neck, which was some comfort, certainly, but did not 
help her much. 

How slowly they proceeded! Encumbered by the 
weight of the sleeping Amy, and nearly overwhelmed 
with fatigue, they dragged their weary steps along 
from one well-known landmark to another, until they 
could go no further. 

“ How far have we walked, Mamma?” asked Sophy’s 
weary voice. 

“ About four miles, dear.” 

“And we have twenty to go!” sighed the poor child. 

“Can't we sit down a bit, ma’am?” asked Molly. 

“T am afraid we must,” said Mrs. Wynter; “but we 
‘are not safe here.” 

_“There is a nice farmhouse, with a mill beside it, 
and an orchard,” said Henry. “I wonder if the people 
would take us in and let us hide in the hayloft.” 

Mrs. Wynter looked at Molly. “We must venture 
something, ma’am. Neither you nor the little ladies 
can go much further in this weather.” 

“ Will you go up to the door and see what the place 
looks like, and who the people are?” asked Mrs. 
Wynter. “Give me Amy while you go.” 

She rested against the fence, and Molly went up to 
the house. The people were respectable in appearance, 
but surly. They were evidently afraid to take into 
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their house persons at enmity with the French. 
Molly’s persuasions, however, prevailed upon the 
farmer’s wife to walk down to the gate and speak to 
the lady herself. 

Mrs. Wynter, during Molly’s absence, had taken out 
a pretty pair of coral and gold ear-rings, which she 
now offered as the price of shelter for the next few 
hours. Jewelry is much coveted by Dutch women, 
and the temptation prevailed. The exhausted party 
were taken to the kitchen, divested of their soaked 
garments, and lent rugs to spread upon hay in the loft 
for the night, while their own clothes were dried. 
’ There they all slept in tolerable comfort. A present 
next day of a brooch, which matched the ear-drops, 
procured them food, and induced the farmer to drive 
them to Delft, five miles further on their way. 

Dry, warm, and rested the two women sat in the 
eart with the little girls, and Henry trudged along by . 
the farmer’s side. The cart was filled with straw, in 
which the two children were half-buried. In her 
homely, weather-stained wraps even Mrs. Wynter 
might easily be taken for a countrywoman, for Molly 
had tied her broad beaver hat down with a blue 
checked handkerchief, so that her sweet, refined face 
was scarcely seen; yet their hearts all beat violently 
when the clatter and jingle of soldiers galloping 
behind them was heard, and. two horsemen overtook 
them. 

“Where are you bound for?” demanded they. 

“To Delft, gentlemen,” said the farmer. 

“ Do you live there?” was the next question. 
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“No, gracious sir. I am taking my wife to visit 
her grandmother, and shall return probably at night 
or to-morrow.” 

“Humph! Got some tobacco?” 

“ Plenty, at your service, gracious sir.” 

He handed his tobacco-pouch, from which the sol- 
diers filled their pipes, and which one of them put into 
his own pocket. After which, without thanks or 
further remark, they galloped on, and our friends 
breathed freely again. 

They met with several parties of Frenchmen after 
this before they reached their destination. It was 
growing dusk when they reached Delft, and the sunset 
was red behind them as they drew near the place. 
Little flecks of rosy clouds were reflected in the placid 
water of the canal; a plodding horse was drawing a 
heavily-laden barge through their shimmering radiance; 
away, at a little distance, a barge, with red-brown 
sails, moved slowly, in a meandering course, through 
the fields that were nearly ripe for hay. A dairymaid, 
in a large, flapping, straw hat, was driving home black- 
and-white cows from the pasture; and the mill, built 
close beside the canal, was already blazing with light 
from within, through every window; and es lights 
were repeated, upside down, in the crystal mir 
without. 

But none of our friends could appreciate the beauty 
of the scene at that moment, for the little town was 

ive with French soldiers. Every cabaret was full of 
them; they swaggered about the streets; they sang 
and roistered in drinking booths; and many a pretty 
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window, generally gay and dainty with white curtains 
and pots of flowers, now had a pair of dirty, spurred 
boots sticking out of them, as their wearer leant back 
in his seat quaffing Schiedam and puffing out great 
clouds of tobacco-smoke. 

“What shall we do, where can we go?” cried Mrs. 
Wynter glancing helplessly around. 

“Sit ye still, ma’am,” said the honest boor, whose 
heart had been won by the lady’s gentle face, and 
willingness to part with her beautiful trinkets, which 
so delighted his wife. “Sit ye still. Dumpling has 
plenty of go in him though he has done a day’s work 
already. I'll drive ye right through all this rabble, 
quite out of the town, and as far as I can towards the 
Hague, so as I can get back to-night. The road will 
be quieter by that time, and you can get on better; or 
you could go along the shore.” 

“Oh! thank you, thank you! You are good indeed. 
God bless you!” 

Sophy put up her pretty face to kiss the good fellow, 
and he was obliged to mumble in a husky voice, “Don’t 
mention it, ma’am,” as his only reply, for the tears were 
in his eyes, to his own wonder and surprise. 

“Master Henry,” called Molly, “couldn’t you run 
fnto a shop and buy some bread or something to take 
along with us? The little ‘uns will be wanting ge 
thing again before we reach the end of the j journey.” 

“Tl go,” volunteered the farmer. “I'll manage better 
than the young gentleman, and folks know me here.” 

He went as he spoke, and Henry rested on the shaft 
of the cart the while. 
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“Are you very tired, my boy?” asked his mother. 

“No, not so very. We are getting along first-rate 
now, aren't we, Mamma? That is a queer old chap, 
but not a bad sort. He hates the French, that he does. 
I say, Mother, I told him all about father, and he says 
that he'll try and manage to see him, and tell him how 
we have got on so far.” 

“ How kind of him!” 

“He knows a thing or two, that man does. He says 
you are a real lady, and that his fraw will take the 
greatest care of your thing-a-me-jigs, and always think 
a deal ef them. He says he will never forget your 
sweet smile and patient eyes, Mother.” 

Mrs. Wynter smiled. “Flatterer!” she said. “You 
said that, and he was fain to agree with you from 
Dutch politeness.” 

“Honour bright, Mamma,” said Henry, glad to see 
his mother able to smile again, though feebly. 

The old farmer returned laden with parcels. 

“There, ma’am,” said he, “ you must let me have the 
honour of presenting these to the young ladies. This 
is a loaf-cake, nicer for them than bread,—you will 
- take that, Nurse, won’t you? And the little dears can 
carry the cherries and bon-bons themselves. Now, we 
will set off again, and go on as far as we can.” 

Most hearty were the thanks from all the party; 
and, when he set them down, the children kissed the 
weather-beaten, rough, old face and bade him good- 
bye as with a friend. 

“I hope we will see you again one day,” said Sophy. 

“TI hope so, too, my pretty. If the young gentleman 
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can, he must write me a few lines to tell me that you 
have all got back to your friends safe.” 

“T will,” said Henry. “Good-bye!” 

They looked back at the retreating cart several 
times, and waved their hands until it went out of 
sight; then they walked forward resolutely. Even 
Amy trudged along, although it was growing dark, 
and the trees, which here grew along the road on 
either side like an avenue, made the path darker. 

But it also made the way safer, as they could have 
retreated beneath them, and hidden among the brush- 
wood that grew thickly among their roots, had they 
met with any alarm. 

It was all so still that noises could be heard a long 
way off; and they were soon alarmed by the sound of 
wheels approaching, driven fast. So fast, indeed, did 
it arrive, that a post-chaise was upon them before they 
could conceal themselves effectually, and a man’s voice 
called authoritatively to them to stop. 

Henry stepped bravely forward. 

“Who are you, and where do you come from?” de- 
manded a gentleman, leaning out of the carriage. 

“T come from Delft,” said Henry, ignoring the rest 
of the question. | 

“What sort of state is Delft in?” asked the gentle- 
man. “Are there French troops there?” 

“Yes, sir, plenty.” 

“Do you know whether there are any at Helvoet- 
sluys?” 

“Yes, sir; and they have seized the English ships.” 

“What! The packets?” 
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“ All, sir.” 

“You are English, by your tongue,” was the next 
remark. “Who are you?) What are you doing here? 
What is your name? Do not be afraid to speak; I 
also am English.” 

“TY know you are, sir. You are Mr. East.” 

“T am;—and you?” 

“Sir, [ am Captain Wynter’s son. My mother and 
sisters are there, under the trees, trying to escape. All 
the English are taken prisoners at Helvoetsluys, sir, 
and we are trying to get to the Hague.” 

“All prisoners! Wagstaffe, do you hear this?” 

The two gentlemen got out of the post-chaise, and 
* went up to Mrs. Wynter, whom they knew well, having 
frequently visited Helvoetsluys during her residence 
there. 

“My dear lady, it is well that we met. you. You 
cannot go to the Hague. We have had great difficulty 


in getting out of the city ourselves. To go there would 


be just going into captivity.” 

“What are we to do?” cried Mrs. Wynter. “We 
have escaped many dangers to reach this place. My 
children can do little more.” 

“Mother,” said Henry, “Father said that if the 
Hague were closed to us we should try Scheveningen.” 

“That would certainly be your only chance,” said 
Mr. East. 

“ And ours,” said has Wagstaff. , 

“Not both of us,’ Vayaecead Mr. East. “We cannot 
drive back the straight way through the city. We 
should be stopped at the first gate. And this lady and 
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her party would certainly be imprisoned. One of us 
must take the despatches, and go by the sea-shore to 
the port. The other would do best to go on in the 
chaise and take his chance. I do not believe even the 
French would do much harm to a king’s messenger.” 

“Sir,” said Henry, “the British envoy is at Helvoet- 
sluys; and Mr. Sievewright, the post-office agent; and 
three captains, besides my father. They are all pri- 
_ soners.” 

“That decides me,” replied Mr. East. “I know the 
contents of the despatches, and can give them to the 
envoy by word of mouth. You, Wagstaffe, have the 
papers themselves; make your way to the seaport, and 
get over to England with them in a fishing-boat, if 
possible.” 

“We cannot abandon Mrs. Wynter and these help- 
less ones,” said Mr. Wagstaffe. “This is the only thing 
we can do. ‘You are right, East, the thing decides 
itself. I do not know the contents of the despatches, 
you do,—there is nothing else for it.” 

“And no time to waste, either. You must get off 
by the early morning’s tide, before anyone is about to 
frustrate the hope of escape.” | 

This was recognized by all, and their arrangements 
quickly made. 

Scheveningen, the port of the Hague, distant from it 
about two miles, could be reached by the shore. So 
Mr. East, re-entering the chaise, drove rapidly away 
towards Delft, while Mr. Wagstaffe, escorting the 
women and children, took the road to the sea-shore. 


The rain was over now, but the air was close and 
(969) . D 
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heavy. All the party were greatly fatigued by so 
much unaccustomed exertion, and could only drag 
their feet slowly along. Mr. Wagstaffe gave his 
arm to Mrs. Wynter, and assisted her in every pos- 
sible manner. She wondered, how she could ever 
have proceeded without him. 


CHAPTER V. 
CAPTAIN JACKSON'S ESCAPE. 


T was of little use for the four captains to attempt 
maintaining cleanliness or order in the B ill, 
though they did their best. ‘Their crews were not well- 
disciplined men-of-war’s men, nor did their petty 
officers, or even their mates, belong to’ the service. 
. They were simply sailors of various grades, hired by 
the captain for the voyage. As they were only used 
to obedience at sea, and doing as they pleased on 
shore, the difficulties of their commanders were great. 
The jailers did not care whether the place was 
clean or dirty, and exercised no authority over the — 
prisoners. Let them live like swine, and rot like ver- 
min if they pleased. The sooner the poor inmate died 
the better; if they were rich enough to pay for accom- 
modation, that seldom included cleanliness. Better 
food, ample supplies of strong drink and tobacco, 
bribes for this, that, and the other, swallowed up all 
that was ever likely to be disbursed. Such cleanliness — 


_ zens of the place. .A man had been ill from smallpox _ 
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as these men wanted was but an Englishman’s fad, 
and these Englishmen had scarcely any money, at that 
time, to pay for it. 

No, scarcely any. Their ships and their homes had 
been plundered; where or how could they get money? 
Such as they did possess was absolutely necessary to 
them for the purchase of food, and as_ post-office 
captains were paid after the homeward voyage, this 
could not be much. 

There was a great deal of sickness among the deni- 


a short time before this; there was no doctor for him, 
no medicine, no bed. He lay on dirty straw, with 
nothing but a pitcher of water beside him to assuage 
the parching of his fevered lips. 

The disease became confluent, and delirium set in. 
On the third night, he sprang, raging, from his bed, 
with nothing but a blanket over his person, and rushed 
up and down the apartment in frenzied suffering, howl- 
ing like a maniac. 

Those in the room shrank back from contact with 


- him, to the right and to the left; but could not avoid 


ne 


touching him. Next day he died. ‘The jailers drew 
his body out with ropes, trailing it along the floor; but 
the straw on which he had lain was left there till a 
wealthier prisoner than many gave a starving bank- 
rupt money to clear it away, and burn it in the 
court-yard. 

Too late; next day seventeen other people sickened 
of the same complaint, and more than half of them 
died ge it. 
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“A good thing too,’ said the head warder coolly, 
“the place was too full for comfort.” 

But it is possible to have too much of a good thing, 
and when the smallpox spréid among the jailers and 
their families, it seemed so to them. There was panic 
among them, for smallpox was a dreadful scourge in 
those days, although inoculation had done something 
to abate its horrors. ! 

The seamen, though thrust into the prison while it 
was in this state, escaped better than most, for their 
constitutions were not lowered by lengthy residence 
under unhealthy conditions; and many of them had 
previously, as children, had the disease under the 
milder form induced by inoculation. But the scenes 
around them were sickening, and their loathing of 
them added to their extreme anxiety for freedom. 

“Now,” said Jackson, “ would be our time for a bold 
stroke. What is to prevent us from escaping? Our 
own packets still lie at anchor there, off the beach. The 
French government have so few seamen at their com- 
mand, and so many of those are necessarily on their 
West Indian stations, that you may be sure there will 


be a difficulty in taking four prizes away to Calais, o1 


the Lord knows where, all at.once. It cannot be done 
without crews, but crews will be found before long. 
If we shilly-shally, the opportunity will be lost. We 
shall be moved to some stronger prison; we shall take 
the pox and die here; the jailers will recover — some 
beastly thing or other will happen. Let us seize the 
chance while it exists.” 

Jackson had urged an attempt at escape upon his 
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brother captains from the first. He was a particularly 
bold, determined man, some said foolhardy and ven- 
turesome; but he believed in himself, and Captain 
Wynter believed in him. He backed him up. 

“Resolution and pluck will do much, always, 
he. “Remember John Carne.” 

“Who was he?” asked King George the Second. 

“He was a Cornishman, from Penryn, I believe. He 
was in one of the Falmouth packets, and was captured 
the year after the poor unhappy French queen was 
beheaded. He was shut up in Verdun—by no means 
the worst among the French prisons—but he had had 
enough of it in a year. He managed, somehow, to 
climb a wall forty feet high, and jumped from it. He 
fell on his head, luckily for him, for it proved to be 
his hardest part, and he was not killed. He broke his 
collar-bone, and was a good deal cut and bruised, but 
managed to pick himself up, and crawl away. Not 
only that, but he reached the shore, and got over to 
Old England again after all.” 

“ Ah!” said Jackson, “and what one man did another 
may. We should have no wall to climb here. Where 
sO many are passing in and out every evening, what is 
to prevent some of us at least giving the gate-keeper 
the slip?” | 

“There is the guard marching in now,’ said Mr. 
Sievewright. “They have more prisoners whom they 
are bringing in. No, only one—who can he be? Good 
heavens! It is East.” 

“East! Never! What, one of the staff at the 


Hague ?” 


? 


” said 
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“Don’t tell me so,” exclaimed the envoy. “He and 
Wagstaffe were intrusted with despatches of the 
greatest consequence. They were to meet me on 
board your packet, Jackson, with them. What a mis- 
fortune! I would not have had those papers fall into 
the hands of the French upon. any consideration 
whatever. There'll be the dickens to pay, that’s 
all.” 

Mr. East it was. His friends gathered around him 
to hear his story, which by no means lessened their 
consternation. 

“We had no warning sufficient for the smallest 
preparation,” said he. “Never could a surprise have 
been sprung with greater effect. Everything was 
seized, and but twenty-four hours allowed for any 
chance of escape.” 

“The despatches ?” ejaculated the envoy. 

“Wagstaffe has them. They are in cipher, as you 
know. I am aware of their purport, he is not; ‘so by 
separation we hope to have a double chance of con- 
veying the information contained in them to head- 
quarters.” 

“You did not leave the Hague together, then ?” 

“Yes, we did. We hoped to have reached Helvoet- 
sluys before the French troops could have taken pos- 
session ; so, succeeding in obtaining a post-chaise, we 
started in company at night, thinking to sail in one 
of the packets. When within three or four miles of 
Delft, we fell in with a party of refugees from this 
place, and learnt from them that we were too late.” 
They were hoping to get help at the Hague, and were 
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as much disappointed as we. They told us that the 
packets were seized, and the French in possession 
here.” 

“Refugees from here!” cried Mr. Sievewright, while 
all pressed still more eagerly forward to listen. “Re- 
fugees from here? Who were they?” 

“A very forlorn, destitute party,” replied Mr. East. 
“Women and a boy, with little female children. 
They had escaped under great difficulties, weather and 
everything against them, and looking far too delicate 
to endure such hardships as they had suffered. Why, 
Wynter! I did not see you before,’ continued he, 
suddenly recollecting himself. “It was your wife, 
with her family.” 

“My wife! Thank God. Wers all my children with 
her ?” cried Captain Wynter eagerly. 

“There was a fine boy leading a little girl of about 
nine years old, and an old woman servant with a 
younger one.” 

“All together! All together so far,” murmured the 
husband and father with inward thanksgiving. “This 
accounts for neither Molly nor Hal having come to 
see me. They are looking after those who ie help 
most. Three or four miles beyond Delft? They must 
have a chance of getting off then, particularly if they 
were there warned not to trust themselves in the 


Hague. Tell me more, East! What was their plan? — : 


How had they managed to proceed so far? What 
did Mrs. Wynter propose to do?” 

“Tt was a predicament not easily met. We could 
not leave women and children—a delicate lady and 
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young daughters—to shift for themselves. The lad 
seemed to have his head screwed on the right way— 
you should be proud of your son, Wynter—and the old 
servant was a helpful person. But, as men and gentle- 
men, we could not abandon them.” 

“God bless you, friend!” said Captain Wynter. 

“We called a council, and it ended in Wagstaffe 
taking all the despatches, and turning off to the sea- 
shore with your family, in hopes of reaching Scheven- 
ingen, and getting a cast in a fishing-boat from thence. 
I took the post-chaise on here, hoping to draw a red 
herring across their trail. I was arrested as I drew 
near the town, and here I am.” 

“Did Henry—did my son say anything to you of 
my papers ?” asked Wynter anxiously. 

“Not a word.” 

“ He is to be trusted then,” thought the father. 

“ Are they safe ?” 

“T hope so; I cannot tell.” 

“T wish there was any hope for me,” said Jackson. 
“Mine were on board the Lav.” 

“Mine were seized,” sighed King George the Second. 

“And mine,” said King George the Third. 

“Well, it cannot be helped,” said the envoy. “Any 
public government papers of consequence would be in 
cipher; but it is a bad look-out.” 

It was a great relief to Captain Wynter to know 
that his wife and children had escaped from Helvoet- 
sluys at least; and still had a chance of returning to 
England. But this knowledge made him even more 
eager than before to rejoin them there, and long were 
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the whispered consultations between himself and Cap- 
tain Jackson. 

The envoy would not join them. He felt convinced 
that he, and Mr. East, as accredited servants of the 
British government, had only a short detention to 
anticipate, which indeed proved to be the fact. 

Mr. Sievewright, as agent of the post-office, con- 
sidered it to be his duty to remain for the protection 
of the officials under his charge. Kings George the 
Second and Third were doubtful of the success of the 
attempt at escape, and afraid of the consequences of 
failure. ‘They still hoped to be soon set at liberty 
through the effects of remonstrance at head-quarters. 

Captains Jackson and Wynter, therefore, with a 
small party of men, prepared for the bold stroke of 
endeavouring to recapture Jackson’s packet, The Karl. 
- Could they once succeed in getting on board of this 
vessel, Jackson knew that she was a fast sailer; also 
that there was a small quantity of firearms and am- 
munition on board. ‘The men whom he selected were 
all those of his own crew, who knew their work, and 
were thoroughly conversant with the ship. 

There was a man in Brill who brought fish to the 
prison for sale. He owned his own boat; and, his 
wife having been kindly assisted by Mrs. Wynter dur- 
ing a severe illness, felt gratitude to the whole family 
in consequence. He engaged to have his boat in readi- 
ness, with a few muskets concealed in it, on the day 
appointed ; but, for his own safety, the captains were 
to appear to steal the boat, so that he might not seem 
to have aided in their escape, and thus bring ruin upon 
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. his family. They, in return, gave him a paper, pledg- 
: ing themselves to indemnify him for its price as soon 
as this could safely be sent by them from England. 

The boat was but a rotten old tub, of little value to 
him or anybody else. 

All went on smoothly as velvet up to a certain 
point. The jailers were short-handed from the sick- 
ness; Jackson purchased some excellent Hollands gin, 
and feigned great joviality. The warders must take 
a glass in good fellowship, and to ward off infection. 

“Hurrah! this is stuff of the right sort! Another 
cup, masters, another, yet another! This is the stuff 
to warm up a man’s heart, and do him good! Drink 
to a speedy renewal of the peace! Drink prosperity 
to the fishing! Drink to the Dutch nation! Drink 
to the Little Corporal! Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” 

So completely the good fellow did he seem, so skil- 
fully did he ply the warders with liquor, that they 
failed to perceive that Jackson and Wynter drank 
water, where they were tossing off gin. It was not 
long before they were drunk, while their entertainers 

~ were perfectly sober. 

Now for it! 

They formed up, wedge-shaped; the two captains at 
the head. They made a rush, they were out of the 
court-yard, across the. square, in one moment, and 
tearing down to the shore at double-quick step. 

They gained three minutes by the sudden surprise. 
Three minutes! But three short minutes with which 
to secure liberty, home—nay, perhaps even life itself. 

There was no time for thought, however; the jailers 
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were not too much overcome by drink for instinct to 
fail them wholly. 


“Hallo!” shouted one, “where are you off to, mates?” 


“Hi! hi!” roared another. “Stop! stop!” 

The garrison had to be passed, and the cries of the 
warders aroused the soldiers like bees in a hive. 

On, men, on, but a little more effort; the boat is 
ready, rocking at anchor in shallow water, but three 
or four yards from the shore. Sternly silent, teeth 
set, eyes fixed upon their goal, the fugitives, headed 
by Jackson, their rear brought up by Wynter, ploughed 
through the loose sand, splashed into the gleaming - 
shallows, whence the tide was slowly ebbing, reached 
the little craft, and cast its anchor loose, cutting the 
cable which held it. 

“Spring in, men! Lose not an instant! Are you 
allin? Now, Jackson!” 

The seamen sprang and tumbled over the side of 
the boat, dropping into their places by instinct, and 
turned to view the shore. With one united yell of 
warning, they announced the volley to be dreaded 
from the pursuers. The French, recognizing the ~ 
futility of pursuit, had paused at a hurried word of 
command, presented their muskets, and fired—fired 
low. | 

Two men, not yet seated in the boat, dropped— 
Jackson swerved towards one side, and a shot merely 
grazed his coat; but Wynter, with a deep groan, fell 
crashing into the surf, and the water splashed red on 
the gunwale. 

“Wynter, Wynter!” cried Jackson, in agonized 
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tones, as he sprang from the boat, followed by two ° 


seamen. 

“Get in again, sir; what can any of us do without 
_ you? We'll bring him off,” cried the men. 

They stooped, and raised the ashy face of poor 
Wynter dripping at every hair. Another volley came, 
whistling on the chilly breeze, fired from so short a 
distance as to take deadly effect. 

A bullet shattered the head of one poor fellow: his 
brains bespattered the captain’s coat as he fell. 

“Go, go,” he commanded, “it is my leg; I cannot 
stand, it is shattered. Leave me; save yourselves.” 

“Never!” cried Jackson, leaping from the boat to 
lift his friend. “Put your arm round my neck, Wyn- 
ter; lend a hand, bo’sun. One good hoist does it; 
heave ho!” 

But a third volley was fired; another man fell, and 
Wynter received a shot in one arm. 

“Save yourself, old friend,’ murmured he; “I’m 
done for.” | 

Scarcely had he uttered the words until he fainted. 

The seamen almost forced Jackson to enter the 
boat. 

“He’s gone, sir; we shall all meet the same fate 
‘in another moment; they are loading again.” 

One man seized a musket lying at the bottom of 
the boat, and pointed it at his pursuers, while his 
comrades forced Jackson into the boat. There was 
no time for deliberation, no chance of escape for any 
of them but through the most rapid action. The 
musket was unloaded—harmless—but the French 
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soldiers did not perceive this, though the English 
seaman knew at once that it was so. The foremost 
soldiers hesitated, stood still, fearful of venturing into 
closer quarters; but their commanders urged them 
onwards, and the water was ebbing rapidly over that 
flat shore. There was no possibility of saving Wynter, 
they thought him already dead or A and ens : 
men pulled lustily away. 

Jackson was frantic; he struggled with his de- 
tainers, and it was necessary to hold him with a 
resolute grasp, or he would yet have plunged into the 
sea to share the fate of his friend. But his men were 
firm, and soon put between them a distance too wide 
to traverse. 

The French soldiers hurried to the other fishing- 
boats, eager for the pursuit; but all were anchored; 
all empty of men. No one was there to assist; many 
of the small craft were already grounded by the ebb- 
tide, and the soldiers knew nothing of the sea. With- 
out help it was hopeless to follow their prey. 

Those in charge of the English packets did, indeed, 
attempt to lower the boats, but made a bungling job 
of it, being wholly unused to such work; and, before 
they were ready to start, the fugitives were a mile 
away, pulling, in desperation, straight out to sea, 
where no Dutchman would, nor any French soldier 
dared, follow them. 

Soon were they lost to sight entirely. Meantime, 
Captain Wynter lay prone upon the wet sand, insen- 
sible. He must have been drowned but for the shal- 
lowness of the retreating water, only a few inches deep. 
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The beach was crowded with fishermen, as soon as 
their presence was useless for the capture; among 
them Dirk Jansen, the owner of the boat. He came, 
loud in lamentation over. the loss he had sustained in 
it, but all such pretence was abandoned upon sight of 
his benefactor lying in such terrible plight before him. 

“Merciful God!” he cried, “the good captain, the 
husband of the dear lady! Ah! surely he is not dead! 
Don’t say the word! Not dead! He cannot be dead!” 

He threw himself on his knees beside the prone 
figure ; he wiped the moisture from the ashy face, he 
felt the faintly beating heart. 

“No, he is not gone. Oh, sir,” turning to the 
French officer in command, “let me take him to my 
cottage yonder, to die easily. He and the kind lady 
were good to my frau; let him die among those who 
know him, and are grateful.” | 

* “Better let him draw his last breath here,” said the 
soldier. “The man is dying, moving him will bring 
the last gasp.” 

“No, no; he is but in a faint. Let me carry him 
home. Why not; could a man in that condition 
escape? You can see him in my cottage at any time, 
it is right under your eye. Let him die on a decent 
bed, and among friends, not in prison. Let me have 
him.” 

The officer was touched by the poor fellow’s earnest- 
ness. “It can make little difference,” said he. “Men, 
make a litter with crossed bayonets, and move the 
fellow to the hut as the man desires.” 

It was done; Wynter was laid upon a clean bed, 
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and the fisherman’s wife cut his soaked garments from 
his chilled body, wrapped him in warm blankets, and 
administered a few drops of cordial, which caused him 
to open his eyes, and look gratefully upon her. } 

The surgeon of the garrison was quickly in attend- 
ance, and amputated the shattered leg. The arm had: 
received but a flesh wound; the bullet was with- 
drawn, and the bleeding stopped. 

“He may live yet,” said the surgeon, as he finished. 
“You had better let him be taken inside, for if he 
does not die, he will be a charge for a long time.” 

“No,” said the poor woman, “my husband does not 
mind, nor do I. The lady was very good to me, and 
the gentleman will have a better chance to recover 
here, where I will nurse him as if he were my son.” __ 

“Well, he certainly has a better chance here,” 
replied the doctor, “and, if he recovers, there should 
be ransom for him one day. He is as safe here as 
there, and he would die of jail-fever most likely 
inside.” 

So he was left to his humble friends, who did for 
him all they knew. It was little enough, but, as the 
poor captain gradually came to himself, he felt it to 
be an immense boon to be in a clean bed, to breathe 
pure air; to be quiet, and relieved from the degra- 
dation of the scenes forced upon his eyes and ears - 
within the prison, and to be with kindly, decent 
people. 

These, especially in his weakened state, were indeed 
blessings; and he had lost so much blood as he lay 
in the water, that fever did not supervene. As he 
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slowly improved, Captain Wynter tried to fix his 
mind upon these mercies, and to keep in check envy 
at the happier fate of his companions, and repinings 
at the thought that his career as a seaman was all at 
-an end. Other anxieties pressed hard upon him, 
carking care for the future, gloomy forebodings of 
many descriptions were necessarily added to his physi- 
cal sufferings. But one great relief was his after his 
worthy host was able to tell him that a king’s mes- 
senger from the Hague had escaped from Scheveningen 
in a sloop belonging to a friend of his; and that Mrs. 
Wynter with her family were in his company. 

Captain Wynter was a brave gentleman, and an 
earnest Christian. He had, before this, tried to say 
“God’s will be done;” and now he returned heartfelt 
thanks that his dear ones were safe, in good hands. 
Yet his heart sank within him at the perception that 
che was now alone, ill, maimed for life, a prisoner, and 
penniless in an enemy’s country. 

A few days after Jackson’s escape, and while 
Wynter was still lying at the gates of death, a French 
frigate arrived, with officers and men, to convey the 
four prizes to Calais. The envoy, and Mr. East, the 
king’s messenger, were set free; but Mr. Sievewright, 
the three captains, with all the petty officers and 
blue-jackets, being regarded as privateersmen, were 
kept prisoners as arare! 

“We will represent your case to the English gov- 
ernment,” said the envoy, “and hope to get you 
released soon.” 

“You will do your best, I am sure,” replied Mr. 
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Sievewright ; “but there is little hope for us. The 
government at home has too many such cases needing 
help, many of them of longer standing, too. But,in God’s 
name, do what you can, for you are our only chance.” 

Mr. Sievewright was correct. No release came for 
any of them until peace was proclaimed years after- 
wards, when the power of Napoleon received its 
death-blow. Then were the bonds of these innocent 
men released; but too late for a great number, who 
had succumbed to the hardships inflicted upon them, - 
and the indignities which they had undergone. 

Those at home did not forget their friends in their 
misfortunes. Collections of money were made, from 
which each prisoner received allowances, according to 
his grade, varying from a hundred francs a month 
down to one and a half sous a day. This was little 
enough, though supplemented by rations of bread, 
_ beef, and vegetables from the French government ; 
but these rations were often uneatable, always scanty, 
and sometimes consisted of black bread only. The 
prisoners were frequently robbed of their clothes, or 
other possessions ; and their money got from them by 
extortionate charges, for which there was no redress. 

They were compelled to march on foot into the 
interior of the country, to be kept in prisons from 
which escape was all but impossible on account of the 
distance from the seaboard; and the sanitary con- 
dition of the jails was shocking. Agues, fevers, and 
lack of suitable comforts in illness caused the death 
of hundreds; yet did Captain Wynter struggle back 


to life, to the surprise of al]l around him. 
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CHAPTER VI 
MRS. WYNTER'S ILLNESS. 


RS. WYNTER had escaped, as the fisherman told 
the captain. That is, she had set sail from 
Scheveningen. 

Aided by Mr. Wagstaffe’s arm and guidance, ,she 
had walked for the remainder of the way with greater 
ease. Henry and Sophy walked together, and Amy 
went with Molly, who now carried her, now coaxed 
her along. The farmer's fruit and bon-bons amused 
her much, and sweetened the way. 

Mr. Wagstaffe was provided with a sufficiency of 
money; and, on arriving at the fishing village, found 
the skipper of a little schuyt willing to take the 
whole party off to England. They set sail with the 
morning tide, almost as soon as it was light; and 
Henry hoped that their share of troubles was now 
over. 

This hope was soon doomed to prove fallacious. 
The wind, which lad been freshening all day, before 
long blew half a gale from the west, dead against 
them; and the little vessel, with neither cargo nor 
ballast to steady it, pitched up and down on the great 
waves like a shuttlecock. It was not fitted for 
passengers, its cabin was extremely small, there was 
only one berth in it; and the hatches had to be 
battened down to prevent the sea from foundering it. 

The one bed was, at first, by common consent, 
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appropriated to Mrs. Wynter’s use; and fain would 
she have stretched her weary limbs, but she could 
not retain her place on it; and, after having been 
thrown out twice, she seated herself upon the floor 
beside the others, with Amy in her lap, clasped in 
her arms. | | 

Poor Amy was very sick; indeed, they all were so, 
but over-indulgence, through the night, in the kind 
farmer’s present of sweetmeats caused the little girl to 
suffer from this cause more than the rest. 

Kach minute the vessel seemed to mount on high; 
then to sink down, down, down into depths from 
which it would be impossible ever to rise again. Mrs. 
Wynter’s own heart failed her time after time, and 
she could scarcely venture to reply encouragingly to 
the children’s cry of “Oh! Mamma! are we really 
going down now ?” 

She passed her time in silent prayer, to which no 
answer appear to be vouchsafed. 

The noise on deck was tremendous, and none of 
them knew what it imported. There were groans of 
straining ropes and canvas, heavy falls, sudden calls, 
hurried steps, and always the screaming wind, and 
dash of great billows against and over the vessel. 

Sleep was impossible; they were knocked about to 
this side and that; every small article was rolling 
out of place; Molly was so ill that she declared her 
last hour was come, and lay at full length on the 
floor moaning. 

Mr. Wagstaffe supported Sophy’s aching head against 
his breast. He uttered no word of complaint, so 
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Henry also scorned to grumble; but his private belief 
was that none of them could live to reach land if this 
state of things lasted much longer. He was faint from 
excessive sickness; the close air of the little cabin, 
never intended to hold six people shut up in it for 
so many hours, was most oppressive. They had all 
taken violent colds from the exposure which they had 
suffered since leaving Helvoetsluys; his mother and 
Sophy were racked with incessant coughing; ahd 
Molly sniffed from cold in her head one moment, and 
fetched deep groans the next. 

Would that weary night never be over? They were 
in total darkness, and did not know whether day had 
broken or not; but Mr. Wagstaffe had a repeater 
watch, and, after what seemed to be many days, he 
struck it, and announced in a tone of enforced cheer- 
fulness that it was eight o'clock. 

“And I do believe that the storm is lessening,” said 

he. | 
 “T trust that it is so,” said Mrs. Wynter faintly. 

“Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!” was all the rejoinder that 
Molly could make. 

Sophy tried to sit up. “How tired you must be of 
holding me, sir!” said she. “Let me lean against 
Harry now.” } 

“You are the best of little girls, my dear,” said he; 
“vou have given no trouble at all.” 

Sounds were heard at the hatchway, and a rush of 
fresh air came down as the captain put in his broad 
red face, surmounted by an oilskin sou’wester. 

“How are you getting on down there?” he asked. 
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“Wind has chopped round, we shall get on better 
now.” ; 

There was too much sea on for the women and _ 
children to go up;. but Mr. Wagstaffe and Henry went 
on deck, and the fresh air did the inmates of the - 
cabin good. Mrs. Wynter was able to move to the 
bunk, taking Amy to lie by her side, and Sophy was 
accommodated with a shake-down on the floor, with 
rugs to cover her. 

A sailor came down with a bucket of water and a 
mop, with which he restored better order in the cabin; 
and Molly began to hope that her lattér end was not 
so near as she had believed. The skipper produced 
some brandy, and made his passengers take a little 
with a bit of hard biscuit. Nauseous as this was 
to the children it did them good, and both fell asleep 
after it, while Mrs. Wynter and Molly dozed and 
woke and dozed again from exhaustion. 

Mr. Wagstaffe and Henry were soon revived by the 
air on deck, and able to take some refreshment; but 
it was a disappointment to them when they learned 
from the captain that there was no chance of his being 
able to put them ashore at Harwich. 

“No, sir,’ said he, “I didn’t understand from you 
that you expected it. I cannot afford to run the fisk 
of losing my schwyt. You see, sir, French cruisers, 
privateers, and men-of-war are always on the look-out 
anywhere near the Channel, and it would be of little 
use for you to have escaped capture on land to run 
head foremost into capture by sea. The further north 
we go the better chance of giving them the slip.” 
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“I see, I see,” said Mr. Wagstaffe. “How far north 
will you think it prudent to go?” 

“Well, sir, we may make Yarmouth; but I think 
somewhere on the Yorkshire coast would be safest. 
This storm last night has driven us out of the direct 
line. I'll do the best I can for you, sir; but there is 
our own safety to think of too; and if I can get a 
homeward cargo ’twill be all the better for us.” 

“What sort of cargo would pay you best?” 

“Manchester cottons, hardware from Sheffield, 
knives, cutlery in general, bayonets, swords, and manu- 
factured goods. All such would pay well; but there is 
a strict prohibition now against importing any such, 
so it is a great risk. Boney wants to starve England 
out—the confounded fool! He forgets that she has all 
her colonies for a market without him.” 

Thus another night at sea had to be encountered 
before they landed. The worst was over now, how- 
ever, and on the evening of the second day the worn- 
out, afflicted family were all safely gathered together 
in a comfortable Yorkshire hotel in a small seaport 
town. 

Mr. Wagstaffe insisted upon defraying their charges 
until Mr. Richard Wynter could be communicated with 
and arrive to their assistance. 

This, however, was hardly needed; for so great was 
the compassion felt for them, and such interest was 
felt in their escape, that everyone in the hotel vied 
with the other in trying to serve them. 

Clothes were lent to them at once; and oh, the 


comfort of being bathed in soft warm water, cleansed 
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from all the impurities of these dreadful days, and 
feeling themselves sweet and tidy once again. 

Pale and weak, but thankful, they sat down to 
enjoy tea and hot toast in a comfortable room, round 
a well-ordered table, the window open to the pleasant 
breeze and fragrant flowers outside. 

Mr. Wagstaffe carved roast chicken; he and Henry 
made the joint of cold beef look foolish; Molly brewed 
tea, and waited upon them all. Sophy and Amy 
revived under these cheerful influences so far as to 
laugh and chatter; but Mrs. Wynter, though so thank- 
ful for the mercy vouchsafed to her in having saved 
all her children, yet could not enjoy the comfort around 
her for the ever-recurring thought of what her beloved 
husband might then be enduring. 

Well was it for her that she did not know the full 
_ extent of his misery. 

She, also, was too delicate a woman to have gone 
through so much with impunity. The cold which she 
had taken settled on her chest, and now that the strain 
was over, and the need for keeping up relaxed, she 
began to admit that she felt very ill. 

Molly was all right again; sea-sickness seemed to 
have carried off the violence of the little girls’ colds. 
A good night’s rest brought faint roses back to their 
cheeks, and they showed appetites for bread-and-milk 
at breakfast next morning which relieved all anxiety 
about them; but their mother broke a blood-vessel in 
a violent fit of coughing in the night, and lay between 
life and death for many days. 

Mr. Wagstaffe was obliged to go up to London with 
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his despatches, and to give a detailed account of all 

er which had taken place at Helvoetsluys and the Hague. 

He would have taken Henry with him; but the boy 

_. refused to leave his mother in her precarious state, nor 
could he urge him to do so. 

Henry handed over to his kind friend the papers 
intrusted to him by his father, which Mr. Wagstaffe 
undertook to deliver in the proper quarter. He had 
already written to Mr. Richard Wynter, who would, in 
all probability, answer his letter in person as quickly 
as possible; and, enjoining upon Henry to let him 
know how his mother went on, and to apply to him if 
need occurred, he set off for town. 

Mrs. Wynter’s illness increased, her fever ran very 
high, and she wandered in her mind at intervals. 
When this happened she constantly recurred to her 
husband’s peril. She fancied that she saw him ill, in 
great dangers, tortured, oppressed, stretching out im- 
ploring hands to her for succour which she was never 
able to yield him. She saw him sinking in the sea, 
drowning for want of the rope which she could not 
throw within his reach; she saw him pursued by 
demons seeking to murder him, and ever gaining upon 
his steps. 

Over and over again she enjoined Henry to go to 
his rescue; and could only be soothed by his promise 
to hasten to his side as soon as his uncle came and 
she was better. 

Meantime Mr. Richard Wynter was laid up with the 
gout and could not travel. The people at the inn were 
kindly, but too rough and homely to attend to the 
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sick lady properly. Molly was constantly occupied 
with her day and night, while there was no one but 
Henry to look after the little girls. Both had suffered 
from the hardships which they had undergone, and 
needed care. 

Besides this, they had no employments, no amuse- 
ments, nothing to occupy their time. There was no 
school fit for them in that little town, no companions 
such as Henry considered suitable. He sent Molly to 
buy needles and thread, calico and flannel for them, so 
that they might help in replacing necessary garments. 
He bought a few books, slates, and such like, setting 
them lessons himself. He took them for long country 
walks, and saw that they had their pe meals in 
dainty order. 

He knew that this homely work formed his first 
Bai during his parents’ absence and incapacity for — 
attending to them; and he felt repaid by the fond, 
clinging affection shown to him by the little ones. He 
_ knew that he was doing rightly, but also felt weary 
of the constant talking down to their level, he who had 
for the last two years been the friend and companion 
of such a man as his father. 

After all his solicitude for his sisters he sighed to 
| notice that, when the jolly old fox-hunting parson rode 
over to visit them from his rollicking pachelos rectory, 


_ three miles off, and made the little girls each the 
_ present of a doll, the playthings were more to them 


than all his painstaking efforts to amuse them with 
stories and the manufacture of paper purses and 


’ boxes. 
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Their landlady found a bundle of fine dolls’ rags for 
them, and they were far happier in sewing upon them 
in their own way than with all he could do for them. 

Books for himself he could not compass; such as he 
required were far too expensive for his means, and he 
felt very lonely. 

Letters from Mr. Wagstaffe gave him great uneasi- 
ness. Captain Jackson and six seamen had arrived, 
after escaping in an open boat. The accounts which 
they gave of the horrors from which they had suffered 
in the Brill, were dreadful enough to haunt him day and 
night, poorly as letters must needs detail them. But 
what were they to the agonizing apprehensions for 


his dear father, shot down in the attempt to escape, 


and left lying on the shore, whether dead or alive his 
friends could not tell. 

Henry had no one to whom he could talk of this. 
His mother was in no condition to be agitated further, 
Sophy and Amy too young; Molly wholly engrossed 
with her mistress. He told the landlord of the inn 
all about it, receiving a certain amount of sympathy 
from him, and the ‘village gossips who came each — 
evening to smoke in the Shave -parlour; but this sym- 
pathy was hardly a comfort to him, as their vulgar 
minds were more excited and impressed by the details 
of horror and bloodshed than able to give him rational 
counsel or consolation. 

“Lawks a’ mussey!” they cried, “thy poor, dear pa 
will ha’ bled to death there, lying in th’ watter, for 
sure. We be main sorry for ’ee, maister.” — 

It was nearly three weeks before any further re- 
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liable news reached the poor boy, then Mr. Liston and 
Mr. East arrived 

Mr, East, having sutisfied his chiefs at the Foreign 
Office, came straight down to Yorkshire, to give all 
information in his power to Mrs. Wynter, who, by that 
time, was able to sit up in her own room. She was 
the shadow of the pretty woman whom Mr. East had 
known in Helvoetsluys. He was terribly shocked to 
see the ravages which illness had made upon her fair, 
gentle beauty; but she was recovering slowly at last. 

She knew nothing of the previous wretched anxiety, 
and Mr. East only told her a part of his story. Cap- 
tain Wynter was not in prison when he came away, 
he said. He had not been well, and was therefore re- 
moved to a cottage where the people were his friends. 
He was a prisoner, certainly, but kindly treated. He 
was to be taken on board a frigate soon for a short 
voyage. 

Mrs. Wynter knew the people at the cottage, as has 
_been said before, and was pleased to think of her hus- 
band being there. She was sure that they would be 
kind to nis 

“JT was very unfaithful through my illness, I fear, 
Henry, dear,” said she. “I distrusted God’s mercy, 
and worried myself unnecessarily, you see. I will try 
to be more patient now.” 

Henry, who knew all, could scarcely refrain from a 
heavy groan. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HENRY’S RESOLVE. 


R. RICHARD WYNTER was much indisposed, 
and it was not considered fit for him to travel so 
far as from Hampshire to the Yorkshire sea-coast. He 
despatched letters of sympathy, and the funds neces- 
sary for bringing his distressed sister-in-law and her 
family to him. Their difficulty lay in the long jour- 
ney for Mrs. Wynter. | 
Here Mr. East intervened. Might he not escort 
them all, with himself, to London, where the invalid 
lady could rest in his house for a few days, and obtain 
better medical advice than was to be had in the coun- 
try. His wife would be delighted to do all in her 
power for her, and this would break the journey nicely. 
It was a seasonable proposal, and gladly accepted. 
Henry travelled by coach, alone, and his mother and 
sisters in Mr. East’s carriage. Mrs. Wynter bore the 
removal better than could be expected; and, after a 
few days’ rest, proceeded on her way to her brother- 
in-law’s house. | 
Richard was the elder of the two brothers, and 
owned the little estate which had been handed down 
from father to son in that family for many genera- 
tions. It was a pretty place, but neither it nor its 
revenues were large. Richard, being a childless 
widower, lived there in considerable comfort, farming ~ 
his own land, hunting and shooting in the season, and — 
oe ‘ 
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keeping up a creditable appearance, but he was not 
rich. His wife had brought him no fortune, and he 
had never saved. oe 

Captain Wynter’s money was chiefly invested in the 
packet which he commanded, and which was now 
seized by the French. Such as remained yielded a very 
small income. 

He would be indemnified for the loss of his ship in 
course of time, but many months would probably elapse 
before the preliminary formalities would be concluded. 
His perquisites as packet-captain were, of course, now 
at an end, and his regular salary, from the post-office, 

_ as such, was not £70 a year. 

A portion of this was remitted to his wife during 
his captivity, the rest was reserved, to be sent, with 
the men’s wages, to Mr. Sievewright, as agent. He 
would divide it out to them, and little enough would 
it be for their maintenance, when every necessary 
article was charged to them at double its usual price, 
even if it ever reached them. 

poy. old enough to understand these questions of 

‘monty, felt great perplexity as to what his course - 
ought to be. His mother’s resources would do little 
more than clothe herself and his sisters, especially as 
they needed everything to be bought afresh. If she 
Acoma pay Molly’s wages in addition, her means would 
_be strained to the utmost; and Molly was necessary to 
her comfort and that of the children. 

“His uncle, in housing and keeping them, did all in 
~ his power. He did it generously and kindly enough 
for hé was a man strong in family affection; but 

ee 
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Henry knew his income, and felt that he ought not to 
pull upon it in his own person; he ought to do some- 
thing to maintain himself. 

Rachard Wynter did not gainsay him when he mooted 
the question to him. 

“Well, my lad,” he said, “you are right, you are 
quite right. A lad of spirit like you should never be 
content to sit down in a corner as I have done. You 
should see something of the world, and do something 
with your life first. I have often wished that I had 
done so; but this estate fell in when I was hardly 
older than you, and we Wynters had always lived on 
it. It never occurred to me until too late that it was 
a life of mere vegetation. And it would be worse for 
you, as it will not be yours perhaps for many a day. 
I am not fifty yet, and may live for twenty years. 
What do you think of doing?” 

“Uncle, I cannot settle down to do anything until 
I know that my father is well cared for. The thought 
of his being a prisoner in a foreign country, ill, maimed, 
and poor, haunts me.” 

“ How can you help it, though?” 

“T do not see how to help it; but I cannot be happy 
to leave him alone there to suffer, and pertape to die, 
while we are all living in comfort here.” 

“Of course it is a a thing, a very sad thing. I 
am sure the thought of it comes between me and every 
bit of victuals I put into my mouth. But what would 
you have me do?” 

“You, Uncle? Nothing. But I want to go to him 
myself,—wait upon him,—comfort him.” 
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“Nonsense, boy! A pretty comfort you would be if 
you were clapped into prison, too, and had to pull upon 
him for all you wanted, beyond bread and water. He 
has little enough for himself. It is sheer nonsense to 
think of it, Hal. I won’t give you a penny to help 
you in such a wild-goose chase. Stay in England, and 
be a comfort to your mother, if you want to please 
him.” 

There was no moving his uncle from this position, 
though Henry kept true to his desire to seek his 
father out; and all the more so as days lengthened 
into weeks, and no further news of Captain Wynter 
arrived. June, July, August had passed, and no news 
of him at all had reached his family since Mr. East’s 
return. 

Was he too ill to write? Was he alive? All sorts 
of horrid doubts assailed poor Henry’s mind. 

September, October came and went, and still no 
news whatever. Henry could bear it no longer; he 
came to the resolution of going up to London, and see- 
ing whether something could not be done. 

His mother was now fairly restored to health, and 
settled down to her quiet life; keeping the house, teach- 
ing the children, and with a small but pleasant circle of 
friends gathered around her. Sad and pensive always, 
anxious about her husband’s fate, yet not devoid of 
cheerfulness, because, indeed, she had never been told 
the worst, and had no suspicion of it. s 

Mr. Wynter saw that the boy was firmly bent upon 
his desire to seek his father personally, so he let him 
- go to town, hoping that those in authority there, 
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_ whom Henry proposed to consult, would convince him 
of the impossibility of his scheme, and might offer him 
some appointment, on the strength of his father’s ser- 
vices and misfortunes, which would provide for him. 

He made him a very liberal present of money to 
pay his expenses for a few weeks in London, until he 
found suitable employment; and, his wardrobe being 
“now once again replenished by his mother’s and 
Molly’s busy hands, he bade them adieu, and started 
off on the top of the coach for the metropolis towards 
the end of November. 

Upon arriving in London Henry sought out Mr. 
Wagstaffe and Mr. East, who both strenuously advised 
him to have nothing to do with any attempt at en- 
deavouring to join his father. 

“You do not know what you are proposing to do— 
the impossibilities in the way; the manner in which 
any foolhardiness on your part may increase your 
father’s difficulties, and frustrate any hopes of release 
or exchange for him.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Henry modestly, but firmly, “I 
do know something of the difficulties and privations 


which must lie in my path. For impossibilities, I do | 


not believe “in them. For dangers, I am willing to 
face them. Perhaps, sirs, you are hardly aware what 
a father I am blessed with; how much he is to me; 
how much risk I consider it worth running if I could 
but help him in any way, or show him that ¥ ap- 
preciate what he has done for me.” 

“Tall talk, boy. You are young and evidently full 
of romance. We say again, that you are wholly ignor- 


a 
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ant of the difficulties of helping your father, and 


the probability, nay, certainty, that you may add, 


considerably to his troubles even if it were likely that 
you could ever reach him.” 

“Gentlemen, have you sons of your own? ‘Think 
were you crippled, ill, poor, prisoners, 
foreign country, oppressed in every way, a 
my dear father to be, would it be no comfo: 
that your child cared enough for you to vis! 


danger and difficulty to reach you, and try at least to 


be of use?” 

“What scheme have you formed?” asked Mr. Wag- 
staffe, touched in spite of common-sense, and remem- 
bering the fortitude which the lad had shown upon 
their voyage, as well as the reliance evidently placed 
upon him by his mother and her faithful old de- 
pendent. 

“Sir, I cannot form any hard-and-fast scheme. 
Circumstances as they rise must guide me in great 
measure. I know the country, and the ways of the 
people. JI have friends among the peasantry and 
fishermen about Helvoetsluys. I can speak their lan- 


guage, and understand French well. I am a strong, 


healthy fellow, able to rough it. I can Tide, ae 
and manage a boat. I do not think J am a fool, for 
my father considered me worthy of his friendship; 
and, Eavomen, I am determined to go to him, befall 
what may.” 

Mr. Wagstaffe looked approvingly at his young 
applicant, and heaved a sigh. 


This was a fine young fellow. His own sons were 
(969) ¥ 
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young; he would like them to turn out equally brave, 
equally attached to him. He, as do all other men, 
knew fathers whose sons were neither a pride nor 
a pleasure to them. A recent case of this sort was 
strong in his memory now; and he thought of the 
money and advantages thrown recklessly away—the 
disgrace heaped upon those who should have been 
spared. It would be hard if this man’s good, worthy 
son should not be helped in so laudable a purpose as 
this, even should he fail in accomplishing it. 

“What do you want most towards the fulfilment 
of your end?” he asked. 

“Passport, sir, and money.” Henry flushed as he 
answered thus. Money was indispensable, but his 
pride révolted at asking for it. But it was for his 
father. “I would try and repay the money, or work 
it out somehow, sir, if I return home. My mother 
would do her best, too, and my uncle, I am sure, 
would help.” 

“Any passport which I could give you would be 
worse than’ worthless now. Money would, perhaps, 
procure you one at the Hague, or, better still, at Ham- 
burg. If you fail in procuring one by regular means, 
bribery may get one for you. I could give you a 
letter to a man at the Hague who could, perhaps, help 
you to one, and I will give you twenty pounds out of 
my own pocket. No, you must not regard it as a 
loan; it is a gift for use of my friend, your father.” 

“Thank you, sir, very much, indeed.” 

“And I,” said Mr. East, “will give you the same. 
God speed you with it! But, Henry, you must go to 
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see Mr, Freeling, at the post-office. He is a kindly 
man, and will be sure to help you if he can. I will 
take you to see him.” 

He put on his hat, and walked quickly with Henry 
to Lombard Street, where the post-office was then 
situated. 

An audience with Mr. Freeling (afterw» 
Francis) was easily obtained; and that gentiemm. 
with his usual courtesy, listened kindly to Henry’s 
story. | . 
“Very good, sir, very good,” said he, when he had 
paid attention to the whole. “Are you aware, my 


dear sir, that Captain Jackson, who escaped from _ 


the Brill, is now wishing to go to Heligoland with 
despatches? You know Captain Jackson, I presume?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, well.” 

“Ah, yes, I suppose you do. Well, Captain Jackson 
is now offered command of the Lady Elmira, a good 
privateer, and is on the point of sailing from Yar- 
mouth, with two packets, for Hatizownds in hopes of 
opening up communication with the Director of Posts 
in Hamburg. You are aware that, the ports being all 
closed by the French, there is great difficulty in pass- 
ing letters and despatches. Great difficulty, and con- 
siderable risk, too, sir.”. 

“T understand,” said Henry. 

“Such risk is, I need not say, paid well. Our 
packets can, of course, go no nearer than Heligoland, 
which is neutral ground, and though it is possible for 
a bold, wary person to make his way in some fishing 
or othersmall country boat up the Elbe, there is more 
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risk than usual now, from the early setting in of the 
winter, and the quantity of ice already encumbering 
the river. - If, however, you chocse to join in the 
attempt to convey despatches, you can sail with your 
friend, who will doubtless give you a free passage, and 
you will also be well rewarded. If you prefer going 
in a packet your passage will, of course, be free. Be 
successful, and you establish a claim upon the office, 
which, I will answer for it, will not remain unacknow- 
ledged. I do not forget that you, sir, saved your 
father’s papers for us. The post-office business being 
concluded you are, from that time, at liberty to 
employ yourself as you choose. <A free passage home 
again will be at your command whenever you claim 
it.” 

“Oh! sir, how can I thank you?” cried Henry. 

“Stop a moment, my good young man. I fear you 
_ will not thank me when I tell you that I believe, as 
your friends in the Foreign Office tell you, that your 
gallantry towards your father will be wholly thrown 
away; that it is utterly impracticable to help him; 
and that I expect you will be so speedily convinced 
of this fact, that you will be glad to return again to 
England with Captain Jackson.” 
_ “T shall, at least, have made the attempt,” said 
Henry. 

“Just so, just so; and I wish you success with all 
my heart.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Henry was very grave, but resolute. 

Mr. Freeling explained to him what duties were 
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expected from him; and placed further supplies of 
money at his command to defray his expenses while 
in the employment of the post-office. What his other 
friends had given him he reserved for his father’s use 


entirely. He quilted it into a belt, which he wore iroun’) | 


his waist, resolving not to touch it except at greet need 
Then he went to communicate with Captain Jackson. 

—— <The very fellow I want!” cried Jackson, upon s 
ing him. “My dear fellow, it has haunted me day sud 
night to think that I saved my own skin and left 
your father behind in such a plight. There are all 
the others, too. I feel no better than a coward to 
have done it, and I cannot rest without striking a 

- blow for them. I have had no end of trouble in 
stirring up people to help me, and my purse has been 
drained too far, among all these troubles and losses, 
to equip a vessel with all I shall want for any chance 
of success. But I have got enough at last. Between 
you and me, I am privately helped in very influential 
quarters —under the rose, you know. But I am 
helped, and men are my chief want now. I may 
reckon upon you, of course.” 

“For what, sir?” 

“For what! Did I not tell you at first? Why, for 
an endeavour to cut our friends out of the Brill 
prison, to be sure. It may be—it probably will be a 
pretty smart brush; but I mean to chance it. Will 
you go with me, or not?” 

“Will I? It is the very thing of all others which 
I want to do. There is my hand upon it, Captain.” 

“That is right. I thought 1 knew you, and meant 
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u-were. We shall have 


to try and find out where y 
a tough bit of work, Henry.” 

“I will flinch from nothing to get father out, sir, 
you may depend upon it.” 

“Well, then, the first thing is to see after your kit. 
Come to my lodging, and we will talk it over. You 
must be properly equipped, for there is certainly a 
rough passage before us to begin with.” 

He looked into all those matters with a skill ac- 
quired by long practice as a captain traversing those 
seas, and gave Henry all the advantage of his experi- 
ence as to what would be needed. 

Mr. Freeling, upon his next interview with Henry, 
gave him his instructions. They were made up into 
such small compass that the papers, written in cypher, 
were rolled up in a tiny case no larger than a pencil, 
easy to carry, and easy to conceal should occasion 
arise. They were safely disposed about his person; 
and, all being prepared, he wrote an affectionate letter 
to his mother, saying that he had been intrusted by 
the post-office with a commission which would take 
him abroad for some months, and she must not be 
uneasy should she not hear of him for a considerable . 
‘time, as it was now so difficult to send letters. He 
would be with their old friend, Captain Jackson, and 
she must regard no news as good news, until she heard 
from him at the close of his expedition. It was secret 
service, so he could explain no further; but he hoped 
to hear something of his father while engaged upon 
it, so he was sure that she would be pleased that he 
should have gone. . 
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Then he set sail, one bitter winter's a and soon 
saw the English shore recede from his view. 
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APTAIN JACKSON sailed from Yarmouth, in 
hopes of avoiding French cruisers a: ch as 
possible, and also, from prudential reasons, 9/24 an 


company with two post-office packets, whose caps 

he knew, and who were also bound upon a similarly 
hazardous voyage. They were in hopes of getting 
their mails to Hamburg by way of Cuxhaven. 

“Well, Henry,” said he, when they were fai Ae. 
of Yarmouth Roads, “here we are off at last.” 

“Yes,” said Henry, “and a dirty night we are going 
to have, too, I suspect.” 

“Wind dead against us, I admit; but, nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have,” quoth the daring captain. 

It would have been better, perhaps, had there been 
more wind, for it might have cleared away the fog; 
but such-as there was blew steadily from the ae 
and the air became more and more dense. Great 
waves of fog swept around them, like the dark, 
noiseless, swooping wings of malevolent spirits of the 
night. They curtained the ship around, shutting out 
alike the stars of heaven and the guiding lights of 
earth. 

The Lady Elmira parted tompany from her con- 
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‘sorts, the packets, in the thickness around,eand beat 


about without being able to direct her course or even 
to know where she was, except that, if anywhere, she 
must be drifting northwards in a direction exactly 


- opposite to that which she wished to take. 


“Ship ahead!” cried out the man on the watch. 

“Ship astern!” bawled out another, 

Henry gasped. A huge shadowy mass, close ath- 
wart the bows, had loomed out of the darkness like 
an enormous ghost. It seemed ready to bear down 
upon them and engulf them in the inky waves. 
Astern towered another, rolling from side to side, as 
if in malignant, silent laughter at the trap into which 
the Lady E mera had run. 

There was rushing and hurrying on board, mys- 
terious whistling, shouting, commanding, incompre- 
hensible signals given and answered. Sails flapped, 
cords strained, some secrets of seamanship were 
performed which his untutored mind failed to under- 
stand, and the mighty goblins faded away into the 
unseen again. 

“That was a near shave,” said Jackson in a tone of 
relief. 

“Were they two of the packets that sailed with 
us?” asked Henry. 

“Aye. As much disconcerted to see us as we 
them. I hope they will keep their distance till this 
fog lifts.” 

“ How cold it has turned in this last half-hour!” 

“Yes, the wind is veering round to the nor’-east. 
It will bring snow with it most likely.” 
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It did. .The sight of the fog lifting was a curious 
one. It drew up from the sea like a drop-scene in a 
theatre; first permitting the emerald colour of the 
heaving water to be perceived in close quarters to 
the vessel; then further and further off; the horizon 
spreading on either hand, and the skirts of 
hanging in long ragged fringes, as if loth to 
hold upon the sea, and stretching out clinging | 
to retain its grasp upon it. 

Then a ray of sunlight shot through its thinning 
vapours, bringing out touches of high light, and darken- 
ing the shadows on the waves. The billows obeyed the 
call of the rising wind, and mounted into foaming 
crests, which played like cup-and-ball with their ship, 
tossing it up and down in scorn of its attempts to 
guide its own way. 

Then the. sun was obscured by masses of silver- 
edged, jet-black clouds; colour and light vanished 
once more, and a scurry of driving sleet swept across 
the heavens, whitening their decks, stinging their 
faces, and casing the tackle with ice. 

“We must put back to Yarmouth,” sighed Jackson. 
“Discretion is the better part of valour now. It is of 
no use to persist in the teeth of this.” 

So they put back; and the wind, having conquered 
in the struggle, gloried over their discomfiture, and 
blew them back in triumph. 

“Companions in defeat,” said Henry, pointing to 
the post-office packets, just ahead of them, also com- 
pelled to return. | 

“Tt is not much comfort to know that others are as 
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badly off as we, but yet there is a kind of satisfaction 
in it,” said Jackson grimly. “I can’t bear to be beaten 
by others in anything which I undertake.” 

“Father says that the great success with which we 
English meet in colonization, or war, or struggles for 
freedom, is that we never know when we are beaten,” 
said Henry laughing. 

“Stick to that, my boy. Make sure that your aim 
is a good honest one first, and then refuse to be beaten; 
never admit to yourself that you are so, and ‘you 
will pull through.” 

“¢ Nil desperandum’ shall be my motto.” 

“ And a good one too.” 

There was no chance of setting sail again next day. 

The wind remained in the same quarter, blowing 
strongly, but on the following morning it shifted to 
_ the west-south-west, and the Lady Elmira hoisted her 
anchor joyfully and sailed away in cheerful spirits. 

These spirits were not allowed to last. The cold 
was intense; and though the wind was fair all that 
day and the next, Jackson had many doubts as to 
whether ice off the shore would not prove to be a very 
serious impediment to their progress as si drew 
near land. 

On the third day the wind veered round again to 
the old quarter, and they laboured hard against it, 
arriving at Heligoland at last. 

“Now,” said Henry, drawing a deep breath, “now 
begins the tug-of-war in earnest.” | 

“Ah! it does so. There’s not a pilot out of the 
whole scoundrelly set that will answer my signals. 
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I suppose they are all afraid to take us to the Elbe— - 


a parcel of cowardly fools! I only wish that I had 
the sorting of them.” 

“ What will you do for want of one?” 

“Do? Doas they do in the Isle of Man—i}). *s! 
they can, to be sure. We have not come all t! 
to lie here idle, have we?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“You don’t mean to begin by pee tender 
your skin, I suppose?” 

“When I do mean that I'll tell you,” replied Henry, 
flushing high. 


“Be ready by daybreak, then, and we'll show them ~ 


the way.” 

By daybreak they started, but it needed strong 
faith to believe there was any day to break. The 
heavens were black with snow-clouds, the distances 
indistinct, the air full of fine flakes, falling thickly, 
and caking up as they fell. There was every proba- 
bility of a heavy fall, as the barometer was so low. 

It was after mid-day before they could shoot the 
ice ab Cuxhaven, where their arrival caused great 
excitement. 

The ice was piled up against the pier of that town 
like miniature icebergs in the polar region. Every 
ebb-tide pouring swiftly out from the mouth of the 
Elbe washed down quantities of floating drift-ice; 
every rising one drove it back fiercely up the banks, 
crashing the blocks one against another, forcing great 
sheets upwards upon masses already frozen to the 
ground on the shores; piling up sharp jags against 
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solid lumps in wild confusion, and leaving pools that 
could find no vent but by trickling over clefts and 
crannies in slender waterfalls that froze into icicles as 
they dripped, and enhanced the wild beauty of the 
scene. 

Fast-falling, hard-frozen snow piled itself as a soft 
germent upon the summits of pinnacle and rampart 
wherever it could find a vantage-spot to which it 
might cling, and freeze; and ever, as with each tide 
the passage-way narrowed on either hand, from: the 
wild and yet wilder confusion of impediment, so the 
stream shot thr ough swifter and more dangerously. 

Again and again did the crew of the Lady Elmira 
heave the line upon the quay. It was frozen hard 
and stiff; the rings inserted among the stones of the 
pier were. frozen down firmly; the rope fell short 
across the intervening ice; the men on shore failed to 
secure it; it slipped acu their benumbed hands. 

Hurrah! They have it at last! It is twisted 
around a massive post—yet another coil—another— 
haul the vessel in—warily now, warily!—one more 
turn round the post—haul altogether ! 

A sound like a pistol shot!—the rope has parted— 


snapped asunder, the useless ends fly apart, and two. 


men are swept off the pier upon the ice below with the 
recoil. 

The Lady Himira cannot keep the place she has 
- attained; the ebb of the tide runs too powerfully for 


‘her; she drifts back and back—the crew lose all power _ 


of directing her course—all navigation is hopeless. 
Will she be driven out to sea again? No; among 
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the many sand-banks which encumber the harbour, 
hope lies, and is justified. The vessel grounds, and 
stays fast, but miles away from the town. 

Night falls as the keel grates upon the frozen sands; 
nothing can be done till daybreak; but » 
anxious night! Mass after mass of ice bea wn 
upon them with repeated dull thud and 
report, first on their bows, then on the stern. 

“We cannot survive this long,” said Jackson: 
must land the men, and such of the stores as it is 
possible to save.” 

“Give me a line,” said Henry. “I am light and 
active. I will take it over the ice, and secure it on 
land. Then others can pass over with loads more easily.” 

He fastened a line around his waist, and leapt over 
the bulwarks upon the first sheet of ice. It turned 
beneath his feet, and only great agility saved him 
from being precipitated into the sea. The sharp edges 
cut his hands and legs, but a desperate scramble landed 
him upon the next floe, which was firmer frozen. 
Slipping, falling, scrambling, springing from piece to 
piece, he reached solid ground at last, and made the 
_rope fast. The crew, by its help, passed over more 
easily, each man with some precious package. 

The despatches with which Captain Jackson was 
intrusted, and those which Henry carried, were not 
among these. They were written in cipher, with such © 
. fine character, upon paper so small and thin, that they . 
‘ were coiled up in a metal tube hardly larger than a 
pencil-case, and suspended around their guardians’ 
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But Jackson carried many articles of merchandise 
which were extremely valuable, and which were thus 
safely brought to land. 

The village of Doos was not far from the spot where 
they succeeded in landing. Here they hired a waggon, 
piled into it everything of most consequence, and were 
driven to Cuxhaven, arriving there just a week after 
they had first started from Yarmouth—a week of in- 
cessant labour, anxiety, and hardship. 

Captain Jackson, after delivering his share of des- 
_ patches to the authorities in Cuxhaven, returned to his 
ship, to get it off if possible, and put it into a fit state 
for his further venture. Henry, meanwhile, hired a 
small boat, with a couple of men to row it, and started 
at night, with muffled oars, on his attempt to reach 
Hamburg. 

The men whom he was fortunate enough to engage 
were accustomed to go upon whaling expeditions to 
Greenland, and thus knew well how to contend with 
floating ice ; but there was less and less of this as they 
proceeded up the Elbe, and advanced further and fur- 
ther beyond the influence of salt water. As the river 
became less and less tidal, so did the ice spread and 
spread, and it soon became necessary for Henry to 
proceed upon skates. 

Another difficulty now beset him. He could not 
converse in German, and neither Dutch nor F rench 
helped him any further. 

One of the men in his employment, however, was 
conversant with the language, and both spoke English, — 
having traded in many English ports. Henry, there- 
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fore, took this man on with him, leaving the other to 
take care of the boat until his return. 

It was well that he did so, for the fellow proved tw 
be useful. Not only did he know the language, but 
the best road as well as the quietest part of 
burg in which to put up, and some wel!-lisposec 
people to guide and direct the boy; thus me!ing hi 
mission much more easy than it might otherwise have 
proved. 


This completed, Henry found his return journey 


tolerably feasible. A slight thaw had set in, spoiling 
the skating, but rendering the boat’s progress less 
difficult, and they were now going with the stream, 
not against it. 

On arriving at Cuxhaven, he found that Jackson 
had got the Lady Elmira off the sand-bank, completed 
his own business there, and was busily engaged in 
overhauling his ship, and repairing all damages in- 
curred by the attacks of the drift-ice. 

A post-office packet had succeeded in arriving, and 
to her captain were the missives which Henry had 
received in Hamburg intrusted, to be forwarded to 
Mr. Freeling ; and the two friends set themselves to 
work to prepare all matters for an attack upon Brill, 
in which they trusted to bring their friends off from 
the prison. 

It was a bold venture, but they started full of hope. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
EFFORTS AT RESCUE. 


ND now,” said Henry, “what is our next move? 
How do you propose to communicate with my 
father ?” 

Jackson glanced uneasily at his young friend, hesi- 
tated to reply, and looked away across the darkening 
horizon before he spoke. 

“You know,” said he at. last, “we must take all 
chances into consideration—we must face possibilities; 
it may be that—that—” 

“You mean,” said Henry, “that my dear father may 
have succumbed to his injuries. I have thought of 
that, but I don’t believe it. Mr. Sievewright would 


have managed to have given us some hint of so great 


a misfortune had it occurred.” 

“TI don’t believe it either,” said Jackson, turning 
eagerly towards the boy. “I cannot believe it. Dear 
old Wynter! My friend of so many years—my tried 
and trusty comrade through so many dangers and 
difficulties. No; I will not believe it, Henry,” he 
cried, lashing himself up into greater and greater ex- 
citement as he spoke. “Henry! when I think that the 


adventure which gave me my freedom only resulted in 


greater suffering and harder captivity for him, I am 
ready to curse myself for getting off, and leaving him 


_ to bear the brunt of it. I would pay any price to 
secure for him a share in that freedom which I cannot 
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enjoy without him. I would pay that freedom itself 


if that price would secure it for him! But it will 
not, it will not,” sighed he, relapsing all at once into 
depression. 

Henry wrung his hand, and paced the dec! in grout 
agitation. 

Returning to his friend’s side in a few minites, he 
resumed : 

“But this is futile; we must take counsel 1c 
what chances lie before us. Do you suppose that my 
father is still lying in Jansen’s cottage ?” 

“No,” said Jackson, “it is not probable. He must 


have been moved back into the prison if he has re- 


covered. He is too valuable a captive to be lightly 
risked. But we shall soon know. Jansen is an old 
scamp, and more than the simple ignorant fisherman 
that he appears to be. But he will help us, for if he 
loves anyone more than himself, it is your father. I 
managed to send him a secret message while we were 
in Heligoland, and he will be on the look-out for us. 


I expect that his fishing will take him far out to sea 


to-night.” 

“And doubtless that is he,” said Henry, whose keen 
young eyes had pierced the gathering shades of night 
and perceived a fishing-boat approaching. 

One slender ray of faint light, shown and instan- 
taneously withdrawn on board of the Lady Elmira, 
was answered by two similarly faint flashes from the 
boat. All was expectation. 

In a few minutes the old Dutchman stood upon the 
deck, and Henry had seized his horny hand. 
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“My father!” gasped he; his tongue could frame no 
other words. 

“Why, bless you, master! hearty, hearty again is 
the captain, but goes, you know, upon a wooden leg. 
But ’tis wonderful to see him, that it is.” 

The relief was almost overpowering. Tears, which 
the young man had not shed for all the dangers and 
fears which he had undergone, rose now to his eyes 
and choked his utterance. 

“Come, come, sir, cheer up; it might have been 
worse. Me and my old frau, we often thought as how 
he could never pull round, but he has done so.” 

“Ts he with you now?” 

“No, sir; he has been taken back to the fort this 
two months; but I saw him yesterday, and he was 
brave and hearty. I could not get speech of him, 
though, to say as how I'd be likely to see Capn 
Jackson here.” 

“ And as to what we have come for. Can you help 
us to get him free?” 

“ Ah, I was afraid that was what you had in your 
mind! I don’t see how that is to be done, sir. It is 
but a wild-goose scheme.” 

“That may be, but it must be tried,” said Jackson 
firmly. 

“There is but one way, sir. Are you well supplied 
with gold-dust to blind the sentry’s eyes and stuff up 
his ears? It will take more than was raised last 
time.” 

“But more can be had now,” replied the captain. 
“Listen tome. The fort is entered by one gate only, 
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and the approach to this is by a raised causeway 
sloping up from the beach, and covered for more than 
half its length by every high tide—which practically 
turns the building into an island for the time.” 

“Tt does so, sir.” 

“Very well. When I was confined there, this ap- 
proach was looked upon as so safe, from this reason, 
as to be but slightly guarded. The important outlook 
was seawards, lest ships of war should approach on 
that side and bombard the place.” 

“Yes, sir; but the guard-rooms are in the towers 
on either Band of the entrance-gate, and a sentry is 
always kept pacing there.” 

“Exactly so. But if that sentry be squared, and 
the attention of the guard be attracted seawards—” 

“J see your scheme, sir; it is very hazardous, but 
just possible. It will, though, depend upon too many ~ 
chances; and, if it fails, will make the captain’s lot 
harder than before. They will be doubly hard on him 
if it fails.” 

_ “Tt must not fail. See here: in the first place, here 
is the price of the boat which you lost when I escaped, 
and of the help which you gave to us then.” 

So saying, Jackson handed to the fisherman a sum 
which made his eyes glisten. 

“Now, a further sum of the same amount would 
make yqu easy for the rest of your life. Do you mean 
. to earn it, or refuse it?” 

“Your honour has such a way with you,” said 
- Jansen. 
_ “ Aye or no?” demanded Jackson. 
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“Well, aye, if you will have it so,” said the man; 
“but how if you fail ?” 

“TI pay only for success,” pronounced the captain’s 
firm voice. “Make it success, and I pay all; fail, and 
I pay nothing. Is it a bargain?” 

“Well, sir, I will do my best. A man can but do 
that. Those French soldiers are open enough to a 
bribe, for none of them have seen a sow of their pay 
these many months. These posts are given to them 
to keep them quiet, because they get so much from 
the prisoners. Loot in the present and promotion in 
the near future are what they look for.” 

“Just so. What you must do is to get speech with 
Captain Wynter, give him this money, and let him 
settle with the sentry. This will keep you out of it 
if any mishap occurs. Tell Wynter that we are here; 
that the Lady Elmira will cruise to-morrow evening 
just in sight of the fort, so as to keep the garrison all 
on the gui vive, expecting an attack. High water is 
at seven, and it will then be dark enough for a boat 
with muffled oars to draw near without being seen or 
heard. It will lie on the north side of the causeway, 
close in under its shadow, and will be manned by his 
friends. Can you undertake to do this?” — 

“JT suppose I can, sir.” 

“And tell him that my mother has been very ill, 
and is better and living with my uncle; and that the 
~ children are well, and that we will never forget him, 
and pray for him daily, and—” ' 

“No more of that, Henry,” said Jackson. “The less 
Jansen has to tell him the better. If all goes well 
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_ you can let him know everything better than he, and 
you will but confuse him now by sending too many 
messages,” 

Henry turned petulantly away, but Jansen winked 
at him. “Ill mind, master; don’t ye fear. I'll tell 
him.” ° 

He went down over the side of the ship and sailed 
away upon his night-fishing. 

Henry was left with emotion indescribable. Hope 
and fear were equally powerful; a longing to be 
doing something, making some—any—preparations, 
and a dread of being too sure; a doubt, lurking in the 
depths of his soul, as to whether it were not wholly use- 
less to hope. A haze was over his inner sight; he could 
not see his father there—why, he had no reasonable 
answer to give, but he could not. 

He roamed up and down the quarter-deck, trying to 

pierce the distance beyond which Brill lay; he de- 
- scended into the cabin and laid out comforts and toilet 
appliances for his father’s use; then he mounted the 
companion again, and tramped backwards and for- 
wards like a caged lion. 


Jackson would have talked to him, but Henry could — 


not put his feelings into words, and the captain’s 
_kindly expressions seemed to him stereotyped conven- 
~ tionality which chafed him unutterably. He must-be 
quiet; he needed silence, and Jackson let him alone. 
Yet, when quiet, the turmoil of his spirits wholly pre-" 
vented thought. 

He could not sleep any more than think. The close 
air of the cabin oppressed him, and he passed the night 
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on deck beneath the solemn influences of the mysteri- 
ous vault of heaven. It was a cloudy night and dark, 
but there was a pale stretch of opal sky above, now 
obscured by sweeping soft gray masses of vapour, now 
clear and empty of all but a few dim stars. It was 
more soothing than a brilliantly gem-set heaven would 
have been. 

In the early morning the waning moon, in its last 
quarter, rose, sickly and dying; the chilly wind moaned 
and sighed, and the sea heaved in unison. When the 
watch was changed Jackson came up, and almost forced 
him to leave his post by the main-stay which he had 
then occupied for hours. He coaxed him to drink 
some warming stimulant and made him lie down. 
Henry Be oted: no longer, and fell almost at once into — 
a deep sleep. aie 

Late in the day he awoke, much more like himself. 
Jackson had food ready for him, and then it was time 
to prepare for their expedition. 

This long sleep had restored Henry’s equilibrium of 
mind; he felt calm and self-possessed. The captain’s 
gig was prepared for them and launched as soon as 
darkness was sufficiently advanced. In silence as of 
death they rowed towards the Brill, whose fort was. 
dimly conspicuous by its watch-fires and torches. a 

Meantime Jansen had performed his part. Under 
the guise of a simple fisherman, haggling for the best 
price for his goods, he managed to convey his message 
to Captain Wynter and hand to him the little bag of 
gold intrusted to his care. He dared not enter, into 
any further conversation with his friend than was 
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absolutely necessary for this purpose. Eyes and ears 
were all around them, ever ready to spy and report. 

“Your handkerchiefs, sir, which you left behind 
you, and the stockings into which my wife has knit 
new feet,” said he openly enough, handing Wynter the 
little bundle, ech was strangely heavy for such 
articles. 

The captain knew that he had left nothing of the 
sort at Jansen’s cottage, and was thus aware that some 
communication was to be conveyed to him; yet he 
started with a mighty thrill of wonder and hope upon 
perceiving that these handkerchiefs were such as his 
son used, and were, in fact, marked “H. Wynter”. 

He looked further; the stockings were marked 
“ Jackson”. 

Eagerly did he glance at the stolid face of the old 
Dutchman; nothing was to be observed there—it was 
perfectly devoid of expression. Presently, however, 
he came up to the captain, saying: 

“You might as well buy this little fish, sir; it is 
_ quite fresh. I caught it last night just there, on the 
north side of the causeway, soon after seven o'clock.” 

A momentary glance of meaning flitted over the 
wooden face, which became as stolid as ever in an 
instant. 

“Shall you try to take more on the same ground?” 
asked Wynter, speaking: Dutch. 


“Not I myself, sir, but some friends hope to catch 2 fa 


a big fish there about the same time this evening.” : 
“JT wish them luck,” said the captain, paying a small — 
. coin for the fish. 
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He could hardly believe that such a message was_ 


intended; he could not understand how it had been 
conveyed to Jansen; he was perfectly bewildered, and 
leant against the wall of the court-yard, lost in amaze- 
ment. 

Presently the fisherman, having disposed of his mer- 
chandise, came up to the conn Tinr ae who happened 
to be standing within Wynter’'s hearing. 

Touching his cap, Jansen said: 

“Please your honour, I think you ought to know 
that while we were out fishing last night we saw a 
very smart, rakish-looking English privateer cruising 
about. I did not quite see what she was doing; her 
movements were rather suspicious. 1 suppose you 
would be quite ready to repel an attack, sir, if that 
should be her little game.” 

The commandant laughed. “Yes, yes,” said he, 
“you need not be anxious; no privateer would be mad 
enough to attack the Brill fortress single-handed. 
We should only need to show our teeth, and she 
would take to her heels fast enough.” 

“No offence, sir, I hope,” said Jansen humbly. 
“Tt seemed my duty to give you warning that shai 
craft was about.’ 

“All right, my good man, I will see to it,” said the 
officer carelessly. 

Another meaning glance reached Wynter, whose 
heart leapt up within him at the hope thus conveyed. 

He hurried away, as soon as Jansen was gone, to 
examine the bundle which had reached him so unex- 
pectedly. A scrap of paper was inside a small bag 
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of gold concealed within the long stocking. On it 
was written: 

“ Square sentry :—north side, seven p.m.” 

He rolled the fragment up into a match, and lit 
his pipe with it, watching it burn to the last ash, 
and scattering the dust on the wind. 

Then he strolled over to the gateway, and looked 
out upon the lie of the ground. 

No boat could come very close up to the north side 
of the causeway, even at high water, low rocks 
stretching below it for some distance seawards. It 
would be necessary to scramble over these, no easy 
task in the dark, and when impeded by the loss of a 
limb. But the north side of the causeway was the 
only place where any hope of success could exist; the 
southern side being full in the light from the little 
town, and from the principal guard-room in the fort. 

The lights there threw the shadow of the fort across — 
the rocks and sea, in very strong depth of contrast. 
Wynter gazed and gazed again, unable to gauge pro- 
perly the best or most likely spot for the venture. 

The guard would be changed in the afternoon, about 
four o'clock. Nothing could be done with the sentry 
. then in charge; the captain could only lean against 
the wall, smoking and thinking in silence. 

Four oclock came; the relieving guard always 
caused a little stir, a little excitement; it was some- 
thing to see, an event in the prisoners’ dull day. 
Then they dispersed again; some to play at dice; 
some to pace up and down the yard; some to prepare 
their evening meal. Wynter found a seat upon the 
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bench outside the guard-room, and sat there vs 


chance, watchful and ees 

“You seem’ dull, monsieur,” said a voice close to. 
him. It was that of one of the guard, who had come 
out of the close room, reeking with the stale tobacco 
fumes from many rank pipes. 

“Dull, my friend! Yes,” replied Wynter. “Im- 
prisonment is not a lively state.” 

“And monsieur has, doubtless, a wife over yonder,” 
continued the fellow, pointing casually in the direetion 
in which he supposed England to be lying. 

“A wife, my good sir, and some beloved children. 
And you, sir, have you the same precious belong- 
ings ?” 

“ Ah, no, worse luck! JI should have had a pretty 
little wife, and been a happy man but for this cursed 
conscription. Heaven only knows now whether I 
shall ever see her again.” 

“You must hope for the best. You may soon be 
able to buy yourself out of the army, and return to 
your home.” - ° 


- 


“No such luck for me. Not a sow of our pay can — 


we get, and here we are so far from the seat of war! 


All that is to be made here is stopped long before it 
comes down to the poor gendarme. Our chiefs want 
it as much as we; there is no chance for us.” 

_ “That 18 sad for you,” said Wynter, glad to lead 
the man on into a tirade against his bad-lyck, the 
government, the conscription, and all the troubles 
which were sore and galling to him. He did not 
often meet with so sympathetic a listener; and once 
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having begun to pour out a catalogue of his grievances, 
the string was a long one. 

“Well,” said Wynter at last, “yours is a hard case, 
certainly. I cannot cure it, but I could put a trifle 
into your way if you choose. My old wound is 
throbbing and burning to-day most consumedly, and 
there is no place within this beastly old hole where I 
could get a bath to cool it down. If you and your 
comrade there liked to let me pass through, at high 
tide, just those few steps, and sit for a quarter of an 
hour in the salt water, just to get a good wash, I 
would stand you each a day’s pay, or a little more.” 

“ And where would our officer be the while?” asked 
the soldier with a grin. 

“How should he be any the wiser?” returned the 
captain contemptuously. “I would go just there, in 
the shadow, no one would see me. Could I get away, 
when the tide would be all up over the path and the 
shore? How could I swim off with my wooden leg ? 
No, take my offer or leave it, as you please; but you 
are not likely to have another such in a hurry.” 

We need not set down every word used. The 
French soldier took his bribe, knowing well that it 
was a bribe, and exacting from the poor English 
gentleman the last penny to be wrung from him. 

As the evening fell, the garrison was startled by a 
long shot, fired Feit out of the darkness, straight at 
the fort. Then another, and then a third. 

The commandant, suddenly remembering the fisher- 
man’s warning, called up his forces, in great excite- 
ment, to resist the expected and mysterious attack. 
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Hurrying backwards and forwards; vociferating com- 
mands; calling upon his men to take up places here 
and there, and bring their cannon to bear; he came 
near the sentry and his friend. 

“Please your honour, a word with you. ‘This at- 
tack is only a feigned one, the real mischief is there, 
sir,’ pointing to the north side of the causeway, 
where a shadowy group of figures might be seen. 
“ Attempt to rescue prisoners, sir.” 

The officer looked—the whole situation was grasped 
in one moment—the sentry was correct. 

He shouted his orders, a file of soldiers obeyed, and 
poured a volley down upon the little company, pain- 
fully clambering over the low rocks beneath. The 
figures paused, and returned the fire. A wild ery of 
despair in a boyish voice was heard above all the roar 
of the muskets, the oaths of the soldiers, the dash 
of the waves. 

“Father! Father!’ it eried. 

But no father answered. <A cordon of gendarmes 
was stretched across the gateway, and a persistent fire 
was kept from without it. The sullen sea moaned; 
the momentary glare from the volleys of muskets 
illumined it with a grimness of hopeless defeat; the 
attempt had been made, and was a failure. There 
was nothing-for it but to retreat, and own themselves 
beaten. | 

Only one among their number refused to recognize 
this disappointing fact. Henry alone resisted, with 
all the force of his impetuous youth. 

“My father expects us; he will manage to reach us 
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somehow. Don’t abandon him, Jackson; don’t give 
him up without an effort more. He may be hidden 
among the shadows now, and only watching his 
chance. Father! Father!” 

No reply but the yells of the Frenchmen, the 
cannon’s roar, the rattle of the musketry, and the 
unanswerable arguments of Jackson. 

“Tt is of no use, Henry; the whole hive has taken 
alarm. ‘To proceed further would only be to lose the 
lives of our men, and for no good. Wynter is not 
there, he is too well guarded. Come away while we 
can.” 

It was said in a hurried whisper, but with decision. 
Henry, alone, could do nothing. He was dragged 
away, resisting his friend to the last. When hauled 
into the boat, he hid his face, and choked with tears. 

The privateer hung about for some days, captured 
two French sloops, revenged itself by doing all the 
mischief in its power, endeavoured to communicate 
with Jansen again, but fruitlessly. The fisherman 
was under surveillance from the garrison, and dared 
not make a move in their direction. 

The only result of the whole scheme was that the 
French captain reported the danger of keeping English 
prisoners of mark so near to the seaboard, where 
daring efforts at their rescue would eonstantly be 
attempted; and that the sentry and his friend were 
marked for promotion on account of their zeal, and 
thus profited on both sides by their double treachery. 

“But,” vowed Henry, in his heart of hearts, “I will 
never abandon the struggle, except with my own life 
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or my father’s freedom. May the Lord do so to me, 
or ten times worse, if I forget his captivity, or leave 
him to his fate! Single-handed will I work in the 
future, make my own blunders, and succeed or lose 
alone, but persist to the last; and I believe that God 
will answer my prayers sooner or later, and bless my 
efforts with succéss. In Him do I put my trust 
alone; to Him do I intrust my cause.” 


CHAPTER X. 
A MISS IS AS GOOD AS A MILE. 


ENRY would not discuss his plans with Jackson; 

in fact, he had formed no definite plan, except 

the conviction which grew the stronger upon him the 

more he pondered, that he should work better alone, 

in a quiet manner, and as a man of peace, than by 

trying a big venture again, which attracted attention, 
inevitably, from its size and daring. 

When the captain, upon his young friend demanding 
to be set on shore, questioned him as to what were his 
plans, he would only say that he meant to feel his war 
before he could form any. 

Jackson thought this a foolish, boyish idea; a 
tried hard to dissuade him from leaving the lene and 
Henry yielded so far as to remain for some days longer 
upon it, while maturing his determination. 

He assisted at the capture of the two little F rench 
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sloops, fighting like a young Berserker on each occa- 
sion, and making Jackson wish yet more to keep him 
by his side; but Henry was unpersuadable. 

“T have made up my mind,” said he, “and shall 
never be easy till I have reconnoitred the ground my- 
self, and in my own way. Do not hinder me, my dear 
fellow, for I am perfectly resolved upon it.” 

“Do you suppose,” asked Jackson, with a slightly 
contemptuous tone in his voice; “do you suppose that 
you are cleverer than all of us, who have considered 
all possible schemes for helping your father, and yet 
found none that answer? What can you do, unassisted 
and alone, that your elder and more experienced friends 

«have failed to accomplish? Be ruled, Henry. Come 
back to England with me, and be a comfort to your 
poor mother. If your father can be freed, it can only 
now be by the government or post-office chiefs paying 
ransom for him, or making exchange of prisoners. 
This will come in due time, and we will all unite to 
petition for him, so as to bring that time as soon as 
possible.” 

“God knows,’ replied Henry, “that I do not mean 
to be conceited or self-opinionated. Don’t be vexed 
with me, Jackson, but go I must. I am convinced 
that it is my duty to go, cost what the effort may, and 
I will listen to no remonstrances.” 

Jackson argued the point for days, but was fain at 
last, much against his will, to yield the point and let 
the boy go. 

“Send word to my mother,” said he, “that she must 
trust me, even if she do not hear from me for a very 
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long time. If I can send her word as to how I am 
getting on I will, but it is not likely. Tell her that I 
will never rest till I find some way of letting my 
father know that he has one faithful fellow near: to 
him to be a friend. Good-bye, Jackson; God bless 
you for all you have done, and all you would have 
done, had not fate been too hard upon you!” 

In the dead of the night, about a fortnight after the | 
fruitless attempt to rescue Captain Wynter, a boat 
from the Lady Elmira once more crept, with muffled 
oars, up to the same shore and landed the boy. 

Henry encumbered himself with very little baggage. 
He wore strong, warm clothing; strapped a rough 
cloak to his shoulders; carried a stout knife, sailor- 
wise, with a lanyard round his neck; had his money, 
now considerably reduced in amount, hidden in a belt 
buckled around his body beneath his clothes; and com- 
pleted his equipment with a tinder-box and flask of 
brandy. 

So equipped, he bade adieu to all his friends, and 
set out upon his solitary venture, one so indefinite and 
hopeless, even in his own estimation, that he could 
only liken it to a stern chase in a dense fog. 

The boat returned to the Lady Elmira, whose sails 
were immediately set for the homeward route. Just 
as she was on the point of leaving the coast of Holland, 
the captain espied a French schooner issuing from the 
mouth of the Maas. Her movements were suspicious; 
she seemed desirous to avoid attention; and Jackson 
fired a gun at her, hoping to bring her out to an 
engagement. The event was unlooked for. The 
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schooner veered about, under shelter of the river- 
bank, and—went back ! 

“Cowards, all these rascally Frenchmen are!” growled 
Jackson, upon observing this. “But ’tis no good in 
wasting powder upon such a craft as that. There 
would be nothing to be got out of such a beggarly old 
tub.” 

But the captain was wrong there. Could he have 
known who was on board that little schooner, he would 
have moved heaven and earth to have taken her, and 
thought himself well repaid to have done so at any 
cost. 

As it was, he set sail for England, and disappeared 
in the darkness of the night; while the schooner waited 
for the next tide, and took her course to Dunkirk. 


Henry, taking farewell of the boatswain and men 
who rowed him to shore, bent his steps towards 
the cottage of his faithful fisherman friend; arriving 
there just as the honest fellow was emerging from his 
doorway, with the earliest morning’s light, to pursue 
his trade. 

“Oh! Master Wynter, Master Wynter!” he cried; 
“what has brought you here. You are too late?” | 

“Yes,” said Henry, “we have had dreadful luck this 
time. Fortune seems to have declared against us, out 
and out; but while there is life there is hope, you know, 
and I do not mean to despair yet.” 

“But what are you meaning to do here now?” 
asked the fisherman. “Don’t you know that master 


and all the packet gentlemen are gone?” 
(969 ) H 
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“Gone! Where?” - bi 

“I don’t know; but they are all gone. Did you 
hope to see your father, sir?” 

“Yes, I did. Icould not rest without knowing how 
he had recovered from his wounds, and how he was 
getting on. I hoped we might have freed him some- 
how. Is it quite too late—quite, quite?” 

“Yes, sir; they are all gone. The captain lay here’ 
at first when he was ill. A bad time he had of it, 
sure enough; and many’s the day when my fraw and 
me feared he would never pull through. But he's 
pretty hearty again now, only terrible wasted away. 
If you only had come a week ago, master!” 

“T wish I had, I wish I had!” sighed poor Henry. 
“Do you know anything as to where they are likely 
_to be taken?” 

“Only that they are shipped off to 5 he in 
France, and are to be taken up into the interior, where 
there can be no chance of their breaking loose as 
Captain Jackson did; or of people coming in ships to 
free. them, or try to free them again. 

“One of the jailers came here yesterday to get 
some Schiedam gin from me. I do a bit in that way, 
you know, master. ‘I'll have a good supply,’ says he, 
‘for I’ve taken hugely to your Hollands gin since 
we've been here, and the saints alone can tell when I'll 
get any more where we be going.’ 

«« Why,’ says I, ‘where be that?’ 

“«Don’t know myself, says he; ‘I wish I did. The 
commander is in a pretty rage with the boldness of 
those English coming, in that audacious way, to try 
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and recapture our prisoners. He cursed and swore by 
all the saints in the calendar that he would not remain 
so near the sea, where he would never be safe from 
such born sea-sharks as they. 

“«So he sent off an express in hot haste to head- 
quarters and got leave, and marched his prisoners off 
yester morning to ship them for some French port, 
where they will be taken up inland, and baulk any 
more attempts at rescue.’” 

“Have you any idea as to what French port they 
will make for?” asked Henry. 

“Never a one, master; but Dunkirk is the most 
likely. “Tis nearest, you know.” 

“ Dunkirk—yes, it is nearest, I suppose. If taken 
up the country from thence, they will be as likely to 
be in Paris as anywhere, I should think. I will hunt 
France all over till I find my father.” 

“Perhaps, master; but to my mind Paris will be 
too dear a place for prisoners like them. Some small 
country fortress, where food is cheaper, and lodging 
costs less, would be more likely, 1 should say. You 
know the government allowance to each is but 
small.” 

“Well, I must make my way to the Hague first. I 
can do nothing without papers, and’ I am more likely 
to get them there than anywhere else. I have a note 
to a person likely to prove a friend in court there.” 

“But, excuse me, Master Wynte® you are never 
going there just as youare? Why, ’twould be courting 
trouble. If a man were ever so ready to help you, he 
would never dare to grant passport to an Englishman. 
¥ i 
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Nobody could yes vou for anything else as you 
stand.” 

“What would you navies me to do?” 

“Well, sir, if I was you I would pay my way; 
money never comes amiss. I dare say you have not 
too much, and travelling costs a sight. Why not have 
a pedlar’s box, if you have money to stock it? Lace, 
Flemish lace; Dutch toys, tobacco, and such like are 
not heavy to carry, and would be a reason for wander- 
ing about. You would be much more likely to pick 
up news in a cabaret, if the men drinking there talked 
off their guard before you, never thinking as you cared 
for their news. And many country-folks would give 
you a lift in a cart if you would let them have a bargain 
for a wife or sweetheart; and you would never be 
noticed if you looked like a pedlar, as you would 
certainly be if you travelled about in a diligence, pay- 
ing your way like a gentleman.” 

“That is a very good notion,” said Henry; “ and it 
will be a better one if I dressed and looked like a 
foreign seafaring man. My English accent would not 
be so likely to betray me in speaking French.” 

“Yes, sir; look like some outlandish sort of a fellow, 
and then you will not be so likely to be nabbed to 
serve in the army.” 

“Can you help me to this disguise, my friend?” 

“Tl do my best, master. I'll run over to Scheven- 
ingen with my bh, and step up to the Hague when 
I’ve’sold it. There I can get you anything you need. 
But, master, you must keep hid in the loft, and not 
show the tip of your nose out; for though no one 
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would suspect you of being here, so near to the jail, 
still, if you were seen, every creature here knows you, 
and we cannot trust them all.” 

“Tl be careful.” 

“Yes, master; for not only you will suffer, but my 
good wife and I myself, if it were to be found out that 
we are hiding you here.” 

Henry required no ghost from the grave to tell him 
this; he repaired to the tiny loft above the cottage 
kitchen, and suffered the fisherman’s wife to remove 
the ladder which led up into it. He closed down the 
trap-door through which he had mounted to it, and 
stretched himself upon the straw which filled the 
_ place, pulling the trusses over himself, so as to be hid 
from any chance intruder, and trying to sleep away 
the long, weary day. 

But surging, anxious thoughts destroyed all attempt 
at sleep, even if the swarms of rats would have per- 
mitted the chance of any. 

Oh those rats! They ran along the rafters; they 
fought for bits of garbage on the floor; they played at 
hide-and-seek among the hay and straw. The wealth 
of these amphibious Dutch people lies in their fisheries; 
they dry stacks of fish for winter food, and store them 
in such places as these, which are overrun with rats 
‘and mice in consequence. Henry had never realized 
what a plague they were, until he was abandoned to a 
long day of silence and inactivity } Btheir midst. 

Every now and then they stole out of holes and 
‘corners, and covered the floor, where it was empty and 
bare, around the tiny window and trap-door. They 
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came in family groups, old and young; they ran up and 
down, bit each others’ tails, dragged ears of corn or 
crusts of mouldy bread about, or disported themselves 
in other ways after their kind. Then Henry would 
make a lunge at them with a handful of straw, or his 
hat, or whatever came handy, and they would scurry 
away, with squeaks in all keys, leaving him in posses- 
sion of the field. Then they would creep out again, 
in ones and twos, till the battalions were ranged once 
more. | 

These variations were the only ones which occurred 
through the livelong day todistract his anxious thoughts 
and perplexities. 

And how anxious were those surging thoughts! 
He recalled all the information which he had been 
able to collect with regard to English prisoners in 
France. It did not amount to much, and none of it 
gave any clue to the part to which his father would be 
most likely to be taken. 

_ There was a depot at Auxonne-sur-Sadne, where 
were more than a thousand of these unhappy captives. 
This seemed to him a place not unlikely to be the 
spot; for he knew of one party at least that had been 
marched thither from Cherbourg. But there were 
other depdts also: Verdun; Dijon; the fortress of 
Bitche; Longwy, a small, strongly-fortified place near 
_ Metz; and others. 

At Dijon, as well as at Nancy, and some other of 
the towns in the southern provinces, depdts of Spanish 
officers had been established, which made Henry dis- 
smiss those places from his mind, as the Spaniards 
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_were the allies of the English. Therefore, it would be 
considered imprudent to allow the prisoners from the 
two countries to meet. 

The places on the eastern frontier of France were 
also unlikely places, as the best chances for escape lay 
on that side; many persons actually succeeding in 
making their way back to England by passing 
through Switzerland and Bavaria, into the Austrian 
States, } 

Many who were fortunate enough to evade recap- 
ture for a time were, however, retaken in Bavaria, 
where the police were extremely vigilant; but some 
managed to reach ports in Prussia; and some 
reached home by yet more circuitous routes; even 
taking water conveyances at Vienna, so making 
their way to Constantinople, and there finding ships 
which conveyed them through the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Straits of Gibraltar back to their beloved. 
land. Many of these accounts had reached Henry’s 
ears while making his preparations in London, and 
were well authenticated. 

No, there was very little chance of men who had 
shown such daring in attempting to escape being 
trusted in the eastern depdts. The fortress of Bitche 
was the most likely place in which to seek such 
_ prisoners. There were many there, principally those 
of importance, or who were considered worthy of 
extra close confinement. e 

Bitche was perhaps the strongest fortress in France. 
It was built upon the summit of a naturally sugar- 
loaf-shaped hill, the cone of which had been lowered 
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to allow space for its extensive fortifications. <A 
massive wall encircled it: it could only be entered by 
a strong drawbridge, and the river Swolbé surrounded 
it partially. The sides of the mountain were one mass 
of bastions, &c., for the support of cannons; and the 
whole erection was constructed so regardless of ex- 
pense, that Louis the Fourteenth, in whose reign it 
was built, is said to have asked his minister of finance 
whether they were building it of crown pieces. 

Should Captain Wynter and his friends have been 
taken there, no chance of rescue remained for them; 
and Verdun was nearly as hopeless. The Captain’s 
wooden leg certainly would render it so nearly im- 
possible for him to escape, if he had to go any distance 
on foot, that it might be thought unnecessary to 
shut him up in such a prison as Bitche; but if he 
were not there, to what portion of the country would 
it be best for his son to direct his steps? 

Bewilderment seized upon poor Henry, almost 
paralysing his powers, and causing him to feel per- 
fectly hopeless and helpless. So much so, that even 
his brave boyhood could not prevent him from break- 
ing down in that dreadful loneliness, and weeping like 
a child. He cried until the fountain of his tears was 
exhausted, and then he fell to prayer. 

Gradually he became calm; and with calmness 
came strength and light. 

“T have not to decide what I must do all at once,” 
he thought. “The Lord will guide my steps; He will 
order my ways. What I have to do now is to get my 
disguise, obtain my passport at the Hague, and. then 
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find out to what French port they have taken my ~ 
father. That is enough for me to face at a time. 
When that much is done, it will be time enough to 
think what must come next. Courage! Henry Wyn- 
ter. Be a man!” 

At this moment he saw a great gray patriarch 
among the rats, which was actually so audacious as to 
be sitting upon its hind legs, washing its face and clean- 
ing its whiskers with its fore paws, close to his foot. 

Henry was but a boy, after all. The chance of 
sport turned his thoughts completely. 

“Bother the impudent creature!” he exclaimed to 
himself. “It takes no more notice of me than if I 
were dead! Never mind, sir, you just wait a minute. 
If my task be not to slay the Hydra, I can and I will 
slay you, if I perish in the attempt!” 

A broomstick was resting against a corner at a 
little distance. With a sudden spring he possessed 
himself of this weapon, and launched an unexpected 
and desperate stroke at the rat, but did not kill it. 
It was seriously hurt, however, and uttered a cry like 
that of a child as it turned and looked at him, then 
ran up a projection in the wall for safety. 

With a kind of superstitious feeling that to destroy 
that animal would be an augury of success for his 
adventure, Henry flew to hit it again, and again 
struck it without finishing its life. 

The rat sneered at him, showing all its long, white 
teeth. It shrieked with rage and fear. The whole 
troop. of vermin scampered away to right and left 
from it. Henry, possessed with a sort of Berserker 
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frenzy ei 4 ~ and again, till the Pog 
Mitton ture fell dead at his feet. or. 


ai _ Now'did compunction seize upon the really tender 


ih 
= I do it for?” he thought. “It was doing 


meno harm. I wish I had let it alone.” 

The fisherman’s wife called out: | 

“What are you about, sir? For mercy’s sake, don’ t 
make such a noise. We will be having-all the neigh- 
bours in to know what is the matter!” 

Henry sank down again upon the straw, and looked 
at his victim. It was not a pleasant sight, yet his 
eyes constantly turned back to it. It seemed as if he 
could not look in any other direction. 

“Ah, well,” said he to himself, “the ancients always 
made a sacrifice before starting upon a dangerous 
new enterprise; and it was generally a more gruesome 
one than this. Poor old fellow, you are my sacrifice! 
May you be of as much use to my projects as any of 
those were in their time! I suppose that was just 
none at all.” 

But the rat’s death was of service to him in one 
way, for not another one showed the tip of its nose 
to him again; and he remained wholly unmolested by 
them until the hour of his release. . 

It was of use to him, also, by calling off his atten- 
tion from the one train of thought, constant carking 
over which was likely to have paralysed his powers, 
and caused his plans to fail from sheer nervousness. 


. __ Masculine love of sport had roused him, and braced 


‘0 his spirits. 
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PUT even with this divertissement, it was a wew._ 
weary day. Excitement murdered sleep, and 
yet did Henry cruelly need that blessed refreshment. 
The sun streamed in through the pane of glass which - 
lit the loft, and made even that cold place warm. 
The smell of the fish drying there was sickening; and 
many other living creatures, besides rats, which had 
sought shelter among the straw from their ice-bound 
runs outside, ran over him if he lost consciousness for 
even a few minutes. Insects were not to be exorcised 
_ by the same means as rats; nor, indeed, by any other. 

The good woman of the house brought him rye 
bread, cheese, hard-boiled eggs, and pickled onions at 
noon; but he could eat very little from nausea; find- 
ing which, she kindly made him some tea, that greatly 
refreshed him. But oh! how long the hours seemed! 
As it grew dark the spiders and crawling things 
became a worse nuisance than ever, for he dared 
not burn a light, and they ruled rampant over every- 
thing. . 

About the middle of the night the trap-door was 
cautiously removed, and the fisherman’s head ap- 
peared. 

“Hi!” whispered he. “Are you there, master?” 

“As much of me as the vermin in this beastly place 
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has left,” said Henry. 3 @ 


Me a" 


pibiiny(i H Alls ready 

yesed.” 
sey, for he was stiff and sore 

.chout changing his position. 
ere 18 your dress.” 
«woollen blouse, a pair of leathern breeches, 
«8, country shoes, black knitted stockings, and a 
oth cap were produced. The fisherman stained 
Henry’s face with walnut juice, together with his 
throat, neck, haiids, arms, and every part of his skin 
likely to be seen. He dyed his hair, eyebrows, and 
lashes black, pierced his ears, ae put into them a 
pair of gold rings. | 

When all this was completed and his dress changed) 
Henry did not know himself at all as he surveeain 
himself in the glass. 

The fisherman strapped a wooden box on his back. 
It contained little drawers and trays, in which were 
various articles for sale—lace, silver trinkets, pipes, 
tobacco, and small toys, tobacco-pouches, needles, pins, 
and such like. The whole was not heavy, so Henry 
could easily manage to carry his good cloak as +, ell 
for rough weather, when he could also turn d>wn 
flaps in his cap to protect his face and ears. He took 
no other luggage, and presented the clothes which he 
wore to his friend, who then hurried him down to the 
boat, and put off on his way to the Hague. 

“Now, sir, pray do not forget that you are Franz 
Josef, from East Prussia, near Dantzig, a travelling 
pedlar, making your way to Paris. Your foreign 
accent in speaking French will surprise no one if you 
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hail from a place so tus away. And be wary; lest you 
should be caught up to ser. in the army.” 

“Would it not be well to feign blindness, or partial 
blindness, to avoid that danger?” 

“Yes, this patch over your eye would do famously, | 
and you might also walk as if you were lame when 
anyone noticed you.” ! 

“Nay, my arm would be better. Bandage one arm 
up for me. I must have my legs free to walk with. 
No one would believe that I could be Jame, if I were 
so far from home, marching about. But I know 
nothing about Dantzig. What shall I do if anyone 
asks me about the place?” 

“You had better always ask other people questions, 
and set them talking about their own affairs first. 
There is no such safe way of preventing their being 
inquisitive about yours. If you cannot stop them, 
you must come the foreigner over them, and either 
not understand what they say, or take care that 
they do not understand you. But, sir, you will 
always find it a good plan to inquire civilly for their 
heath, because you fear they have a delicate appear- 
ance I never knew that trick to fail in starting 
_ people to talk about themselves. Everyone likes to 
be thought delicate, and to describe their ailments. 
‘They will think no more of you if you once begin 
that.” . : 

Henry laughed. “You are a regular old fox, and 
would teach me many tricks, I see, if I were to re- 
main with you.” 

“Ah! Ya, Mynherr, a leathery fox. Sa, sa!” and 
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the old man laughed too, and sang a stave of the old 
German student’s song. 

Henry found out Mr. Wagstaffe’s acquaintance in 
the Hague, and could do nothing with him as to 
procuring a passport until he produced that gentle- 
~ man’s letter. Henry suspected that he looked so 
~ completely the poor pedlar that, at first sight, it was 
not believed that he could bribe highly enough to be 
worthy of consideration; but the letter made a con- 
siderable difference. . 

So high were the so-called “fees” exacted from 
him, that, taken with what his disguise had cost, and 
other expenses, it was plain that the fisherman’s 
advice as to making his wanderings pay their own 
way was more than wise. He would have been 
baulked at the outset of his travels but for that, from 
lack of funds. 

However, Franz Josef got his passport as a travelling 
merchant at last; nor was his disguise penetrated. 
Brown skin, white teeth, dark hair, rings in his ears, 
were all entered as distimguishable marks in his ap- 
pearance; nor did anyone notice for how short a time 
he had worn those rings, or how sore his ears were 
from the boring of them. For many nights he could 
not lie on either side of his head, so inflamed were 
their lobes; but they healed up in course of time. 

Henry knew nothing of merchandise, and pondered 
much as to how he ought to charge for his wares. 
Finally, he hit upon the plan of never selling an 
article under exactly three times the cost at which he 
had purchased it. One-third he kept wherewith to 
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renew his stock, one-third to defray his daily ex- 
penses, and one-third to increase his little store of 
money. This answered very well on*the whole; but 
after a time he invariably asked four times the 
original cost, and reduced it to three times, which 
made his customer believe that he was getting a 
bargain from him. 

Before long, too, he found out what sort of goods 
sold best, and in what sort of places people were most 
ready to buy. In short, he learned his trade from 
experience. | 

For instance, he perceived that ribbons, and gew- 
gaws for girls, were purchased by everbody. Parents 
bought them for their daughters, young men to 
present~to their sweethearts, girls for themselves. 
Tobacco, on the other hand, was only bought by men 
for their own use, so that he had not a third part of 
the sale for it. This amused him; and so did the fre- 
quent little dramas enacted over his wares, which took 
off his thoughts from his own troubles, and caused 
him, many a time, to bless thesfisherman’s good advice. 

He made his way, now on foot; now in some canal 
boat, now in a diligence; occasionally obtaining a lift 
Ina cart; sleeping as often as he could in some barn 
or cottage, and avoiding towns, unless his supply of. 
goods ran short. And thus, by devious paths, he 
reached Dunkirk at the end of a fortnight. 

Great disappointment here awaited him. No pri- 
soners could be heard of; no English had arrived, no 
detachment had been marched up country. He could 
learn nothing of his friends. 

h 
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The best thing which he could do, in his opinion, 
was to proceed to Calais, and, if he found no trace 
there, to pursue his way to the various seaports upon 
the northern coast. The French ship was not likely 
to have gone far away, or to have put out far from 
the coast, from fear of English ships of war. 

No sign of the prisoners was to be met with in 
Calais; none at Boulogne, none at Dieppe. Hope 
sinking lower and lower at each fruitless quest, time 
speeding away, week after week elapsing, Henry 
wandered on to Le Havre, and sat down, weary 
and sad at heart, in a little cabaret near to the 
harbour. 

There was a pretty, bright-eyed girl attending in 
this place to the customers, who were but few, and 
those mostly seated outside the house, for it was a 
fine sunny day, and the weather fairly mild. Feb- 
ruary had arrived, and the worst of the frosts were 
over. 

A little boy of five ran about after his sister, proud 
to “help”, as he called it. 

“Have you got any pretty things in your box, 
monsieur?” asked this child, seeing Henry unsling his 
pack and lay it down. 

“Yes, very pretty,” replied Franz Josef. “You 
shall see them when I have dined. What can I have 
for dinner, my fine fellow ?” 

“Mamma has made a ragotit; oh! such a ragott! 
It has onions in it, and carrots, and—oh! cannot you 
smell how it is good?” 

“Yes, I can smellit. When will it be ready?” 
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“Rosalie, Rosalie! when will mamma’s ragofit be 
ready? Monsieur will show us pretty things when he 
has eaten. Make haste!” 

The young girl smiled pleasantly at Henry. “But 
it is quite ready at this moment, sir. Tenez, Louis, 
fetch monsieur a plate, a knife and a fork, and I will 
serve it. What will monsieur drink ?” 

Little Louis watched each mouthful that Henry 
ate, and the moment he had finished he sprang up, 
crying: 

“You have done, you have eaten enough?. Now 
show me the pretty things! Come quickly, Rosalie, 
and see too.” 

Henry opened his box, and displayed his treasures. 
One drawer contained various articles purchased at 
the Hague, and not yet sold. There were two or 
three little blue china boxes for bon-bons, a few silver 
ornaments, a pin-cushion covered with shells, and a 
shell-decorated needle-book, with a tiny mirror within. 
Beside these lay two or three pipes such as Dutch- 
men smoke. | 

“Look, sister,” said Louis, “there are pipes like the 
one the poor prisoner with the wooden leg broke, 
when he was so sorry.” 

Henry perked up his ears. “ What prisoner was that?” 

“ A poor prisoner with a wooden leg. He broke his 
pipe, and had no money to buy a new one. He is 
gone now.” 

“Where has he gone?” 

“J don’t know. His pipe was like that. I wish 


he had one of your pipes, monsieur.” 
(969 ) I 
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“So do I. I would give him one if you could tell 
me where he can be found. What was he like?” 
“T don’t know.” 


“Jt was a poor prisoner, sir,” put in Rosalie; “one _ 


of several who were brought in here from sea, I think 
from Holland. They were English, and this one took 
notice of our little sister, Aimée. He said he had a 
little girl at home called Aimée. Louis was much 
interested in him, because he had a wooden leg; and 
he talked kindly to Louis. We were all sorry when 
he broke his pretty pipe, and father could only give 
him a quite common one in its place.” ~ 

“Did you hear his name?” 

“ Monsieur le Capitaine,” said Louis. 

“Tf you could find Monsieur le Capitaine I would 
give him one of my nice pipes,” said Henry. “My 
father has a wooden leg.” 

“Has he? I wish I could find Monsieur le Capi- 
taine, but he went away. He made me an apple 
swan at déeuner,” said Louis. “I ate it, because he 
said it could not keep good.” 

This must have been Captain Wynter. The wooden 
leg, the little daughter Amy, his great fondness for 
children, his little accomplishment of cutting out apple 
swans, so often practised for himself and his sisters, 
all made Henry sure that he had, at last, found a 
trace of his dear father. 


“See, Monsieur Louis,” said Henry. “If Monsieur | 


le Capitaine be not here to have a pipe, I will give you 


+ one of my pretty things for your own instead. You shall 


choose. Would you like this blue box to hold chocolate?” 
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“Oh! how pretty! See, Rosalie, this is to be my 
very own!” 

“Tt is very an of Monsieur,” said Rosalie, grate- 
fully, and more ready than before to chat with the 
good-natured pedlar. 

“What fortress is there near here, where prisoners 
of war are likely to be kept?” asked Henry. 

“None very near. We do not often have them. 
These poor fellows were to be taken somewhere 
farther inland, because their friends had tried to 
bring about their escape. Some of them had escaped, 
and it was thought better to remove them from the 
coast. Englishmen are demons to fight, you know, 
Monsieur ; and clever! Oh! so clever!” 

“Ah! so I have heard. So English prisonexs are 
taken inland, are they ?” 

“These were. I did hear that they were going 
somewhere on the Loire. Perhaps it might be Verdun. 
That is in Loire, is it not, Monsieur? My uncle is 
in the Grande Armée, and told us there was a great 
fortress in Verdun, and English prisoners there. He 
had been of the garrison there. A lovely country he 
said, and good wine to be got easily. But these were 

going to Paris first.” 

Henry walked out into the town, and tried to pur- 
chase a map, but could not find such a thing in any 
shop there. There was a large one’ r curate up at 
the hotel, and he tried to find out where Verdun was. 
It seemed a very long way to’send a party of prisoners, . 
one of whom could not walk well; but the landlord 
confirmed his daughter’s assertion that there were 
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many English prisoners confined in the garrison there, 
and that the party recently landed at Havre were 
probably bound for that place. 

He was quite certain that something had been said 
about Loire, and was not Verdun in the department 
of Loire-et-Sadne? His own brother had been 
quartered there, and knew the place well. But it 
was no business of his. Did Monsieur know any of 
_these wild Englishmen ?” 

Henry perceived that his inquiries were likely to 
bring suspicion upon him, so he evaded the subject, 
and turned the conversation upon his wares. 

But suspicion had been aroused already. Outside 
the open window sat an ill-looking fellow, who had 
listened attentively to every word. He now lounged 
in, pipe in hand, and tried to enter into talk with the 
seeming pedlar. 

“You seem to be interested in the fate of these 
British prisoners,” said he. “Are you British ?” 

“Breton?” said Henry, purposely misunderstanding 
him. “Oh, no, I hail from East Prussia, Dantzig way, 
near the coast.” 

“ Are you a sailor, then?” 

“T have been to sea, but am disabled now, as you 
may perceive. Has Monsieur been to sea?” 

“Aye. I know these coasts. You have come through 
Holland, from the character of your wares.” 

“Yes, I wander about, hoping to gain health, a I 
renew my stock of merchandise wherever I am if I am 
sold out. It is a queer thing, friend, is it not, that the 
gentry like pretty things from distant places. They 
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look upon them as curiosities; whereas, among country 
folk, I can only sell such things as they are acquainted 
with. What do people, likely to trade with me, pre- 
fer here?” 

“Knglish prisoners,” said the man, with meaning in 
his tone. 

“Ah, indeed!” replied Henry, trying to answer in 
a nonchalant manner as if it were a subject with no 
interest for him. “I fear that I cannot accommodate 
them there. Do you want a little nice tobacco? I 
have some to chew as well as to smoke. You will 
never buy better or cheaper.” 

“To the winds with your tobacco, Englishman! 
Show me your papers.” 

“JT will show them willingly to a proper person, 
Monsieur. To a self-constituted spy I refuse.” 

“Landlord, I denounce this man as an English spy!” 
cried the fellow. “He is no Prussian, he is English.” 

“An Englishman, a spy! Oh, horror!” cried the land- 
lord. “But no, this man is an honest pedlar plying 
his trade. You are so, are you not?” 

“Certainly,” said Henry. “I am no spy; I should 
scorn to be one.” 

“Fine words, but I don’t believe them,” said the 
denouncer. “You must cote before the authorities. 
We must see your papers.” 

“The authorities shall see them willingly.” said 
Henry. “Or, if he likes, I will show my passport to 
mine host here of my own accord. He is civil and 
obliging; he will see that it is properly viséd and 
signed,” 
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“The marre has driven away to his chateau in the 
country an hour ago,” said one of the staring towns- 
people gathered together by the outcry. 

“T will examine the good man’s papers, Jacques 
Moreau,” said the landlord. “I understand these 
things sufficiently well. If they are all in due order 
let him remain here quietly till to-morrow, when our 
mavre will be returned and ready to give him audience. 
I see no reason to distrust this man.” } 

“This is reasonable,” said one or two of the by- 
standers; and Henry produced his passport. 

“<«Franz Josef, age twenty; fisherman and sailor in 
merchant service; travelling as pedlar for health after 
accident; maimed, loss of one eye; height five feet nine; 
dark complexion, dark hair, blue eyes, &e. We. &e. 

“This is all as it should be, friends. You are from 
Dantzig, Franz Josef. What is the name of your 
chief burgomaster there?” 

“Auguste Schmidt,” replied Henry boldly, giving 
the first name which came into his head. 

“See, friends and neighbours, he knows,” said the. 
landlord. “Let him alone till morning.” 

“Jacques Moreau is always discovering mares’ nests,” 
grumbled one and another as the crowd melted away. 

It was growing late by this time, and when all was 
quiet the landlord advised his guest to retire to the 
room he had ordered. 

Henry sat down by the window as soon as he was 
alone, to think over the events of the day. The accu- 
sation of Moreau was a very grave one; and, though ~ 
he had faced it out boldly at the time, he felt sure 
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that an experienced man, as the maitre of such a place 
as Havre was certain to be, would: detect his im- 
position at once. He was too near the English coasts, 
his accent too familiar to many here. It was only a 
wonder that he had not been denounced before. 

What must he do? The landlord had retained his 
papers. It was of no use to think of moving on with- 
out them. Would it be wise to attempt making a 
friend of the landlord, who looked a kindly, honest 
fellow, and tell him all, throwing himself upon his 
compassion? Butno. In England he might have done 
well to run the risk ; he knew too little of the French 
character to dare it. He could not reckon upon the 
extent of temptation to denounce a spy, nor upon the 
_ amount of esprit de corps among the townspeople. 

As he reflected thus, stealthy footsteps were heard, 
his bed-room door opened softly, and a cautious head 
peered in. 

Henry started hurriedly from his seat and faced 
the danger, head erect, like a stag at bay. It was the 
landlord, shoeless, candle in hand. 

He noiselessly closed the chamber door and crept 
up to his guest, to whisper, beneath his breath: 
“Hist! Unfriendly ears are near. If, as I believe, 
you are English, follow me and escape in the darkness. 
I would not like to denounce the man who was kind 
to my little Louis, and who perhaps does but seek his 
own father. You told the little one that your father 
had a wooden leg like M. le Capitaine. Ah, Monsieur! 
I have ears myself. We have need of them in these 
times. Here are your papers; and, Monsieur, in case 
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of future suspicion read them over, and master the 
real name of the burgomaster of Dantzig. Do not 
mistake again. It is written there—Charles le Breton, 
not Auguste Schmidt. But you are a brave boy, and 
that is a beautiful bonborniére which you gave to 
little Louis.” 

Henry would have spoken, but the man made a 
gesture commanding silence. He led him barefoot 
down the stairs, helped him to strap on his pack; held 
the light while he put on his shoes again; and poured 
out a cup of wine, which he handed to him, with the 
whisper only of 

“ Bon voyage, mon ami!” 

« Bien des remerciements, mon bon ami. Adiew!” 
replied Henry, and sped away quickly. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
VAURIENS IN PARIS. 


ENRY determined to make all speed for Paris, 
hoping to be no longer a marked man, by speech 
or appearance, in so large a city. He hastened along 
the roads as fast as he could, but no diligence was 
leaving Havre till next day; nor did he venture to 
hire a post-chaise, as no real pedlar could ever have 
afforded such a luxury. 
The roads were long, straight, unshaded ones, with 
lines of pollard trees on either hand, running through 
flat country, untilled, or with poor, scanty crops, and 
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a singular absence of flocks and herds to eyes accus- 
tomed to rich English pastures and well-stocked farms. 
But the able-bodied working men had all been drafted 
off by the conscription to serve in the army; and the 
farmers had no money to repair the ravages which the 
Revolution had brought upon the land, as they had 
been previously ground down to supply the unbounded 
luxury of the landed proprietors. 

It was sad to see a fertile and productive land 
allowed to go out of cultivation, while the gentry for 
generations had wallowed in selfish indulgences at 
court, and the peasantry had starved in the villages. 

Terrible had been the judgment brought upon the 
former, terrible the demoralization of the latter, and 
the intervening years had been all too few to redeem 
much of the natural consequences of the Revolu- | 
tion. | 

The country through which Henry passed had been 
devoted chiefly to fruit-farms, in the days when there 
were men to prune and plant them, and happy women 
and children to gather the fruit for market. | 

Then might have been seen, with the earliest faint 
streak of dawn, long lines of vehicles of every descrip- 
tion slowly trailing their way to Paris. Donkeys bear- 
ing panniers heaped with strawberries; carts driven 
by “Jean Flottard”, who finished his morning nap ex- 
tended upon his hay or straw, his potatoes, or hampers 
of gooseberries or apples, wrapped in his large mantle 
of striped wool, and having his cotton cap drawn down 
over his eyes. His wife dozed in the saddle, upon the 
old white horse, which soberly followed the well-known 
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cart. »She dreamt of her probable gains and losses as 
she ambled along, never losing frm hold of her bas- 
kets the while, despite her slumbers, though her head 
drooped down and down upon her bosom till she was 
in danger of falling from her perch, when she suddenly 
regained her equilibrium, opened her eyes, and tried to. 
look -preternaturally wide awake for a moment, then 
began to nod again. 

A thin, starveling file of such people might be seen 
even now, but how different a cavalcade from what it 
was once! | j 

On the second day of his journey Henry met with 
a peasant, trudging along on foot, with a deep creel of 
cabbages strapped on his back. He was singing as he 
went, “Le postillon de Longywmeau”; but the man 
was not so much occupied with his song as to neglect 
the chance of picking up news from such a profes- 
sional purveyor of information as a pedlar. 

“ Hé, my friend! whither art bound? For Paris? 
And I also. Let us join company. Time was when I 
could have offered you a seat in as fine a char d bane 
as you would have wished to see; but all is changed 
now, and I trot on Shanks, his mare, to market.” 

“That is the will of the good God, sir,” replied _ 
Henry. “He knows best.” 

The peasant spat out his discust. 

“Va! with your good God! You, I suppose, are dévot. 
-For me, I have no time to busy myself with that. 
Not 1.” | 4 

“That is a pity, my friend,” said Henry. “You, who 
draw your living from God’s earth, and depend upon 
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_the sun and the rain for bringing seedtime and harvest 
in their turn, should at least ask the Lord of earth 
and air and sea for a blessing upon the one, and render 
to Him thanks for the other.” 

“Bah!” said the man. “Do not suppose that I have 
no God to believe in. The bright sun is God enough 
for me. What else causes the herb to spring or the 
fruit to ripen. I am no heathen, not I; but of what 
use to trouble oneself to inquire further?” 

Henry sighed, but said no more. He did not feel 
able to enter into a theological argument, or to preach 
Christianity to this poor practical heathen. 

“Were father here,” thought he, “he would have 
known what to say. But alas for the country where 
the peasantry talk like this!” 

He changed the subject, and talked of the produce 
which sold best, the price of cabbages, and such topics 
as he considered safe. He succeeded in making him- 
self an agreeable companion, but did not wish the 
fellow to walk with him all the way, so stopped at a 
little roadside inn, where he announced his intention 

of taking an early breakfast. 
_ “T wish I could stay too,” said his new acquain- 
tance, but I must hasten on. Adieu, sir! I wish we 
could go on together, for seldom have I met a stranger 
who made himself so pleasant. In general, I hate 
strangers, je les déchirais, souvent, a belles dents. 
Sacré! Yes, I could.” 

Henry laughed. “ Grdce a vous,” said he, “that you 
did not try that on me. It would not have been 
pleasant.” . 
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“ Au contraire,monsieur. But good day!” and they 
were about to part when Henry heard the rumble of 
wheels approach, and, looking up, perceived the heavy 
diligence from Havre lumbering along the road, while, 
from the “banc” at its rear, the evil face of Jacques 
Moreau peered down upon him with a sardonie smile. 

Consternation seized upon poor Henry. This man 
would reach’ Paris before him; he had yet several 
miles to traverse. 

He would meet him at the barriers, armed with 
authority; his disguise would be detected; he would 
not have a friend to help him; vengeance upon him, 


as a spy, would be swift and sharp; at the best, his 


money would be taken from him; he would be disco- 
vered to be neither maimed nor blind, and would be 
detained for service in the army. 

What must he do? What fresh disguise could he 
assume? Whither ought he to go? 

Jacques Moreau made him a mocking bow as the 
vehicle passed, and pointed significantly, with his hat, 
in the direction of Paris. 

“Hew!” exclaimed the countryman, whom we 
may call by the generic name of “Jean Flottard”. 
“Hein! There goes one who is something less than 
a friend to you, sir.” 

“Tt is so indeed,” said Henry with a sigh. “Some- 
one whom I would giadly avoid if I could.” 

“T can well imagine that,” said Flottard. “That is 
one of the vermin bred from the Revolution, who 
hates work and all who work. He lives by robbery 
done under the name of the law. Law! Pah! The 
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word stinks in my nostrils when I see such as that 
gadfly profiting by it, and honest fellows like you | 
and me preyed upon and devoured by him. You 
have something to lose in your pack, doubtless, some- 
thing which he covets?” 

“JT have,’ said Henry, seized by a sudden determina- 
tion to trust this man up to a certain point. It was a 
determination aroused by the instinct of despair, but 
he acted upon it on the spur of the moment. “I have, 
but something which I would gladly share with a 
decent fellow who would help me to get inside Paris 
without meeting with that rascal, or anyone who 
would ask awkward questions.” 

“Ah! isit so? Aye, aye. In these times there are 
others who need to do so now and then. God forbid 
that I should stand in their way. No, no, Jean 
Flottard is no ‘mouchard’. How much would such 
help be worth to you, my friend?” 

Henry considered rapidly that he must not betray 
the possession of more wealth than was likely in the 
position he affected. That would be to arouse suspi- 
cion in this new quarter. 

“Tt would be worth two crowns to me,” said he 
with emphasis, as if that were an enormous sum to 
him. “And more; the man who could help me should 
fill his pouch with my best tobacco.” 

“Done with you, then!” cried Flottard, delighted. 
“Go in a river-boat up the Seine. There are queer 
folks on the river-side in Paris; rough folks, who do 
not stand making their bows while the gensdarmes 
_ hale them off to prison. No, no, not they.” 
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“Can you put me in the way to find such a boat?” 
asked Henry. 

“T shall be late for the Halle with my cabbages,” 
demurred the fellow. “But two crowns and a pouch 
full of tobacco are not to be picked up off the road 
every day. This way, friend.” 

He turned off the high-road, and by devious paths 
led the way to a ferry which crossed the Seine. 
Having reached the western bank he pursued it for 
some distance, critically examining the craft plying 
on the water. After a time he seemed to be satisfied 
with the appearance of one laden with wood, and 
rowed by two individuals of not too creditable appear- 
ance. 

“Those men will take you if you pay well,” 
said he. 7 

“Make a fair bargain for me, will you?” asked 
Henry. 

Flottard did so. Henry thankfully settled with 
him and stepped on board the heavily-laden boat. 

This course, alas! proved to be avoiding Scylla to 
fall into Charybdis. His eagerness was too great, 
his desire for secrecy too evident, and, with all his 
prudence, he showed a command of money which 
proved to be a snare. 

The spring sun was hot. He was weary, but safe 
for the time; and he lay down upon a bench, with his 
cloak for a pillow, and fell asleep. 

At first he slept heavily, then began to dream that 
he was again in the inn at Havre, and heard stealthy 
footsteps approach. They roused him’ to conscious- 
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ness, he opened his eyes, and beheld one of the. boat- 
_ men gazing into the interior of his pedlar’s box with 
greedy eyes. He had a silver cross in his hand, and 
a silver-mounted pipe, which had proved to be too 
high-priced for sale. 3 

The fellow turned the trinkets about in the sun, 
admiring their glitter. The little drawer in which 
_ they were kept was open and other wares lay in view. 

“Hallo!” cried Henry instinctively. “What are 
you doing with my pack?” 

The man dropped the articles, and faced round, the 
colour “of a spider meditating crimes”, guilt in every 
lineament. 

“T beg pardon, m’sieur, I was but admiring 
m’sieurs taste, which is excellent. No offence, I 
hope?” 

“You leave my things alone,” said Henry. “When 
I want your opinion of my taste I can ask for it.” 

“Surely, surely, m’sieur,’ whined the fellow, retreat- 
ing to his work, but a rapid glance passed between 
himself and: his mate, who had the appearance of 
being a superior. 

This was a smooth-tongued varlet. He made 
many apologies for his servant's undue curiosity. 
He tried to enter into conversation with Henry, told 
him much about the state of the country. 

“Ah, sir, we working-men hoped much from the 
Revolution! We thought that the poor would be 
better off when the great landholders were gone, those 
who wrung the life-blood out of the peasantry, and 
spent their substance in luxury at court instead of 
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caring for their tenants; we thought that waste lands 


would be drained and crops raised, that flocks and 
herds would be kept, and that there would be work 
and bread for all. But it is not so; all is taken from 
us now for the army, and we are no better off than 
before. Boiled nettles are poor food for the little ones. 
You, sir, do not find trade brisk here, do you?” 

“No,” said Henry. “I shall not remain long in 
Paris, and shall probably go south to see how much 
better it may be there.” 

“You would do well, sir. You are not a native of 
these parts, sir?” 

“No, not exactly.” 

“M’sieur has the air of being far from home.” 

Henry did not mean to impart more information 
about himself than was necessary, so he was silent. 

The man began upon another tack. 

“Does m’sieur want to know of a good lodging, 
_ which is also cheap, in Paris?” asked he. 


“I suppose I must look out for some such accom- 


modation,” replied Henry. 

“My sister-in-law keeps a very comfortable cabaret 
in a quiet neighbourhood, where ‘m’sieur would be 
well served. All is clean there and very nice.” 

Henry thought rapidly to himself that it might be 
a good thing to go to such a place at first entering 
the city. It would save him from wandering about 
in search of a lodging, and, perhaps, falling into the 
hands of Moreau in some low quarter. So he agreed 
to look at this place; and, upon landing on the quay, 
allowed the captain to pilot him shither 
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“It may be a queer sort of lodging,” said Henry, to 
himself, “but I am no fool. I can ae care that they 
do not fleece me too far.” 

Tt was a very small cabaret, apparently deserted. 
Henry did not like the look of the hostess—a coarse- 
faced woman, with only one eye; but both she and 
the house seemed to be clean, and the upper room, 
which she showed to him as the one which she had 
to let, looked upon the river, and was pleasant. . He 
agreed to take it for a night or two, and ordered 
some supper. 

The hostess gave a surly sort of deference to his 
desire and left him. He looked around the apart- 
ment. The window was a casement, and there was a 
locker in it, wide and low, so as to form a convenient 
seat. The bed, covered by a clean patchwork cover- 
lid, was placed in an alcove, with a curtain which 
could be drawn before it at will. 

A tarnished mirror hung on the wall, but there 
was no provision for washing, and Henry, who wished 
to wash his hands and face before eating, could see 
no accommodation for this purpose. 

It occurred to him that it might be concealed in 
the locker; which, after some difficulty, he opened, 
but started back with surprise and sudden suspicion, 
upon finding that it was not what it seemed, but a 
yawning abyss, at the bottom of which flowed the 
dark waters of the Seine. 

He closed the lid down hastily, and, as footsteps 
were coming up the stair, seated himself upon it, and 


gazed out of the window, as if merely CO upon 
(969 ) 
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the busy scene there. The woman came in with pre- 
parations for his meal. She spread the table with a 
cloth, and placed upon it bread, cheese, butter, a 
compote of cherries, and a bottle of vin ordinavre. 

“M’sieur shall be served with an omelette directly,” 
said she, and once more retired. 

Henry opened the casement, and still remained 
seated upon the seeming locker, anxious, he scarcely 
knew why; doubtful and uneasy, without what, ap- 
peared to be due reason. 

“Why did you bring him here ?” were words which 
reached his ears as he sat pondering. 

The voice came from an adjacent window, also open. 

“Where else better?” asked another, which Henry 
fancied that he knew. 

“He does not look worth the risk,” said the first 
voice. 

“Ah! but he is. He has silver things in his pack, 
and money in his pocket. Besides, he knows no one 
here; he will never be missed; his clothes are worth 
something. Altogether, it will be all gain and little 
_trouble.” 

“Marie has put him into our only bed-room. It is 
very inconvenient. What are we to do to-night?” 

“He won’t be in your way at night, unless his 
ghost comes up the trap. What a cinuehlae you are! 
He is now eating his supper. He will need no break- 
fast. Marie a Arig his café novre presently. In an 
hour all will be over.” 

Horror seized upon Henry as he perceived that the 
wretches were talking of him, and that he had been 
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beguiled into a den of thieves and hardened murderers, 
who intended to make away with him in order to 
possess themselves of the contents of his pack and 
purse. 

What should he do? How could he escape? He 
glanced downwards from the window; it overhung 
the water. Outside was a wooden balcony, from 
which there was no outlet, and the river ran below. 

On one side, beneath him, a door from the house 
opened upon a short flight of three or four steps, and 
a small boat was moored by a rope to a ring fixed 
in the wall beside them. ‘This presented his only 
chance of escape. But whether that door were open, 
or commanded by other windows, or led into some 
room where the villains were lurking, he could not 
tell. 

It mattered littlh—there was nothing else for it. 
He must wait till dark and make the attempt to 
escape. But suppose that the boat was taken away 
before it was dark enough? He must then cast away 
his pack and trust to his strength as a swimmer. He 
could swim well, and other craft lay at anchor not far 
off; but how was he to know that the people upon 
them were any better than these? Probably they 
were very much the same sort of characters; perhaps 
all in league. 

Well, it was a chance, if only a chance. It was 
certain death to stay there; he must try to save his 
life if possible. 

Marie re-entered with an omelette, which she set 
on the table. It smelt good, and Henry was hungry; 
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but what he had overheard regarding drugging his 
coffee made him afraid to eat or drink anything in 
that house. He therefore helped himself to some, 
messed it about on the plate, cut himself a slice of 
bread, and, lifting the lid of the woeful trap, emptied 
the whole there, pouring down it, also, the contents 
of the bottle of petit vin. 

The woman brought coffee presently; and, glancing 
sharply at the dishes, hoped that m’sieur had relished 
his supper. 

“Thank you, it was all very good,” said Henry, 
hoping that the falsehood might not be reckoned 
against him by the recording angel. “I am tired, 
madame,” added he, “and do not wish to be dis- 
turbed again.” 

“As m’sieur pleases,’ said she, closing the door as 
she retreated. 

Henry tried to fasten the lock, but it was broken. 
He took out his knife, cut a piece off the end of his 
walking-stick, and fashioned a stout wedge from the 
fragment, with which he secured the door. Then he 
stopped up the keyhole, and as quietly as possible 
moved the table—a cumbrous and heavy one—and - 
placed it across the threshold. 

He locked his pedlar’s box, enveloped it in the folds 
of his thick cloak, and strapped it up, leaving a long 
piece of strap hanging loose, which he further 
lengthened by the addition of his neckcloth. 

He pulled the sheets and blankets from the bed, 
knotted them into a length sufficient to reach the 
water below, and affixed his luggage firmly to, the 
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end. Then, stepping into the balcony, he cautiously 
lowered the impromptu rope and made the other end 
fast to the balustrade. 

It was now, in his opinion, dark enough for his 
attempt, which he feared to postpone too long, lest he 
might be missed ere he had gone far enough away to 
evade pursuit. He therefore crept over the wooden 
railing of the balcony, and, trusting that his knots 
might prove firm enough, he descended by means of 
the rope, keeping as closely as he could to the shadow 
of the house wall, so as not to be seen. 

He hoped to find footing in shallow water when 
once down to its level; but it seemed to be very deep. 
He, therefore, took the end of his necktie in his teeth 
and struck manfully out to swim to the boat, drawing 
his baggage through the water with him. 

Only a few strokes were necessary. He reached 
the boat; a pair of oars lay within. He climbed over 
the side, cut away the lower part of his rope as far up 
as he could reach, detached his pack, and allowed the 
remnant of the knotted blankets to float away. 

It was well that he had wasted no time. Hardly 
_ had he seated himself in the boat which was still tied 
to the iron ring in the wall, when the door at the top 
of the steps was flung open from within, and a man’s 
voice said: 

“Well, you will not want me any more now, so 
good night. I’ll be round in the morning.” 

Henry hacked at the rope—it was a very thick and 
hard one—upon which his knife seemed to make 
little impression. 
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The stream of light from within fell full upon his 
face, gleaming white out of the darkness full in view, 
and the miscreants within could plainly see him. 

“Mille tonnerres!” shouted the one in advance, 
“the prey is escaping us!” 7 

A crowd of people came pouring out upon the steps. 
A volley of curses and cries were uttered. The rope 
resisted all Henry’s efforts; his knife was wet, and so 
was the rope. 

He caught up one oar and dashed it with despera- 
tion across the top step, thereby sweeping it among 
the feet of the men hastening from the door. The 
foremost stumbled and fell over it; the second fell 
over him, rolled to one side, and splashed into the 
‘river. He took to the water like a dog, however, and 
struck out swimming. 

Henry pushed the boat as far from the steps as the 
length of the rope would permit, and struck again at 
the man’s head bobbing up in the rippling waves. 

_ All at once the strain of the current upon the half- 
cut rope caused it to break. With a sharp crack it 
parted, the boat shot forward, while the severed line 
swept back with such force that it struck the swimmer 
a disabling blow, and caused him to yell out with pain. 

Without waiting to know the amount of mischief 
caused, Henry seized the second oar, and put his back 
into the task of rowing anywhere—it mattered not 
where or in what direction. 

Lights appeared from many windows, heads were 
thrust out, figures ran to the sides of river craft, and 
peered over. 
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“What is it? Whoisit? Is it the gendarmerie?” 
was asked on every side. 

“No, no, it is only a row at old Mother Le Rouey’s 
place. It is only Black Jean getting a ducking. Serve 
him right. That place is getting too bad.” 

Such calls as these were heard on all sides, and ap- 
peared to satisfy every curiosity about the affair. 
Darkness swallowed up Henry, the boat, and all; but 
he rowed, and rowed, and rowed up stream, till he 
was weary, and could not row another stroke. Then 
he made his way to the further bank, strapped his 
~ pack once more on his shoulders, pushed the little 
wherry out into the stream, abandoning it to its fate, 
and walked away as fast as his legs would carry him. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE VILLAGE FETE. 


ENRY now thought of nothing but putting as 
ereat a distance as possible between himself and 
Paris. No more of Paris for him. He walked on and 
on, till the sun was high in the air, and all the business 
of the day was going on around him. He chose each 
by-road and field-path which he met with, if only it 
led towards the south. 
He had no map of the country with him; but, after 
several days of hard walling, sleeping under haystacks, 
in barns, or even rolled up in his cloak beneath the 
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lee side of a hedge; purchasing food in village shops, 
and eating it as he went; slaking his thirst only in 
some running stream, he made his way by careful 
inquiry to Dijon, travelling by diligence over the last 
part of the way. 

Here he thought himself safe from all pursuit; so, 
leaving that town behind him, he once more plied his 
trade in country hamlets, lodged in quiet country inns, 
and made his way, across hill and vale, towards Ver- 
dun. 

Now, also, he again ventured to talk to the country 
people, and to seek information as to the fortress and 
prison at Verdun. 

The peasantry talked readily enough; the subject 
was a sore one to all. Requisitions were made upon 
the farmers far and wide for the support of the gar- 
risons; and, though the corn, wine, oil, poultry, milk, 
and eggs were paid for, the scale of payment, regu- 
lated by the government, was so low, that very little 
profit could accrue from it to the producer. This was 
a constant source of discontent and grumbling. 

Henry was now in the rich and fertile province of 
Burgundy, where the products are varied and excel- 
lent, and the people the most hospitable in the world. 

Even were they not so by character, his liberality 
in settling all small charges for his own accommoda- 
tion, his readiness to present the children of the houses 
where he was entertained with pretty trifles, his cheap 
bargains in ribbons and lace, which ever pleased his 
hostess—all this would have made Henry popular 
enough on his own account; and the people were 
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willing to give him all the information which they 
possessed. 

But they knew nothing of what went on within the 
fortress of Verdun. 

The soldiers who formed the garrison were strangers, 
troops brought from a distance. The prisoners were 
all shut up within the walls of the fortress, never 
allowed out, never seen. It was said that there were 
English among them, but who they were, how many, 
where they came from, were quite unknown. 

Henry hung about in the pretty villages around 
- Verdun, constantly hoping against hope that some 
knowledge might reach him by accident; some light be 
thrown, by chance, upon his search. 

But for the constant carking care at his heart he 
would have greatly enjoyed the time which he spent 
there, for he was young, and naturally of a gay, 
lively temper; while the Burgundians were also cheer- 
ful and festive. The village girls were extremely 
pretty; the costumes which they wore very becoming 
and coquettishly arranged. The elder people were 
chatty, the young men lively and affable. The women 
cooked delightful dishes, and the wine was cheap and 
good, 

Fétes were constantly occurring, where dances and 
games offered every attraction to youth. This was all 
excessively pleasant fooling. 

“Santé Bourguignon! Health to you, Burgundian,” 
cried he one day, as he was seated at table with a 
cheerful party of villagers, in a picturesque little ham- 
let embowered with vines and yellow roses. “I under- 
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stand how you fellows are ready, at any time, to ery 
Santé to your friends, in this good red wine, but I do 
not understand your local rhyme about the salted Bur- 
gundian. What does it mean?” 

“ Bourguignon salé, 

“T’épée au cote, 

“La barbe au menton, 

“Santé Bourguignon |” 


cried the jolly young peasant to whom he spoke. - 

“We have bent our swords into pruning-hooks since 
the wisdom of our forefathers first rhymed that verse. 
We trim our beards to suit our lasses’ tastes, we have 
drunk healths since then for hundreds of years, but 
we have never forgotten the fate of our poor garrison 
of Aigues-Mortes, such long ages ago, which perished 
in the service of its duke.” 

“ How was that?” asked Henry. 

“The duke and the king were at war; the people of 
Aigues-Mortes were devoted to the latter, and refused 
to be controlled for their good. They fell upon the 
duke’s garrison, and murdered every one of them in 
cold blood. Then, lest so many dead men lying in the 
streets should breed a pestilence, and wholly unable 
to bury them within the walls, which were then held 
for King Charles, they salted our poor Burgundians, 
in huge wine vats, until they could be got rid of in - 
other fashion. Those were wild times, my friend.” 

“They were, indeed,” cried Henry in great disgust. 
“You do well to cherish the memory of those martyrs.” 

“Ah! well,” replied the man coolly, “I suppose the 
word is meant in mockery of us; but where one de- 
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clines to accept the affront it leaves no sting. Those 
poor ancestors of ours sleep well, salt or no salt. And 
the plague was a terrible scourge to risk! Did mon- 
sieur know the old church in Verdun, known as La 
Chapelle des Treize?” 

“No, I have never been in Verdun. But, why the 
chapelle of thirteen? I always heard that thirteen 
was an unlucky number, not a holy one.” 

‘Ah! yes, that is because of Judas the thirteenth 
at the blessed Lord’s last Supper. But this is differ- 
ent. Out of all the inhabitanis of Verdun, in olden 
times, when the Black Death raged in the town, only 
thirteen families escaped it, and they had taken refuge 
in that church. They kept together, allowing none to 
go ‘in or come x and were, of the COW ABE E the 
sole survivors.” 

“What!” cried another youth, coming up at that 
moment. “Has Pierre begun upon his horrible stories? 
Fie then!’ Monsieur will need another bottle of wine 
_wherewith to take the taste of them from his mouth. 
I, myself, will stand treat for it, and all who share it 
. must sing in chorus:— 

“Eho! Eho! Eho! Les agneaux vont aux plaines 


“Kho! Eho! Eho! Et les loups sont aux bos. 
“Eho! Eho!— ‘ 


“Spare not the wine. Burgundy wine dies young. 
The gods love it, it stands not till old age. Drink it 
then while ie are; young, too, and it courses merrily 
in our veins.” 

“No more for me, thank you,” cried Henry, laughing 
at the young fellow’s absurd grimaces. “I have pro- 
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mised Mére Bertrand to let her see my new ribbons 
this afternoon. She wants to choose a charming one 
for the esprégle Mlle. Fanchon to wear at the féte.” 

“Va, pour la mére Bertrand! What is the glance 
of a bright eye compared to the smile on the ruby lips 
of this glass?” 

“The one makes the poor pedlar’s purse heavier; 
the other lightens it,” laughed our hero. — 

“Then wilt thou dance with lighter heels,” cried 
Pierre after him as he went. 

Henry had spent a week in this little village, where 
the people had been very friendly to him. He had 
felt himself in need of rest, and wished to renew his 
stock-in-trade. He could not have awaited the arrival 
of his new goods in more agreeable quarters, so he had 
remained there quietly. 

His goods had arrived that morning, and had been 
selected with great care to suit the fair Bourguignonnes’ 
dainty taste. 

La mére Bertrand was to have the first sight of 
them; and to her cottage he now betook himself. 

“See, ma mére,” exclaimed he upon crossing her 
threshold, “I have been as good as my word. Not a 
soul has seen my new ribbons yet, and they are beauties. 
And my lace! And my silk gloves! They should just 
be seen to be believed in!” 

La mére Bertrand and her pretty daughters crowded 
round him, eager for the display. 

“Oh! mother, that pink and silver!” gasped Fanchon. 

“How sweet a coif would it not make, in butterfly 
bows, mixed with this delicate lace! How charming 
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_ would it not look upon Mlle. Fanchon’s dark hair,” said 
Henry, holding up the ribbon alluringly. 

“ Mother!” implored Fanchon. 

“I suppose I must treat you to it, ma mie,” said the 
mother. “It will be somebody else’s business to buy 
fineries for you soon, I suppose. What is the price, 
M. Franz?” 

So well pleased was she with the bargains which - 
Henry gave her, albeit those bargains paid him well, 
that she proceeded to invite him to attend the féte in 
a neighbouring village, accompanying their party. 

“ Hanchon,” said she, “wil then meet her fiancé, who 
is a gendarme from the fortress. He cannot obtain 
leave of absence very often, but this has been a long 
promise, and if you go with us, you will be able to 
judge whether the pink coif makes her look charming 
in the eyes of her lover.” 

“Mlle. Fanchon must look charming in the eyes of 
anyone,” said Henry gallantly, smiling at the blushing 
girl. “So also must Mlle. Claire; and if she would 
accept this lovely blue ribbon from my store, to con- 
trast with her sister’s rose-coloured one, and would 
permit me to be her partner in the dance we should be | 
a merry party.” 2 

“Oh, mother!” cried the enraptured Claire. “ With 
my flowered chintz, and a cluster of Gloire de Dijon 
roses!” 

Mademoiselle Claire was a pretty brunette of four- 
teen; too young hitherto to have been sought in so 
distinguished a manner. She had always hitherto 
been compelled to dance with her brother, or some 
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village boy. The dignity of being treated like a 
grown-up girl, and presented with pretty fineries, 
made her colour high with pleasure. 

Henry bought some improvements for his own cos- 
tume in honour of the occasion, and looked a very 
personable young fellow when he had done so. Claire 
was envied by all her young companions; and the 
treat of bon-bons and cakes, which he provided for 
the whole party, kept his memory green long after 
they had lost sight of the charming young pedlar. 

Henry, indeed, was young enough to be able to put 
away his troubles and anxieties, for once, in the secret 
recesses of his own heart; and to enjoy the village 
féte like a merry lad, as he naturally was. 

It did him good to laugh and joke, to dance and 
sing once more. Little Claire’s innocent vanities were 
so gay and pretty, her sister's pleasure in them so 
true-hearted; her lover so devoted, and so gallant a 
soldier himself, that Henry thoroughly enjoyed his 
day. R 
How they laughed to see the lads run sack-races 
with bandaged eyes! Claire was crazy to join a bevy 
of girls, who, seated in a highly ornamented car, spun 
round and round like a merry-go-round, each one 
armed with a little cane, which she endeavoured to 
pass through a small copper ring as she whirled 
by it. 

“Oh! M. Franz, do let me try! Maman always 
says no, it costs a sou, and is no use; but I have 
always so longed to try.” 

“And so you shall,” cried the good-natured Henry. 
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“Here, my man, room for this young lady. Stop the 
ear, and take her in.” 

Who so happy as little Claire? With her cheeks 
flushed with eagerness, and eyes bright with pleasure, 
she tried and tried again, amid the peals of laughter 
from her companions, as the ring evaded her cane, 
time after time. 

“ Only six turns of the car for one sou, sir,” said the 
proprietor. 

Claire’s merry face fell. Henry handed the man 
another sow, and joy flashed up again upon her pretty 
features. 

Another six turns; yet another. Oh! triumph! 
The cane threaded the ring, and remained hanging 
in it, observed by all beholders, as Claire let it go to 
clap her hands wildly. - 

“Oh! look at it! Only look, M. Franz! Fanchon! 
Bruno! look! Maman! look! The prize is mine! 
Oh! what is it? Let me see it at once, this minute. 
A gold cross! Oh! rapture! I never possessed such 
a beautiful thing in my life!” 

“ And of what use is a gold cross without a ribbon 
to hang it round your neck ?” asked Henry. 

aire.” 


The childish face fell again, and Henry could not 


tease the little one longer. 

“Must I see if there be not a pretty little blue 
velvet one in my pack?” asked he. 

“Oh, Monsieur! If you only would!” 

“M. Franz; M. Franz,” called out la mere, “you are 
too good to the child. You are giving her too much.” 


aS 
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But Henry persisted in ransacking his pack, and 
produced the narrow blue ribbon, of which he cut a 
generous measure, and Claire’s ecstasy was complete. 

“Come now to dinner, good people,” called the 
goodman Bertrand. “Here it is all ready, spread 
upon the grass. One of my wife’s famous patés, and 
a lovely round loaf, and early grapes, and such 
cherries! And a bottle of good wine. Come, seat 
yourselves ; I hope you are all as hungry as I.” 

The good cheer went round, and all chatted away in 
the most friendly manner. Henry then produced his 
choice tobacco; and, while the ladies retired to refresh 
their toilettes, the men smoked the pipe of good 
fellowship together. Then was it that the gendarme 
grew friendly and talkative with our hero, and_ 
answered all his questions. 

“English? Yes, ah yes! There are some English 
prisoners in the fortress. Sacré! they are wild young 
blades! There are three of them, young midshipmen, 
taken in a prize in the Mediterranean. They are the 
fellows to make the money spin! They play at cards 
all day, and drink brandy at night.” 

“Have you no older men, steadier ones, in the 
prison ?” 

“Surely, surely. There is an old sailor with white 
hair. He has a face like a baboon, with fringe of 
snow-white beard all round it. There are a few others, 
but none from the north; not one with a wooden leg ; 
no other gentlemen.” 

Henry’s face fell; he looked so sad that the honest 
soldier’s heart was touched. 


” 
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“Monsieur had perhaps some interest in hearing 
news of English prisoners? A friend among them, it 
was possible? Had Monsieur heard of Amboise ? 
That was a likely place in which to find them. There 
were some there last year. A friend of his had been 
of the garrison, and had said that all the English were 
not like the three young midshipmen in Verdun. 
Where was Amboise? Well, it was a long way off; it 
might be from one to two hundred miles. It was in the 
department of Indre-et-Loire. Yes, this was Loire, cer- 
tainly ; that is to say, it is Sadne-et-Loire. Amboise 
was in Indre-et-Loire. There were several Loire de- 
partments, Monsieur should understand; for instance, 
Haute Loire, Loire Inférieure, and others. The place 
of which he spoke was on the river Loire, about ten 
miles up from Tours. Monsieur had heard of Tours ? 
He—the gendarme himself—grieved for the fate of a 
prisoner in a foreign country. His own brother was 
a prisoner of war in England. Their mother had not 
heard for two years whether he were alive or dead, 
and mourned sorely for him. He was their youngest 
—their Benjamin.” 

Henry’s heart sank at the thought of setting off 
again for a tramp of from one to two hundred miles, 
upon the bare chance of finding his father at the end 
of it. He retired to his room sad and downcast when 
the party broke up for the night, and laid himself 
down on his bed, almost in despair. 

The window stood open, for the night was sultry, 
so the fragrance of the roses that grew round it 


scented the little chamber. In a field beyond the 
(969 ) L 
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garden a corn-crake was uttering its harsh note, at 
intervals, all through the night; and Henry fell asleep 
thinking of the time when he was a little chap, and 
first heard that bird upon the occasion of a summer 
holiday visit to his uncle’s house. His father had 
taken him there that he might grow strong after some 
childish illness; and had called his attention to the 
hoarse cry, and told him that he had believed at one 
time that it was uttered by a raven which suffered 


from croup. 


Perhaps it was thinking of this which made him 
dream of his father. He thought in his dream that 
he had waked up from sleep, and saw Captain Wynter 
sitting under a tree. He was looking pale, thin, and 
ill, but his eyes shone out with a loving smile at him, 
as he”held out his hand, and said: 

“J knew that I might depend on you, my boy.” 

“And so you may, father,” replied he, with such 
earnestness that he really awakened, and found it all 
a dream. 

But the influence of this vision did not pass 
away with the night. It was strong upon him next 
morning, and he determined to search Amboise, at 
least, before he abandoned his quest. He paid his 


reckoning, bade pretty Claire and her sister farewell, 


and set stoutly forward again upon his wanderings. 
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‘CHAPTER: XIV. 
THE RUINED CHATEAU. 


“T knew that I might depend upon you, my boy.” 

The words, and the tone in which they were uttered, 
haunted Henry. The clear remembrance of his father’s 
face was beginning to fail him; he could not always - 
recall the features at will; they would be cloudy or 
indistinct if he tried to fal them up before his mental 
vision. Then, at other times, some. trifle, he scarce. 
knew what—a scent, a sound, a something impalpable 
and beyond his own control—would cause the dear 
lineaments to start out from the gloom, and beam | upon 
him as if they were a living presence. 

This dream had acted thus. It had brought his 
father up before him with startling reality, and his 
presence seemed to accompany him throughout every 
step of the way which he travelled next day. So 
vivid was this presence that he blamed himself for 
loitering hitherto upon his way, and feared that his 
enthusiasm was growing cold. 

“T will loiter no more,” he resolved. “Nothing shall _ 
delay me again.” 

It was not easy, however, to travel rapidly over 
the ground which he now found it necessary to tra- 
verse. He was obliged to make his way over rough 
ground, through deep valleys and defiles where brawled 
rapid brooks, among rocks and stony bottoms over 
which ever and anon their waters fell in sparkling 
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beautiful cascades. Vineyards clothed the sunny slopes 
of the hills; olive trees and mulberries, pears, peaches, 
apricots, with many other kinds of delicious fruits 
flourished in plantations wherever the ground was 
more open. 

Woods, so dense as better to deserve the name of 
forests, afforded welcome shade, and Henry scarcely 
cared to seek shelter at night in the villages, so plea- 
sant was it to lie on some mossy bank, Sra in his 
cloak, and listening to the nightingales and cooing 
doves that lived in the etic hin cine which arched 
over his head. 

Trade was only moderately brisk in these outlying 
places, but food was cheap, and he not only easily 
paid his way, but added a little each day to his stores. 
He did not proceed rapidly on his way, for the hamlets 
were so scattered, often lying so far from the direct 
road that time was lost in visiting them. 

The scenery became wilder and more mountainous, 
and one day he lost his way altogether. He had 
missed the track in a wood of unusual density, and 
went up and down, this way and that, unable to find 
his way out of its impenetrable labyrinths. 

“Well,” thought he, “this is a nice state of things. 
Every path I take is blocked up sooner or later by 
undergrowth or stream or pr ecipice. It is as if I were 
bewitched. Here is a promising- -looking alley, but I 
have no doubt that it will end just in the same 
manner as all the rest; and night coming on so fast, 
too, and a thunder-storm threatening! I don’t know 
what is going to become of me.” 
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The road which he now followed wound up an 
ascent, which presently became very abrupt. The 
trees, however, grew less closely together, and Henry 
hoped that if he could mount the hill he would be able 
to look over the country beneath, and perceive in 
what direction it would be best to proceed so as to get 
shelter in the storm which was evidently near at hand. 

He breasted the hill gallantly therefore, and after 
a while, to his surprise, emerged upon a broad level 
plateau, shut in by trees on every side save one, where 
a cascade rushed down from towering heights above, . 
leaping from rock to rock, and breaking into twenty 
smaller streams that elittered like silver among masses 
of soft green mosses and feathery ferns. - 

An ancient chateau was built upon this shelf-like 
plateau, but it had evidently been long deserted by its 
owners, for the roof had fallen in, leaving the rafters 
bare in places; many of the windows were devoid of 
shutters or glass, and the ivy and climbing roses fes- 
tooned the walls in tangled masses, unpruned and un- 
trained. 

Here was the parterre, still bearing traces of ladies’ 
taste, in box-edged beds of many shapes, some of which 
still held lingering clumps of flowers all smothered 
with weeds. In the centre, a fountain once tossed up 
sparkling waters in fantastic shapes, after the pat- 
terns familiar in Versailles. Marble bason and brazen- 
mouthed monster were now dry; the gold and silver 
fish which formerly disported themselves in the bason 
were dead, and green frogs hopped across the slimy 
stones, croaking mournfully. 
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Deserted were the terraces where once strolled 
beauty and gallantry, brave in gorgeous brocades and 
velvets, jewels, flowers, and plumes. Where fans 
waved and swords dangled, the spider wove its web 
and the lizard ran across the ground. The great court- 
yard had once been the gathering place for horse and 
hound, warrior and huntsman. Its vastness was now 
a solitude, unspeakably dreary. The long pleached 
alley led to a bowling-green, with pavilions in the 
corners, whence fair dames might watch the games, 
and applaud the skilful play. The grass was long 
and matted now, the honeysuckle all tangled, the 
place a desolation. 

What can be more utterly sad than the sight of a 
place prepared for a home —a place in which child- 
hood should be gay, manhood respected, old age 
revered —but which is deserted and void of all 
- evidence of human life? What desert can appear so 
solitary, what wilderness so desolate? The ruins of 
a home offer desolation, and desolation only. 

So thought Henry as he looked upon this deserted 
and forsaken place. To whom had the chateau be- 
longed? Why was it abandoned to ruin? What 
tragedy had removed all for whom so stately a pile 
had been erected, and the owners of so much beauty 
so lavishly spread around ? 

But the heavens were black and lowering, a flash of 
blue forked lightning cleft the sky with sudden lurid 
splendour, and an awful peal of thunder crashed and 
- reverberated close above his head. <A truce with 
meditation! He must seek an entrance at once for 
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shelter, and be thankful that it was possible to do so, 
for a dreadful storm was evidently impending. 

A short flight of moss-grown steps led, through © 
shattered French windows, into a saloon of noble pro- 
portions, with a domed ceiling, divided into compart- 
ments, and richly painted. The walls were panelled; 
carved wreaths of flowers and foliage, painted white 
and gilded, formed framework for groups of allegorical 
figures exquisitely delineated. 

Henry knew but little of art, yet he could not doubt 
the exquisite taste which had decorated this place. 
Furniture in white and gold harmonized with the 
panels of the walls, and had been richly upholstered 
with blue damask; but the chairs and settees were 
worm-eaten, the silken covers frayed, faded, and torn; 
of woman’s occupation — books, needlework, china, 
bric-a-brac—all which marks the cultivated refined 
life of woman, there was none. 

Deep in dust was the parquet floor, which must at 
some former time have been swept by dainty brocade 
trains as their high-bred wearers stepped the stately 
pavane, or swept the graceful curtsy in the minuet; 
the mirrors which erst had reflected the powdered 
heads and red-heeled shoes of gay gallant, bending in 
seeming devotion over the bejewelled and beplumed 
beauty, were cracked from side to side, and dim with 
the mildew and grime of years. 

Henry gazed around him with amazement. 

“ What a beautiful place this must have been once! 
What cost must have been expended upon it! I won- 
_ der how it came to be abandoned like this! That — 
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must have been meant to represent Venus in her car ~ 
- drawn’.by flying doves, I suppose, and this Aurora 
_ with the'car of the morning. _What-a pity to see 
such pictures so faded: and dilapidated! Some of the 
bits here and there are quite lifelike still, and others 
Ican scarcely decipher. There is an old fellow’s eye 
as bright as life; I declare it looks at me, it glistens, 
it must. be real—.” | 

Here a slight grating sound behind him, like a door 
moving softly upon creaking hinges, made Henry turn 
sharply round with a sudden alarm. Nothing was to 
‘be seen. by, as fey: 
_ “The wind, I suppose,’ thought he, and returned 
to the contemplation of the picture. Behold! the life- 
like eye was gone, and but.a blank was in its place. 
A’ cold thrill of something very like fear took pos-. 
‘session of Henry’s nerves. 

“J did see a glitter there, ” he said to himself “I 
know I did.” 

A shudder of nervous terror ran through him. as 
he thought this, but he summoned up all his bravery, 
‘and said to himself: P 

“Pooh! nonsense! It. must have been faney, or 
some effect of the storm. How it lowers! I will 
explore this queer old ruin no further till it is over 
and the air clears. What a.flash was there! And the 
thunder! One might fancy that these old walls were 
coming down upon my head !” 

He returned to the window, whose unglazed doors 
swayed ‘and flapped backwards and forwards upon 
their rusty hinges as the wind rose, and through 
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which large hailstones were now rattling upon the 
inlaid floor. 

“Tt was lucky for me that there was even such 
shelter as this at hand,” thought he. 

So violent was the storm, so black the heavens, that 
all was dark around him, and his eyes could not pene- 
trate as far as the further recesses of that long saloon. 
The fury of the elements was unbounded, creating a 
_ deep sense of awe as he watched them with a kind of 

fascination which doubtless deafened him to the ap- 
proach of cautious footsteps behind him. 

_ The next thing he knew was that his whole head 

and face was suddenly enveloped in the folds of a 
large, thick cloth, which wrapped him over even as 
low as the waist, pinioning his arms to the side, and 
rendering all struggles fruitless. 

He tried to wrench himself free, he tried to call 

out, but he found himself in the grasp of those more | 
_ powerful than he. Bonds were passed around him, 
tied or strapped with cruel precision, and he was com- 
pelled to move forwards, whither he knew not. 

“It seemed as if several people were about him, sur- 
rounding him on every side, in total silence. From 
the pelting rain, which drenched through even the 
thickness of the rug which enveloped him, he supposed 
that he was being conducted through the open. air; 
but either for a ir way only, or the rain haw 
suddenly ceased. 

A voice cried, “ Stops down”; and he counted nine 
or ten steps. Again was he taken through what: ap- 
peared to be devious ways, for he was turned to the 
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right and to the left several times. The voice a had 
heard before said more than once, “Steps yi and 
“Steps down”. 

He lost all count of how many turns he had taken, 
or how many stairs he had ascended or descended. 
Some of these were shallow in the extreme, some the 
depth of ordinary steps in a tower or staircase. Some 
seemed to wind round and round, some to be straight. 

It occurred to Henry at last that he was purpusely 
being led over the same ground more than once, so as 
to puzzle him and prevent him from finding his way 
to the same places at some future time. He cer- 
tainly counted fifteen winding steps upwards, and 
fifteen downwards soon afterwards; but it did not 
seem that he was again taken into the open air. Also 
he thought that he was made to go down considerably 
more stairs than he went up. 

At last his guides stopped, the muffler was removed 
from his head, and he found himself in a large eavern- 
ous apartment, apparently under ground, for he per- 

ceived no window or outlet to the air. It was lighted 
‘ by several lanterns all congregated together in the 
centre of a long table, but which were wholly ineffi- 
cient to penetrate the gloom of the furthermost re- 
cesses of what was evidently a vast apartment. ‘Two 
or three archways, even darker than: the rest of this 
hall, would seem to imply that other chambers or gal- 
leries extended beyond it; and a large furnace glowed 
with red fire on one side. 

The table was surrounded by benches, upon which 
sat several wild-looking fellows, all wearing a bandage 
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of crape across the upper part of their faces, through 
which fierce eyes glared at Henry as he stood. Half- 
a-dozen empty chairs were placed about the centre of 
the board on its further side, and a pair of crossed 
swords, some pistols and daggers, a skull and cross- 
bones were arranged in front of them. 

From one of the arched recesses approached a faint 
gleam; it broadened, it strengthened, it developed into 
a torch, lighting a small band of masked men. One 
bore a hatchet with a long handle—such an instru- 
ment as was used in quartering those condemned to 

the ghastly penalty of treason. A truculent figure 
was this man, brawny, powerful, bare-headed; bare 
also in leg and knotted arm. 

- Henry’s heart quailed within him as this party, in 

the silence of death, approached the table and took 

the vacant seats—the man with the pole-axe leaning 

upon the fatal weapon and glaring at his victim. 

A silence as of the grave ensued, and all the crape- 
bound eyes were fixed upon the boy, who made a 
gallant effort to call up his courage and return a 
defiant gaze. 

“What is the meed of the false spy who comes to 
report upon our déeds, to seek out our secret home, 
and betray us to the bloodhounds of law?” said the 
leader of the band at last, in a hollow voice. 

Every man struck his hand upon the board and 
uttered the single word, “ Death!” 

“JT am no spy, gentlemen,” said Henry firmly. “I 
am but a traveller going upon my own business, and 
seeking to interfere with no one.” 
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“No blood, no blood! Remember your oaths! The 
avenger of blood is keen to retaliate!” cried a passion- 
ate voice, as a strange figure rushed upon the scene. 

A haggard old man, with a face like that of a long- 
buried corpse, so blanched yet yellow was the skin of 
his shrunken frame. His long, white locks streamed 
behind him, and he stretched long, skinny, claw-like 
fingers. towards Henry, in an attitude of protection. 

“No blood, my children, no blood!” he shrieked. 
“] will never see it more!—never, never, never!” And 
he gibbered like the maniac he was. 

“ Peace, father!” said he who seemed to be the leader. 
“Peace! No blood shall be shed in thy presence.” 

“ None at all, not a drop!—no blood, no blood! Her 
eyes turned upon me as she died. Her eyes reproached 
me with their last gaze. Her blood dripped upon me 
as I carried the pike on which her sainted head was — 
fixed, and I swore by all the dear saints that never | 
one drop should be shed with my good - will again. 
No, never more! never, never!” 

He clutched hold of Henry’s garments with his lean 
hands and sought to draw him close to him. Henry 
feared the madman more than the fierce, desperate 
men around him. His cheek paled, and he tried to 
shrink away. The men took hold of the poor, frenzied 
creature and coaxed him to retire, using a gentleness, 
even a tenderness of demeanour, very different from 
that in which they fain would have posed at first, and 
- which Henry now perceived had all been acted with 
the view of impressing him with fear. 

It had reacted far more upon their poor, crazy 
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comrade than upon their prisoner, to whose straight- 
forward English common-sense it had partaken largely 
of mummery. 

“Poor Charlot!” said one of those who held him 
captive. “He lost his wits on the day when the 
Princesse de Lamballe paid forfeit with her life. She 
had befriended him in great poverty, and he tried to 
save her from the enraged populace, who, in revenge, 
forced him to carry through the streets of Paris the 
pike upon which her head was affixed. He has been 
crazed ever since; but I have never seen him so bad as 
this. I suppose the thunder has affected him.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the leader, sweeping aside the skull 
and cross-bones to make room for him to place his 
elbow on the table in an easy attitude, “I see that vou 
are no spy, for you are brave and resolute, as no spy. 
ever was. But, as I suppose you may comprehend, 
we are not men who care to have strangers walk into 
our abode without leave or licence. It is no matter to 
you who we may be; it is of moment to us to know 
your character and business. Be pleased to satisfy us 
on these heads; and then, if you will take your oath 
not to betray us, you will find us very decent fellows 
in our way.” 

“Tt is easily done,” said Henry. “ You are welcome 
to your secrets; and I have my own, which need not 
affect you. Here is my passport, which you can in- 
spect, and which should satisfy you. I am a pedlar, 
wandering about upon my own private concerns, and 
_have mistaken my course. I am now making my way 
across country towards the western coast. I know 
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nothing of you, nor do I desire to do so, and will will- 
ingly take any oath which may please you, if my word 
of honour is not enough. I will accept your word for 
my safety and freedom if you will give it to me.” 
_ “Well said!” exclaimed several voices. “He is bon 
garcon; we will trust him.” 

“Good!” said the leader. “Then clear away all this 
tomfoolery, and let us have supper as soon as may be.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
HENRY TAKES HEED TO HIS WAYS. 


OR the moment it seemed to Henry that. what had 
promised to be a terrible tragedy had resulted in 

a farce; yet he was still to learn otherwise. The 
mise en scéne of the middle ages had, indeed, fallen flat 
before the cool phlegmatic common-sense of the young 
Englishman; but these men were, in reality, a set of 


desperate coiners. 
In the old days of Louis XIV. and Louis XVI., when 


the rich rioted in every vice and every luxury, an . 


immense army of dependants grew up around them 
whose business was only to minister to their wanton 
revelries. Servants of every description; tradesmen 
who dealt only in frippery for the adornment of 
house, equipage, or person; lace-makers, fan-makers, 
jewellers, coiffeurs, milliners male and female, manu- 
facturers of silver plate, embroiderers, makers of gold 
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and silver galloon, dancing-masters, perruquiers, coach- 
trimmers, sedan-chair bearers, lackeys, cooks, and a 
thousand other descriptions of people who lived only 
by supplying the needs of the gay and luxurious, now 
lost their occupation. 

Nay, worse; in the mad frenzy of the Reign of 
-Terror, when every man, woman, and child of good | 
birth or dainty breeding was a mark for contumely, 
vituperation, death, even these poor dependants be- 
came objects of mad hatred in their turn.. When all 
the masters were guillotined or banished, the frantic 
mob fell on their men; and those who could not 
escape were often sacrificed in their turn as aristocrats. 

Deprived of their means of subsistence, unable to 
turn their hands to the coarser, commoner trades which 
were alone safe, many of these people joined in the 
outcry against the very classes from whom they had 
gained their bread; denounced their employers, and 
battened upon the reward of such villainy. But there 
were some who scorned to do so, yet could not starve. 

They were not safe in their old haunts; their 
masters and employers were either émigrés or dead; 
their services or their accomplishments no longer 
brought them the means of livelihood; every man’s 
hand was against them, and they turned their hands 
against the world: ‘They banded together to prey 
upon society in one form or another. They became 
smugglers, privateersmen, robbers, highwaymen. 

This chateau had been. one of the country residences 
of a great and mighty nobleman. He and all his 
family had perished upon the guillotine, while his 
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estates had been confiscated for the good of the state. 
Society had not become sufficiently settled for any 
person. to desire to live the life of a great country 
gentleman. It would need a large fortune to keep up 
‘such a place as this magnificent chateau, and no one 
chose to live in it at such a cost. 

Therefore a party of this nobleman’s former servants 
gradually gathered together in that retired place for 
concealment, others joined them with skill no longer 
honestly employed, and a desperate gang of coiners 
of false money was the result. The place was admir- 
ably adapted for this nefarious trade. It was very 
retired, the mountainous paths were difficult of access, 
and easily rendered almost impracticable by the exer- 
cise of a little ingenuity. 

There were extensive cellars and vaults beneath the 
chateau, which communicated with immense caverns 
within the mountain. The rapid deterioration of any ~ 
uninhabited house was assisted, in this case, by the 
hands of men whose interest it was to keep the place 
ruinous and deserted; and a vast dépét was established 
for the manufacture of false lows d’ors and écws, with 
agents who distributed them all through the south 
and west of France. . 

Order was being gradually restored to France, but 
people such as these had lived by fraud too long to 
return to honourable ways then; though, with each 
year, their safety became more and more precarious, 
and their strongholds were in course of being hunted 
down one by one. 

This band knew itself to be marked by the officers 
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of justice, who were drawing their toils closer and 
closer around them. They had fancied that Henry 
was an advance guard of the police, delivered over 
into their hands; and their relief upon discovering 
him to be a simple traveller, designing no harm at all 
to them, was as great as his own. He soon satisfied 
the captain of the band, took the oath of secrecy, and 
was then free to enjoy their hospitality. 

A plentiful and excellent supper was placed on the 
board, and song and story circulated around it after- 
wards, with the wine-cup. Each man seemed to have 
some song or story which was looked upon as his own 
especial property, as is often seen among farm labour- 
ers in our own country, at a harvest supper. They 
called upon each, by name, for his own well-known 
contribution to the festivity. 

“Now, Bastien! Let us have ‘Le petit drdle’. 
Pipe up, man.” 

Bastien cleared his throat, laid aside his pipe, pulled 
down his waistcoat, and began in stentorian voice:— 

“My little brother, 
He’s a lover, 
He’s a lover, 
My little brother. 


Why so droll, the little fool! 
Tou! Iou! Iou! Iou!” 


All joined in the refrain, and yelled “Tou” at the 
top of their voices with the greatest custo. 

“Ah!” said one gray-headed man, “I used to dance 
to that in the good old times. We danced, sir, in two 


long lines, face to face, and whirled our partners round 
(969 ) M 
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- in such pretty figures, and changed from one foot to 
the other with the grace and agility of a chamois. 
Ah! it would have done you good to see us.” 

“Do you mind, neighbour,” said another, “the day 
when Mademoiselle Sylvie was betrothed to le Sieur 
de Charolles, and how gay we all were then?” 

“ Ah, do I not!” replied the first. “How charming 
she looked in her white and silver, with her cheeks 
like the damask rose, and dimpled like a child! How 
happy she looked when that gay brave seigneur led 
her out for the dance! And to think where and when 
I saw her next!” ; 

“Where was that?” asked Henry, deeply interested. 

“Outside the door of the La Force prison,” replied 
the man, “with the door shut upon her, on the awful 
night of September 6th. 

“Poor, pretty little thing! She was gracieuse as 
ever, but whiter than marble. Her husband was: 
dead—her father, her brother—all her friends—she 
was the last, the very last, of all her family. There 
she stood—alone, on the top step, with every hope 
closed upon her like the iron-clamped door at her 
back. Wild-eyed, shuddering, deathly white, she stood 
there for one moment, facing that howling throng of 
blood-stained demons. It was but for one moment; 
then they fell upon her, as upon all others—and—her 
troubles were soon over.” 

“Ah! that fearful night!” 

“Come, come, messieurs,” cried the captain; “no 
more tales of the Revolution, if you please. Pass the 
wine, monsieur; fill your cups, gentlemen; and let us 
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have another song—some rousing measure. Then to 
bed, for it grows late.” 

The party soon broke up. Henry was shown to a 
truckle-bed in a recess leading from the great hall, and 
the company gradually melted away, leaving but two 
or three to watch through the hours of darkness. 

Henry slept little, feeling that it was wise to be 
upon his guard, and not to trust these men too far. 
They also appeared to maintain a friendly but strict 
watch upon him. Only a small party of them ap- 
peared next morning, when a comfortable breakfast 
of coffee and hot rolls, cold meats and salad, was 
offered to him, and the captain of the band prepared, 
in his own person, to guide him back to the road 
which he had missed. 

By his orders, Henry’s eyes were again securely 
bandaged, and he was led through tortuous ways, up 
and down stairs, and along many rooms and passages, 
until he was released upon the terrace whence he had 
entered the chateau through the broken French win- 
dow of the saloon. 

His pack, which had been taken from him, was here 
restored, and directions given to him how to find the 
road he should take. He bade adieu to his enter- 
tainers, and set off briskly, revolving this strange 
adventure in his mind as he went. 

The poor maniac, so constant, through the aberration 
of his intellect, to the grateful! memory of the charity 
shown to him by the lovely Princesse de Lamballe; 
her pitiful martyrdom, the dreadful details of which 
he had heard for the first time in their entirety; the 
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awful fate of so many gay ladies and fine gentlemen ; 
the piteous close of the beautiful queen’s life, of all 
which events some among his acquaintances of the 
last night had been eye-witnesses; the strange life led 
by these people, their hands against every one, and 
every one’s hand against them—Henry revolved all 
these things in his mind as he walked along. 

“Good morrow, master!” said a harsh voice at his 
side; “whither are you bound this fine day?” 

He started to find a randy old gypsy woman by his 
side—a gaunt, gray-headed, ancient crone, strangely 
clad in many-coloured rags, and wearing gold coins 
around her wrinkled forehead. 

“Good morrow!” replied he. “Are you going my 
way ?” | 

“ Aye, shall I tell your fortune, my pretty master?’ 

“No, I thank you, mother. I am not curious to 
know it.” 

“Yet could I read in the stars whether you will be 
successful in the wish of your heart, as well as I can 
the history of whence you have come, whither you 
are bound—nay, even where you spent the last night, 
while the heavens were raging, and the flashes of 
lightning burnt blue.” 

Henry laughed. “All this, my good mother, I can 
tell myself, perhaps even more in detail than lies 
within your powers of vision; for the rest, it lies in 
the Lord’s hand, and not even you may foresee it.” 

The old woman looked at him with eyes strangely 
keen and piercing for so aged a person. “Know you 
not,’ she asked, “that a price is set on the head of 
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every dweller in the dungeons of the chateau on the 
Broken Cliff?” 

“T never heard of the place, my good woman,” said 
Henry. 

“Yet did you sup there, in company with Louis 
Argent and his myrmidons, no later than last night,” 
said she; “and the price is high.” 

“Now, mother,’ said Henry, pausing in his walk, 
and looking the gypsy firmly in the face, “ whoever 
you may be, whatever your reason for trying to force 
yourself into my confidence, learn, once for all, that I 
decline to speak of any private matters to a perfect 
stranger. I am a quiet pedlar, wandering about the 
country, attending to my own affairs, and to those of 
no one else. Your conversation does not please me.” 

The woman broke into a strident laugh and said, 
“You are a jolt garcon.” 

“ As such at your service, mother,” replied he more 
lightly. “What is the distance to the next town?” 

He kept her to ordinary topics—of the road, the 
weather, the country, and the crops—as far as they 
went together. This was for some miles; but on 
coming to a place where four roads met, at a consider- 
able distance from his last night’s quarters, she pointed 
to one. 

“That is your way now,’ said she. “I see that you 
know how to keep your oath.” And she turned aside, 
with a farewell wave of her hand, and departed along 
a different direction, with strides which Henry thought 
- singularly long and vigorous for an old woman. | 
“Tf she is a woman at all,” thought he. “ Well, this 
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is a queer country. If I ever reach home again I 
shall have some odd tales to tell.” 

The nearest town was yet at three miles’ distance, 
and Henry plodded along, wearily enough, for the air 
was still heavy with thunder, and his limbs ached. 

He reached it at last, went to a cabaret which 
had been recommended to him by the coiner, and 
ordered a “déjeuner a la fourchette”, of which he was 
very much in need. 

The landlord himself brought the customary wine 
_ to him, and Henry begged him to share the bottle with 
him, for he had no liking for it. The man was hanging 
about as if he expected the civility—a very usual one 
in those days. He sat down, and, civilly enough, but 
with great garrulity, tried to extract from his guest 
where he had come from and whither he was going. 

Warned by recent adventures, our hero did not rise 
to the bait. He would talk of nothing but the vintage; 
opened his pack, and praised his wares. 

There were several people playing at dominoes, and 
drinking “eau sucré” and coffee, &e., at various small 
tables placed under an awning outside the cabaret. 
Henry soon had a little crowd gathered around him, 
and met with a brisk sale for his goods. 

While this was proceeding, he was not so much 
absorbed by his traffic but that he perceived the land- 
lord talking earnestly to a man in a large slouched 
hat who entered the cabaret by a back-door. Henry 
knew him for one of the coiners. whom he had seen on 
the preceding evening, and was thus convinced that 
an espionage was being kept upon him; and that, frank 
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and open as the gang had appeared, danger would have 
attended any lack of discretion upon his part. 

On the other hand, danger was also likely to beset 
him from the police authorities were he to be noticed 
by any of their myrmidons in company with these 
outlaws of society. 

The whole neighbourhood, indeed, seemed to him to 
be bristling with danger for him, and he debated with 
himself as to whether he should not do well to pro- 
ceed upon the diligence to .Tours so as to reach that 
town the sooner. : 

While considering this matter, the diligence drove 
into the court-yard of the inn; and; himself unseen 
behind the red curtain of the little window of the 
room where he sat, Henry perceived the landlord, the 
coiner, and the driver of the coach all in earnest confi- 
dential talk together. A small but apparently heavy 
parcel was passed by the coiner to the coachman, and 
the trio broke up their conclave. 

Henry had no doubt but what the coachman was an 
_ agent for the disposal of the false money at a safe 
distance from the place where it was made, and con- 
sidered that he would be safer in pursuing his trade 
of a pedlar on foot than by proceeding in such com- 
AGUAS 

“Tn fact,” thought he to himself, “I perceive that, 
if there be honour among thieves, the thieves take 
precious good care to ensure the maintenance of that 
honour. It is not quite spontaneous on their part. I 
had better keep as clear as I can of the whole lot of 
them.” | 
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_ So, when the landlord entered the room, asking him 
whether he wished to secure a seat on the vehicle about 
_to-start for Tours, he declined. 

~ A poor pedlar cannot afford such luxuries as dili- 
gences,” said he. “Tom Foot’s horses are mine, for no 
trade is to be plied on the banc of a public convey- 
ance.” ; 

“ Very little trade is to be plied inthecountry between 
here and Tours, monsieur,’ said the landlord. “La 
_ Sologne is the Siberia of France—a poor soil, sandy, 
marshy, sour. Nothing grows there, neither are there 
any towns. The people are poor—ah! so poor. It is 
a cursed country.” 

“T thought Chambord was a fine place,’ said 
Henry. 

“Oh, for Chambord! Yes, that is fine, certainly. 
It was a freak, a folly of Francis the First, as Ver- 
sailles was the whim of Louis XIV. Those great kings 
of former days could afford their whims for pleasure; 
but now it is other times. ‘Tell me where you live 
and I will tell you what you are.’ La Sologne is no 
place for pedlars if they wish to thrive. It is well 
known that les Solognots are so poor that what consti- 
tutes a fast-day to others makes a feast-day to them. 
They have no money to spend.” 

“That is bad hearing,” said Henry, who suspected 
that the landlord was trying to frighten him from 
pursuing his way on foot, wishing him, for some 
private reason of his own, to proceed on the diligence. 

“ You had better hasten through that district quickly 
and take advice,’ argued the landlord. 
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“T thank you for your counsel, my good sir,” said 
Henry, “ yet will it suit me best to adhere to my origifial 
plan.” 

“Ah! well, a wilful man must have his way,” said 
mine host. “You will remember my words before you 
have gone far.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
/ LA SOLOGNE. 


es. G a deaf ear to the landlord, Henry saw 
the diligence depart, and then began to prepare 
for setting forth upon his own travels once more. 

He started with a brave heart. The day was fine, 
he had dined well, and hoped to put a good number 
of miles behind him before night. But with each 
step he became more and more disheartened. 

What a country it was in which he now found him- 
self!—a desert waste of arid land, over which flocks 
of meagre sheep strayed, seeking the scanty herbage 
which cropped up here and there through the sand. 
They were tended by half-starved, wild-looking 
children, who seemed to be afraid of him, and shrank 
out of his way if he approached them.’ They never 
responded to his nod and smile, but stared as if they 
had never seen a well-dressed person before. 

The cottages were hovels, the villages few and far 
between, sparsely inhabited, and that only by the 
_ poorest of people. The plains were half land, half 
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water; the land was black dust, the water mud. No 
corn grew on the one, no fish lived in the other. 
The men were skeletons, the women owned no beauty, 
and seemed to be devoid of hope and heart. 

Henry stopped ina small hamlet, and, walking up 
to the door of the best house in it, which seemed to be 
that of a farm, asked where he could obtain a night’s 
lodging. 

“T can pay for what I want,’ added he. 

“You can stay here,” said the melancholy-looking 
woman whom he addressed, and who held a starve- 
- ling infant in her arms. 

“Thank you, madame,” said he. “May I enter? 
Can you let me have some supper?” 

“You can have what we have,” said the-woman. 

It was scant hospitality, but Henry was little pre- 
pared for such a meal as the supper proved to be. It 
consisted of a kind of broth composed of black bread, 
water, and rancid honey, partially fermented and sour. 

“But, madame,” said he, “have you nothing else to 
offer? Some cheese, a little cold meat or bacon, a 
bottle of vin ordinavre?” 

“Meat! cheese! wine!” ejaculated the woman scorn- 
fully. “We never taste such things. This miaussée 
is what we eat. We have nothing else.” 

Henry could not persuade himself to eat it. “At 
least, my good madame,” said he, “permit me to eat 
the bread dry and drink the water pure.” 

“Oh! if you are so dainty, as you choose,” said 
she. 

The bread rasped his throat, and the water was not 
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pure. It was but a very sorry pretence of a meal 
~ which Henry made, and he asked to be shown to his 
bed; for, after his wakeful night and the varied 
emotions of the day, he was weary. 

To his surprise, he then found that there was but 
one room in the house, and that the beds consisted of 
a set of ladder-like narrow shelves, one above the 
other up to the roof. A little dirty straw and a 
coverlid, the original colour of which he did not try 
to determine, formed the whole of the bedding. 

In spite of the feeling of revulsion which he felt, 
Henry was so tired that he flung himself, dressed as 
he was, upon the place indicated to him, and essayed 
to sleep. 

But no sleep visited his eyes. From the bed above 
him one incessant feeble moan issued. 

“What is the matter with the child there?” asked 
he at last. | 

“Fever,” said the woman; “we have all had the 
fever lately. My eldest son was carried from the 
bed where you lie to the grave last week. I shall 
lose this one too; he is very ill.” 

Henry shuddered, and sleep forsook his eyes. With | 
the earliest dawn, hungry, weary, exhausted from 
want of repose, he started again on his way, leaving 
the family to a meal which was the repetition of the 
night’s supper. | 

“T can hardly meet with such experience again in 
la belle France,” thought he. 

But he did. He felt so languid that he could not 
go far that day, during which he met with no village 
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better or more healthy, no people richer or better ac- 
commodated, no place in which he could remain with 
greater comfort. He managed to purchase a little bad 
coffee, and some bread rather less like a deal board 
than that which was offered to him the day before. 

Some eggs also were provided for him; but, strange 
to say, though so terribly in want of a proper meal, 
he turned against this, and could not eat it when it 
was put before him. 

A restless, disturbed night succeeded, haunted by 
dreadful dreams. He fancied that he saw his father 


. being murdered by howling demons; that his mother 


was stretched dead before his feet; that he himself 
was in some dreadful danger, and held out imploring 
arms to those beloved ones, who stood across a gulf, 
smiling and smiling, yet powerless to help him. He 
awoke sobbing bitterly. 

“What is the matter with the man?” asked his 
host of that night. “Anyone might fancy that you 
have a bad conscience.” 7 

“He has fever,” said the wife coolly. “That is what 
has come to him. Never mind, sir, everyone has fever 
here.” 

Henry looked at her with glassy, uncomprehending 
eyes, and shivered. 

It was indeed fever, which had probably been lurk- 
ing in his system ever since he had left Paris, induced 
by severe chill caught during the soaking of his clothes 
as he escaped, and fostered by all which he had gone 
through since. It was not only fever, but fever of a 


bad sort, which kept him on the bed of sickness day 
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after day, week after week, till his strength was all 
gone, and he was as weak as a new-born child. 

Well was it for him that his hosts were honest, 
though wofully poor, for he had money in his belt, 
and was quite delirious for many days, knowing 
nothing which went on around him. 

Well, also, was it that a small town was near at 
hand where dwelt a good curé, who looked after his 
comforts with Christian charity, sent a doctor to 
attend to Mm and a sister of mercy to nurse him. 
Else would his history have come suddenly to an end 
here, and we should have closed this story with a 
tombstone. 

But Henry was young and strong. His hitherto 
healthy frame battled with the disease and con- 
quered in the fight. Days had lengthened into 
weeks before he could sit up in a chair outside the 
comfortless hovel where he had fallen ill—gazing 
with forlorn eyes, and disheartened spirits, upon the 
dreary landscape. 

Some children were herding sheep upon the wide- 
spread waste. They were devoid of the rosy round- 
ness of healthy childhood, nor did they play. The 
sheep themselves seemed feeble and emaciated, as 
they slowly strayed about, essaying to crop a meal 
from the scanty, sour herbage. 

Between depression of spirits and weakness, tears 
forced their way into Henry’s eyes, and despair into 
his heart. How did the fates combine to hinder his 
efforts, to frustrate his hopes of relieving his dear 
father! Here had months and months passed, even 
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years, and his dear father, for no fault of his own, 
for no sin, no crime, no wrong-doing of any sort, was 
lying in hopeless durance, crippled, deprived of every 
comfort, even the solace of family affection; and—he 
could not reach him. 

His mother pining at home; his sisters growing up 
with but a shadowy remembrance of their father; 
he himself facing dangers of every description in the — 
effort to reach him, praying so earnestly for a bléssing 
upon his endeavours; and—no response from heaven 
at all. 

_ Was it possible that a God of love could see what 
was going on and turn a blind eye, a deaf ear to His 
children’s cry? 

He had been within an ace of death from storm, 
from ice, from battle, from treachery, from murder, 
and now, from fever. He was beaten back at every 
point. What was his sin? Why was he thus cruelly 
tried? What had he done which should have been 
left undone, or left undone which he should have 
attempted ? 

In the deepest sadness and perplexity he mused 
thus. But all at once a gentle voice reached his soul, 

saying, “ Though He slay me, yet will I trust om Him”. 

What did that mean? Those were the words uttered 
by Job in his affliction. What had they to do with 
him ? 

Again came the still, small voice: 

“Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scowrgeth 
every son whom He receweth.” 

He was chastened, surely and sorely. Did that 
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mean—could that mean that he was received by the 
God of glory? He, before whom the harpers cast 
themselves on their faces, unable to bear the radiance 
of His glance? He, who taketh up the isles as a very 
little thing? He, who created the heavens and the 
_ earth? He, who holds the world in the hollow of his 
hand? Was it possible? Could it mean that his de- 
votion was accepted, that he had only been tried as 
gold was tried in the furnace, and that, if he came 
out pure from the ordeal, he would be considered 
worthy. to look upon that glorious Face, and hear 
that benign voice say: “ Well done, good and farthful 

servant, enter thow into the joy of thy Lord”. 
It had never occurred to him that God could really 
be testing his individual heart; ordaining an ordeal 
for him; willing to look with loving eyes in his face, 
and hold out a tender hand to draw him into His 
embrace. In short, the reality of his God as his 
Father had never before penetrated his heart. With 
one surprised glance he saw it now—understood, be- 
lieved. | 

“ Lord, I believe, help Thou my unbelief,” sighed he. 

The kind old curé had approached him unseen 
during this conflict of his soul. Henry looked up 
and saw him smiling down upon him. 

“Pax vobiscum, my son,” said he, lifting his hand 
in blessing. 
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CHAPTER XVII. es 
THE HOLY PERPETUA OF VIERZON. 


ENRY was to live, but his convalescence was a 
long business, and his money wasted terribly 
over it. How, if he were even to find his father at 
Amboise, he -was ever to compass his escape was a 
sealed book to him. But he did not again lose his 
faith, he made up his mind to trust that his steps 
_ would be ordered for him, and to lay the event in the 
keeping of his Lord. 

His first business was to recover his strength. With 
this view, as soon as he could bear the journey, he 
sent for a caléche, and removed into the town, which 
was that of Aubigny. 

It was out of his straight. road, mee time would be 
saved if he recovered his Pieaith faster, and this could 
not be effected among the malaria-haunted marshes 
and undrained farms. 

So, to Aubigny he went; and there found it nodaiiia 
to purchase sound wine, good bread, and mutton with 
which to make broths. Aubigny is situated upon a 
small tributary of the Loire, and fish could be pro- 
cured, also poultry; and Henry dipped freely into his 
little hoard under pressure of circumstances. 


As his strength gradually returned he found a way ~ 


of sparing me finances a little; for, being always 
ingenious with his hands, he took to rigging miniature 
ships, frigates, sloops, Dutch luggers, &c., which found 
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a ready sale. The cwréand the sister of merey found 
purchasers for them; they were a novelty in that 
place, so far from the sea, yet they could be sailed 
upon the stream which flowed by the town. 

The sick foreigner soon became a well-known 
character; and many attempts were made to discover 
who he was, and what his business really.” . 

The pretence of partial blindness, as well as that of 
his stiff arm, had, perforce, been dropped in his illness. 
In his delirium it was impossible to keep it up; and 
both doctor and nurse detected the imposition at once. 

They must necessarily have suspicions, but they 
kindly held their tongues. It was natural that he 
should not wish to serve in the French army if he 
were not a Frenchman, and subterfuges were» too 


frequent for them to think harm of him for them. It — 


was none of their business, they thought. 

When the sister had washed him aan he was ill, 
and put him to bed, clad in clean linen from his pack, 
she silently pointed to his perfectly sound eye, and 
much fairer complexion beneath his garments. The 
doctor shrugged his shoulders, nodded laughingly, and 
replaced the coverlid. 3 

Henry knew nothing of this, and though he was 
aware that his patch was gone from his eye, he 
troubled himself little, being aware that he was safe 
from being impressed as a waisis in his then state of 
illness. 

So when he came to Aubigny he ate and drank; cut 
“out little boats with his knife; rigged larger vessels, 


the hulks of which he posed a carpenter HO to 
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shape; refurnished his pack; and quietly made his 
‘preparations for a fresh start. 

- He would not go in a diligence; he would not hire 
a conveyance; nothing would persuade him to do 
other than ramble from village to village on foot, as 
heretofore. 

He said that he must earn his bread, and that the 
life suited his health; but his real reason was that 
now, more than ever, it was his desire to gather 
information from the gossip of village cabarets and 
wayside travellers. He was drawing near to the part 
where, if his wanderings were to prove successful, he 
must soon hear tidings again of English prisoners; 
and now, also, more than ever, was it important to 
gather up these tidings, and make them his own, 
without attracting more attention than necessary, or 
appearing to be curious on the subject. 

It was better to wait another week yet; to travel 
very slowly, than to lose his chance by any precipi- 
tancy. 

It was late in the summer when he once more set 
out, and he wandered by easy stages westward. A 
large forest gradually appeared around him, and he 
became involved in its green arcades and leafy shade. 
The trees were taking the richness of autumn colour- 
ing, and the bracken at their feet was orange and 
tawny in places. Squirrels scampered up and down 
the mighty boles of those trees, and squinted saucily 
down upon him, as they munched their acorns far 
above his reach. 

. Henry was fond of pets, and remembered a 
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favourite squirrel which he had loved tenderly as a 
little boy. His father had brought it home for him 
after a voyage to America, and it turned a kind of 
wheel in its cage. How long ago it seemed! 

He wished he could secure one of those squirrels 
for Amy. How she and Sophy would be pleased. 
Oh, how long it was since he had seen them! How 
his mother must be sickening for news! But there 
was no chance of his sending her a line, a word. 
The smallest indiscretion might betray him. But, 
if he failed over this effort, he would endeavour at 
least to let her know that he was alive. No, he 


would make his way home to see her, and tell her all, 
even if he started off again. Perhaps at the General | 


Post-office the secretary might know where his father 
would be likely to be found. It might be his best 
course to return. It would cut him to the heart to do 
so, but it might be as well to recoil, so as to spring 
forward with greater surety. 

As he emerged from the forest, how greatly was he 
struck with the difference of this province to that 
which he had just quitted. A fair smiling land; rich 
pastures diversified with trees; flourishing flocks and 
herds; thriving villages; a contented, well-fed set of 
people met his eye on every side. They were frugal, 
careful, but contented and happy. 

Henry stopped at a cottage near the entrance to a 
village street. A buxom matron was cutting large 
slices from a loaf of excellent household bread, and 
dispensing them to her children, a rosy, fair-haired 
flock of healthy rogues. 


one 
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“Now, don’t waste the little pieces,” said she, “or 
the good God will give you no more.” 

“Excellent words, mother,” cried the young man. 
“Might a traveller make bold to beg a slice of that 
delicious bread, and a cup of milk, while you inspect 
_ his wares, and see whether you cannot find something 

among them which you need. They are cheap and 
good.” 

“Sit you down, and welcome,” said the dame. “Eat 
a morsel; but my husband will be at home presently, 
and we will then go to supper, when I can offer you 
something better.” 

“The mutton from the many fine flocks around?” 
asked Henry smiling. 

“But no,” replied she, in rather a scandalized tone. 
“Mutton is for the rich in the towns. We sell it all, 
we villagers do not eat it.” 

“Yet your young folk do not look as if they were 
raised upon Lenten fare,” remarked Henry. 

“Oh! for that, quite the contrary. We have beef: 
veal; fowls of our own rearing; pigs, which give 
Pecsilent bacon; and cheese—ah! you must taste my 
cheese! But mutton—no, no, no.” 

There are others besides Henry, who fail to under- 
stand the deep reverence shown by the Berruyan to 
the sheep. He was now in the province of Berry, the 
armorial bearings of whose chief town, Bourges, are . 
three sheep. 

Perhaps the secret lies in the woollen manufactures 
carried on in that district, and which are said to 
furnish almost the whole French army with trouser- 
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ings; but the peasant will only answer to question- 
“Ah! it is such a useful little beast, the sheep!” 

No other explanation, at any rate, could Henry 
elicit; so he showed his wares to his hostess, gave 
her some satisfactory bargains, made friends with the 
children, and won the heart of the eldest boy by 


letting him have, in his own hands, a charming little 


Q 


boat, with a mast, a sail, a rudder—complete. 

“May my young friend have the toy which he 
admires so much in recompense for my supper, 
madame?” asked Henry. 

“But, monsieur, it is too much!” said the delighted 
mother. | 

“Not at all, not at all, madame,” replied he “I 
shall be well content. Is this your husband?” 

The boy had sprung forward to show his new 
treasure to his father—a fine, well-grown man, fair, 
fresh, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired—not looking any more 
like a French peasant than his wife and children did. 

“Yes, that is my Edouard,” said the woman; “now 
will we ladle out the contents of the pot aw feu.” 

The soup was excellent and nourishing. Little was 


said until the hungry appetites were satisfied; then 


they drew round the hearth, where the fire burnt 
cheerily, for the evening had fallen in damp and cold, 
and the goodwife said she could make up a bed for 
the traveller. 

“And in the morning you will show me how to sail 
my boat, won't you?” entreated the boy. “Mamma 
says I must go into my grandmother’s house to sleep, 


and leave you my bed; but you won’t go away without 
_ showing me how to set the sails, will you?” 
“No, no; you may depend upon me, that is to say, 
é; if there is water near at hand,” said Henry.- ~ 
_ & “Oh, for that, there is plenty,” said his father; “for 
_ the river is in flood, and many fields are submerged, so 
these will present good, safe, shallow places for sailing 
_ _. the boat.” r 
- “Do you often have floods here?” asked Henry. 
“ Ah, yes! since the Revolution. Si the leaders of 
it be cursed, as doubtless they are! 
a Henry laughed. “You do not seem to be friendly 
“3 ~ to Messrs. Robespierre and Company,” be he. 
“Not I. Not a Berruyan among us,” was the reply. 
rae e kept gut of all that ‘galere’ here in Berry. 


w better than to join in that frenzy; and see how well 

that we did so. Not one of our great castles, 

nova , not a gentleman’s house was injured, and 
"we have ou: gentry to look after us, our little hoards 


safe, our iP shoaph still to yield wool for our manufactures, 
--—all as before; while for the rest of the*country, it is 
__waste, ruin, starvation, anarchy, which will be felt for 
| = generations. Why, sir, all through the Reign of Terror, 
_ when all gentlemen were being destroyed and ruined 
everywhere else, only one was guillotined out of t 
whole of Bourges.” 

“Ts that a fact?” asked Henry, much interested. 
a “It is indeed,” replied the man. “I do ndt say but 
_ what there were some who found it prudent to lie low 
y for the time, and keep out of harm’s way. I, myself, 


had my landlord here, as a guest, for a year or two. 
He wore sabots and a blouse like we others, and helped ~ 
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with the sheep for the time; but we stuck to him, and 

eomeued him and his. He will never forget it now, 

is a friend to us all ever since.” 

“That speaks well for both sides,” said Henry 
heartily. “But to what do you attribute the differ- , 
ence of feeling between the poor and the rich here, 
and. all around you?” 
_ “Well, sir, I can hardly say. Folks do say that 
most of us just about here are not really French. *Tis 
believed that we are a people settled here ever since the 
English king, E , conquered so much of France, 

and that we are aSdifferent from true Frenchmen in» 
character as in our looks. But I am no great scholar, 
and cannot say for’ sure.” 

“You certainly are not French in appearance,” said 
Henry. “Is the Berruyan generally as fair as your 
family and self?” 

“Not all; but many of us are fair abou here, and 
we keep the English names.” 

“ Perhaps pour Northern blood has se ES, 
of later years,’ remarked Henry. “Have you any 
English hereabouts? Any dépdt of. prisoners, for in- 
stance?” 

“Oh, yes; a few, it is said, down towards Tours. I 
have been told that there is a ferry across the river, 
this side of Tours, at a place called Amboise, where Eng- 
lish sailors, who are prisoners there, manage the boats; 
but I have never been to see. Those English sailors 

_are skilled in the guiding of boats, and the ferry is a 

' difficult one, and dangerous, because of the frequent 

floods. We owe those to the cursed Revolution, too.” 

“How could that be?” cried Henry. “What could 
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the Revolution have to do with the rise of the 
waters?” 

“Why, sir, it is in this way. In the good old times 
there was an image of the blessed Lady of Bon Secours 
always kept reverently in the church at Vierzon. 
When a flood rose, the cwré used to bring out the 
figure, and that of the holy Perpetua, and carry them — 
all round the church, and to the banks of the river, at 
the head of a grand procession, chanting psalms. Then 
the waters sank, and all was as it should be. 

“ But the figure of the holy Perpetua was constructed 
of pure silver. Ah! it was beautiful; and the fame of 
it reached the greedy ears of the Convention in Paris; 
and they demanded the lovely saint, that she might be 
melted down for the service of the nation. 

“The poor, good curé did his best. He refused to 
yield it; he called up the sailors, the choir boys, the 
ships’ carpenters—all the people that he could, and 
they fought for the dear lady; but it was of no use 
He carried the image round the church, and all over 
the town, at the head of a choir of sailors, chanting 
litanies to the Virgin, armed with pikes, and bearing 
tapers. 

“They prayed, and cursed the thieves; but four 
squadrons of cavalry came next morning and carried 
away the saint and took her to Paris, where the infidels 
melted her down into crowns, and the floods have gone 
their own way ever since.” 

_ “That is a curious story,” said Henry. “And Eng- 
lish prisoners manage the ferry?” 

“Yes. English are brave and skilled at sea; there - 
are no boatmen so good here.” 
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“Well,” said the goodwife yawning, “enough of old 
tales; it is time for those who work hard to go to bed, 
nor waste fire and candle.” 

So the party broke up. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
HENRY ARRIVES AT AMBOISE, 


ENRY kept his word next morning, and showed 

the boy how to sail his boat. He would fain 

have had further conversation with the father, who 

was much more intelligent than anyone whom he had 

yet met among the peasantry; but the man went off 

early to his work, and there was no excuse for spend- 
ing another day in the village. 

He proceeded on his way, therefore, and’ made a 
short stage only. The people were all well-to-do, and 
able to buy his wares, so he proceeded slowly, and re- 
imbursed himself, en route, for some of his many recent 
- expenses. 

There was a rustic wedding in one village, at which 
he reaped a rich harvest; and an apple-gathering in 
another, when he also sold a great deal; and his purse 
began to grow heavy once more. 

There was, however, no large town in his road 
where he could lay in a fresh stock of goods to ad- 
vantage. Tours would be his nearest market for pretty 
things, and, being before long quite sold out, he finally 
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took a seat in a passing diligence, and drove for the 
last few miles into that city. The sun was setting 
red upon the waters of the Loire as he bowled over a 
long bridge, and found himself in Tours at length. 

Now did MHenry’s heart begin to beat fast. 
Hitherto, since the first conception of his scheme, the 
result had appeared so distant; something had always 
to be done first before it would come to the time when 
any success could occur; the difficulties in his way, had 
been so absorbing, the probabilities of even finding his 
father’s whereabouts so remote, that he had never be- 
lieved in them as realities. 

Now, for the first time, those probabilities assumed 
the form of possibilities close at hand; events which 
might be realized even on that very day. After all the 
long delay, the immense distances traversed, the hopes 
frustrated so often, the impediments overcome, could 
it be that he should discover his father’s whereabouts 
at last? Perhaps even discover that he was within 
reach ? 

__He felt sick with anticipation of this hope, yet more 
than half afraid to put it to the test. Disappointment 
would be too crushing, too cruel now. 

He dawdled about; he renewed his stock of wares; 
he dined; then it was too late to set out for Amboise, 
and he slept at an inn. 

Next morning he took his courage in both hands 
and set out for the ten-mile walk, thinking little of 
that distance now. It was a pleasant, sunshiny morn- 
ing. Rain in the night had refreshed the still thick 
foliage of the trees, and hung diamonds on every flower. 
The birds sang joyously; bees and butterflies buzzed 
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and fluttered in the sunny air; the gardens of subur- 
ban cottages and villas were sweet with late-blooming 
roses. 

A stretch of country road; then the river widened, 
and many islands diversified its quiet waters. A green 
bank with a clump of trees upon it appeared,—a little 
boat with a white sail was crossing the stream, another 
was moored to a post by the water’s edge; there was 
evidently a ferry here, and a white road wound away 
from it up a gentle incline towards a picturesque little 
town at a short distance. 

Upon a rustic bench close to the river, beneath a 
spreading tree, sat a man, waiting to assist with the 
approaching boat. He was an elderly man, his hair 
was gray,—he was a poor man, his garments were 
patched roughly with pieces of other colours. He was 
no Frenchman—no Frenchman ever wore his beard in 
in that fashion. He had a wooden leg. Henry gasped; 
everything swam before his eyes,—his limbs trembled 
beneath him, he dared not advance. The man looked 
up;—it was, it was—his father,—grayer, older, thinner; 
worn, lined, sad-eyed—but his own father. 

And he did not know Henry in the least! 

He looked at him with indifference, as upon a 
stranger; he showed no curiosity; what was a travel- 
ling pedlar to him, who had no money to spend? 

Henry forgot his disguise, he forgot to think that 
his father could never dream of seeing him appear in 
this unlikely manner; and the first disappointment 
was so intense that he choked with tears which he 
could hardly control. 

A few moments recalled him to common-sense and 
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to self-command. He stepped forward, and asked leave 
to sit for a little rest upon the same bench. 

“Surely, surely, mon ami,” said Captain Wynter, 
with a gesture as strangely familiar as his voice. “Do 
you desire to cross the ferry?” 

“No, sir,” said Henry very low, and in English. “No, 
sir; I have come to the end of my journey.” 

Wynter started violently, and looked earnestly at 
the stranger. 

“Hist!” said he. “’Tis dangerous to speak English 
here. From whence do you come?” 

“The French have no word for home—father,” 
said he. : 

The colour rushed into Captain Wynter’s face. 
“Ah!” said he, “home is a word we never use now. 
Shall I ever need it more ?” 

“It has never forgotten you, father.” 

“T do not understand. I do not know you. I 
never saw you before. Why do you speak so to me? 
Your name, Sir, your name! do not trifle with me, I 
implore you.’ 

“My name is Henry Wynter, at home; here, I am 
called Franz Josef.” 

“My God!” ejaculated Wynter. 

“Don't betray yourself! Don’t betray me, father, 
dear father,” implored Henry, in an earnest whisper, 
seeing the elder man’s great agitation. 

He had never realized before that his arrival would 
take Captain Wynter as much by surprise 1s the 
réturn of its master after an absence takes the faithful 
hound. He himself had arrived by intention; the 
fulfilment of his purpose, his hopes, had arrived, that 
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was all. To his father the event was wholly unex- 
pected, he was utterly unprepared for it. To Ulysses 
the sight of his old favourite was simply one pleasure 
out of many that attended his return to Ithyea. 
“The dog it was that died,” from the sudden rush of 
love and emotion. 

The beautiful old story flashed upon Henry’s mind 
as he looked upon his father’s changing colour. For 
a moment he feared an equally painful climax. He 
pulled out his flask, poured out a dram into its little 
cup, and put it into his father’s hand. 

“ Drink it, sir,” said he. 

Captain Wynter put it to his lips, but could not 
swallow it. 

“T cannot, I cannot,” he said; “I choke.” Henry 
stooped at the river’s brink and diluted the brandy 
with water from the stream. 

“For mother’s sake, sir, drink it, and keep calm,” 
said he. 

Wynter drank it, and the colour returned faintly to 
cheek and lip. “You say ‘for mother’s sake’. All 
then is well with her?” he asked fearfully. ; 

“T bring you nothing but good news, father,” said 
Henry smiling. “ Mother and the little ones are living 
with Uncle Richard, who is most kind to them. They 
were all well when I heard of them last, and will be 
so happy when they know I have seen you.” 

The little ferry-boat here came to the landing place, 
and the captain, with a hurried word of caution, rose 

and hobbled down to assist in mooring it. 

“Does monsieur wish to cross?” asked the man in 

_ the boat. 
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The landlord of the little inn approached with a 
leisurely step. 

“The trout in this stream which feeds the river is 
considered very fine,” remarked he, with nonchalance. 
“Monsieur would do well to dine here before pro- 
ceeding on his journey.” | 

A wonderful strength and gaiety of heart took pos- 
session of the young man, almost to his own surprise. 
He felt equal to anything in the unwonted exhilara- 
tion of his spirits. 

“Dine here? I would like it of all things! This 
place is charming, and je me raffole des trwites. 
Doubtless you can also produce a bottle of good wine, 
my good sir?” 

“For that trust me, monsieur.” 

“And let us dine here, beneath this charming tree, 
in sight of this lovely view. Will you, mine host, 
and these gentlemen do me the honour to share the 
repast? ‘Trout digests itself better when eaten in 
pleasant company.” 7 

“Monsieur, these gentlemen are prisoners of war. 
There will be no need to invite them twice to such a 
repast as shall be served. They do not often have 
the chance.” 

“And while dinner is being prepared I shall, per- 
haps, find customers among the ladies for my Paris 
fashions, if I may open my pack for their inspection. 
Such laces and ribbons as I carry here are seldom seen.” 

The landlord laughed. “You evidently intend, 
monsieur, to make my wife pay for your hospitality 
to these gentlemen, but va pour cela, shé is wise, she 
will be a match for you.” : 
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Henry’s merry laugh rang out as it had not done 
for long, he was so happy. 

“Please carry my pack for me into the inn, M. le 
prisonnier,” cried he gaily. “You shall be my prisoner 
to-day.” ) 

Poor Captain Wynter’s heart leapt up gaily at the 
double entendre which these words contained for 
him. Hope and he, happiness and he, mirth and he 
had parted company for so long that an hour ago he 
would have said they all had fled for ever. But they 
had sprung into new life with the advent of this his 
son, so strange, so new, yet so familiar. 

He took up the pack, and following closely upon 
Henry's steps entered the auberge with him. 

What a goodly youngster the boy had grown! 
How the poor captain admired him! He was much 
taller, developed into a man; his carriage was easy 
and graceful, his step brisk, his manner alert and gay. 

“He has grown like my own father,’ thought he. 
“YT would like to see the lad on horseback. How 
~ handsome he is! Now that he turns and looks at me, 
how like to his dear mother. I have seen that very 
same loving, tender glance in her eye. Oh, Lord! 
dear God in Heaven, dost Thou know what I feel to 
look upon my son again? Ah! how I bless Thee for 
this! How can I ever show Thee my gratitude, what- 
ever may now betide! | 

“But how did the rascal find me out? How did he 
get here? What is he saying?” 

“Come, M. le prisonnier, wake up! You look as if 
you were in a dream; but people don’t dream of such 
a bottle of wine as our host is gone to fetch by way of 
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a whet to our appetites while his good lady cooks that 
trout. Hallo! look alive! If you drop that pack you 
will smash all the pipes and tobacco-boxes, the rings 
and brooches which I mean to sell in this charming 
cabaret. 

“Ah! here comes the wine. Your good health, 

madame! May the roses on your fair face never be 
less bright, nor your.shadow less! Put your sweet 
lips to the glass first, madame, and make the draught 
delicious.” 
_ “Go away with your impudence, you young fool!” 
cried the buxom, elderly dame, giving him a push, but 
not at all displeased. “’Tis many a long day since the 
gallants made pretty speeches to me. Besides, I am 
not the landlady; I am the cook.” 

“The more fools the gallants then,” laughed Henry. 
“Is it not so, gentlemen? Ladies are always beauti- 
-ful; they and music bear no date. Even the cold, 
phlegmatic English say so, hey M. l’Anglais? But 
when they can cook! Ah! Health to them, gentle- 
men, health to them in France and in England, and 
may they all come to la belle France and learn to fry 
trout! Drink, sirs!” 

The generous wine warmed the hearts of the poor 
prisoners, but not so much as the geniality, the bon- 
homie of the gay young pedlar, as he seemed to the 
others. And, oh! how much less than the secret know- 
ledge of who he was, and what he was, to his poor 
father’s hungry soul, so long famishing for family 
love! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
A PLOT. 


+ aaa arrival of a gay young foreign pedlar with a 

pack full of rose-coloured and blue ribbons, 
cheap laces, and pretty trinkets, fluttered the dove- 
cotes of that little auberge. In other words, all the 
ladies fell into a state of excitement over Henry and 
his wares. 

The landlady was a stout, elderly dame in infirm 
health... Something was amiss with her limbs, which 
She wore bandaged up; and she seldom left her large 
chair in the chimney corner. As her malady pre- 
vented her from ever ransacking for fineries the shops 
of Tours or even Amboise, it was a great event to her 
that pretty things should come to her for selection, 
and she made the most of the opportunity. 

What need she could have for yellow taffetas, 
striped with lilac; for ribbons “blew a la Vierge”, for 
laced kerchiefs, or ear-rings of mock pearls, it might 
have puzzled a Philadelphia lawyer to decide, for she 
had no daughters, and was far too rigid a disciplinarian 
to allow her servant wenches to wear such smart 
things; but it was none of Henry’s business to check 
her, his part was to sell his goods. He humoured her 
to the top of her bent, and she turned everything over 
and over again, bargained and cheapened to her 
heart’s delight. 

There was a showy brooch of sham gold, thickly 


set with glass emeralds and diamonds, which she 
(969 ) 0 
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oreatly coveted, yet wane she med not afford. She 
turned it this way and that, held it up to sparkle in 
the sun; laid it down with a sigh, and took it up 
again rea admiration, but could not bring herself to 
give the price for it, and Henry would not lower it to 
suit her. With his father’s worn face full in sight, he 
craved for every additional sow wherewith to secure 
him more comfort. 

Dinner was served before the matter was concluded; 
and Henry, the landlord, and the two English pri- 
soners who worked the ferry, sat down beneath the 
spreading elm-tree to partake of it. 

The trout deserved the landlord’s praise, the 
omelette aux herbes was savoury and light, the roast 
chicken done to a turn; the cook had performed her 
part con amore. 

The landlord’s wine was good; one bottle did not 
go far among four men, and Henry called for another. 
All was festivity when a party from a neighbouring 
farm, attracted by the report of the foreign pedlar’s 
cheap goods, arrived upon the spot, eager to see, to 
bargain, to buy. 

The old lady witnessed their arrival from her par- 
lour window, and observed the pack re-opened, and 
its gay contents spread on the table from which the 
dinner things had just been cleared. She watched 
with keen interest, for Mére Guichard was as fond of 
dress as she, and they were rivals. 

At first she chuckled inwardly at the notion that 
she herself had secured the whole remnant of that 
sweet yellow silk, and there was none so pretty left. 
But she sighed deeply when she observed her neigh- 
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bour handling the piece of apple-green colour, while 
- Henry laid upon it yards of glistening pink ribbon, and 
was evidently suggesting a judicious blending of the 
two. The lemon colour and purple would not, in her 
estimation, be half so “gentil” as that, of which she 
had not thought. 

The climax was reached when the drawer of jewelry 
was opened, and the emerald brooch was held up. 
She could bear no more—with that, la mére Guichard 
would outshine her completely. 

In her excitement she hastily rose from her chair, 
hobbled to the door, and attempted to cross the few 
yards of green slope between the house and the elm- 
tree. Alas! she tripped and fell; the sudden jerk 
_disarranged the bandages upon her leg, and blood 
spouted out from the diseased limb. 

“Tlise, Elise!” cried her husband, “what has hap-— 
pened! What is this! She will bleed to death!” 

He lamented, he wept, he called on all the saints to 
assist, but did nothing himself. La mére Guichard 
broke out also into tears and frightened cries. She 
supported her neighbour’s head, and wiped her face, 
but suggested no remedy. The maids went into hys- 
terics, shrieking that she would die, would die! Lord 
have mercy upon her! 

Le pére Guichard ran for the doctor as fast as his 
feet could carry him, but little hope existed that he 
could reach the village and return in time to save the 
old lady, who, when the life-blood gushed scarlet like 
that, must bleed to death in a quarter of an hour or 
less. 

This must have been the result but for the presence 
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of mind and resource of the old sailor. He took com- 
mand of the case without loss of a moment. 

“ Lay her on her back, Adolphe ; here, raise her leg, 
support it on that stool; ‘stop shrieking, maid, and 
‘bring me towels, Pandicsrchas anything: _ Drop her 
head; lay it on the grass, madame; there, that is it.’ 
: Kick me up a*sod, Harrys Mogi a bigger one— 
reach that bit, gof round stone. That is .it—now, 
cloths.” . 

Alas for the arene oreen silk! It lay handiest, and 
was squeezed up over sod and stone in one instant, 
white lace kerchiefs and lawn cravats were added. 
Henry aided his father with keen intelligence, the pad 
was applied to the sufferer’s thigh, and bound ..to its” 
place with firm, strong pressure. 

The towels brought by the trembling maid did not 
bind the pad in with sufficient pressure—Henry broke 
his stick, twisted a short piece into the ligature, and 
drew it firmer yet. 

The spouting blood ceased to flow. 

“Bathe her face, Marie, wet her lips with eau de 
vie; do not stir~her, let her lie,” commanded the 
iain. 

The poor creature opened her eyes, and looked at her 
husband. -Her white lips moved, but she was too faint 
to utter a word which could be distinguished. Her 
husband bent down his ear, and strove hard to hear. 
He wetted her lips again with brandy, and gave her a 
spoonful to swallow. She spoke again; this time a ~ 
little more distinctly. 

‘f Did—she—get—the oreen—silk ?” 

The landlord ‘looked up in puzzled wonder. 
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“Ts she off her head? What does she mean? Her 
mind must be wandering.” 

But Henry held the clue, and could not refrain from 
a laugh, as he answered : 

“Alas! no, madame. * My lovely green silk is safe in 
your own possession, rolled up over a sod of turf, and. 
pressed into your leg,,soaked with blo®d.” 

“Hum, hum, hum!” murmured the sick woman 
with a satisfied sound, and she closed-her eyes again. 

It was two hours before the village doctor could be 
‘procured, and he was loud in praise of the skill with 
~ which the woman’s case had been treated. 

_ “You saved her life, Monsieur le Capitaine; nothing 

could: have been done better. The courage, the wis- 
dom, the promptitude which you displayed were won- 
derful, sir,-wonderful—marvellous.” 

“Pooh, pooh!” said Captain Wynter, “we old salts 
all learn a smattering of surgery. Accidents are 
always occurring in my profession, and we pick up 
many bits of knowledge of an out-of-the-way sort. 
Good-night, friends; I must return within bounds; it 
is sunset, I shall see you all early to-morrow!” 

The “all” was uttered with a wistful look at 
Henry. 

“T hope so, monsieur,” replied he. “TI shall stay 
here if mine host can give me,a shake-down without 
inconvenience.” | 

“ Assufedly, assuredly, my Peent But oh! Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine; what can I say, what can I do to 
prove my gratitude:to you? I would serve you to the 
last drop of my blood, May le bon Diew bless you, 
and all the dear saints have you in their keeping!” 


#- Aye 
* 
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“Pooh, pooh!” said the captain again. “Good- 
night, my good sir.” And he stumped away. 

The women, under the doctor's guidance, raised the 
invalid carefully, and bore her into the house, where a 
bed upon the ground-floor had been prepared for her, 
and presently all was quiet. 

Henry was standing with his hands in his pockets, 
_ gazing at the stream as it flowed past the ferry, and 
musing deeply, when the landlord summoned him to 
supper. 

“You must want some refreshment, monsieur, after 
all the excitement and exertion. I also shall feel 
better for a mouthful and a cup of wine. Shall we 
sup together ?” 

“With all my heart,” said Henry, and entered the 
inn with his host. 

The supper was by no means as lively a meal as 
the dinner had been. Both men were thoughtful— 
Jacques Bonhomme seemed to have as great a weight 
upon his mind as his guest, but he was the first to 
speak. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, “it is fair—now that there is 
no one to hear us—if I tell you that I am convinced 
you are not what you seem.” 

Henry started. “What should give you that im- 
pression, mon ami?” 

“More things than one, monsieur. Your wares are 
too cheap—you were too indifferent as to their safety 
when M. le Capitaine seized upon the best among 
them to apply to my wife’s leg. You have sought no 
payment for them since; and, monsieur, the English 
gentleman knows you.” 
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~ “What makes you think so?” asked Henry with as 
unconcerned an air as he could muster. 

“He called you Harry. That is an English name. 
You never noticed that he did so more than once, as 
you would have done were you really named Franz 
Josef.” 

Henry rapidly revolved the situation in his own 
mind, and determined to make a bold stroke. 

“And if you were correct, mon amt, what then? 
Would you denounce me?” 

“Not if you are a true friend to the man who this 
afternoon has saved my dear wife from sudden death.” 

“Would you do more?’ Would you help that man’s 
son ?” . 

“To do what?” 

“To restore him to his own dear wife and his little 
daughters—to his country—his friends—to happiness.” 

“Sir, you are a bold young man.” 

es Monsieur, I am sure that I speak to a brave and a 
grateful one.” 

“You do, you do indeed. What are your plage @ 

“T have been unable to form any, as, till this morn- 
ing, I did not even know that my father was here. 
That I should see him, press his honoured hand, speak 
to him, dine with him, have any chance, however dis- 
tant, of rescuing him, has been wholly unexpected. 
Tell me, mon ami, how comes it that M. le Capitaine is 
allowed out of prison? Is he upon parole?” 

'“Happily, no. His comrade is, but M. le Capitaine’s 
infirmities are so patent to the sight that he was never 
- asked for it. This ferry is the monopoly of my land- 
lord, who is also governor of the jail. He is one of a 
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_ family. in Tours of considerable power and influence. 
He loves money, and amasses it in every way which 
seems to him possible. He got the grant of this ferry 
from his local influence upon government, anc works 
it cheaply by hiring the best among the prisoners to 
row the boats. Poor fellows, their hardships are so 
great that they are glad to earn even the few sous 
which he pays them for the task,,so as to procure 
enough to eat. Only a very small quantity of , the 
coarsest bread is allowed to each. It is long since 
any of them have partaken of animal food. None 
have ever eaten such a dinner as you gave these two © 
to-day since they came here.” 

Henry groaned. 

“And my father is a gentleman of good birth and 
breeding; he is an excellent, God-fearing man, and has 
committed no crime to deserve this. It is wholly 
unmerited misfortune. Has monsieur a son?” 

“ Three—all-away with the army.” 

“If you were a prisoner in a foreign land, maimed, 
suffering, half-starved, and one of those sons sought 
you out with difficulty and danger, would you not 
bless that man who assisted him, and pray for him 
night and day?” 

“JT would. But the danger to that man would be 
great.” 

# Would it be greater than this would pay for?” 
asked Henry, producing gold. “If I gave you that, 
now, on the spot, and promised, ‘for @honnéte homme’, 
to send you twice that sum as soon as we both re- 
turned to England, would it not be worth while to 
help me?” 
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“ Ma, foi!” cried the landlord. “It would pay off the 
mortgage which the governor holds upon this place, 
and make me a free man. My father and my father’s , 
father owned this auberge, but times have been so 
hard and trade so bad since the Revolution that I 
have fallen into debt. These new men are so much 
more grasping than the old lords of the chateau, who 
were bred up among us and loved their people. But 
they all perished on the guillotine.” 

“This shall be yours if you will help me.” 

“And what do you propose to do?” 

“To hire a carriage and get as far away as possible 
by night. Can you get me one from a person whose 
discretion you can trust?” 

The landlord pondered. “I believe I can,” said he 
at last. “My wife has a brother who has a posting 
establishment, and is poor. The price will be high.” 

“T can meet it. But papers. M. le Capitaine must — 
have papers to show. His wooden leg makes him a 
marked man and increases every difficulty. We cannot 
trust many.” 

“There, I believe I can help better. A poor neigh- 
bour of mine was recently discharged from the army 
on account of his wounds. He had lost his leg, but, 
less happy than M. le Capitaine, he only returned 
home to die. His widow is all but starving. A lows 
dor would be a fortune to her, and she would doubt- 
less gladly sell you his papers, now useless, for that.” 

“And, monsieur, I have no doubt but what I can 
hire a boat at the ferry for the purpose of exploring 
the beauties of this lovely river further. If, between 
- my ignorance and foolhardiness, and the infirmities of 
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my boatman, we, between us, upset that boat and are 
both washed away, it will be a misfortune, but one 
which could cast no aspersion upon you. A poor 
prisoner and a stray pedlar will quickly be forgotten.” 

The landlord laughed. “It is as good as a comedy, 
monsieur. Moliére himself never wrote of a fourberie 
more comic. It is excellent. Be drowned by all means; 
but should any gentlemen be on the southern banks 
of the river, near a clump of lime-trees which projects 
into the stream, some six or seven miles below this 
place, at midnight to-morrow, they may find a carriage 
there waiting, and Jacques Bonhomme himself will 
drive it. But, monsieur, it would be safest to go south- 
wards at first, across country, and then to make your 
way to La Rochelle. You would assuredly be watched 
for along the river, and apprehended at Tours. You 
would never reach Nantes. Rochelle will be your place, 
depend upon it.” 

“Rochelle be it, then,” said Henry; “it will be reached 
as easily as Nantes—that is to say, not easily at all. 
But to the brave and daring it is not impossible.” 

“At any rate I will do my part, for sake of your 
goodness to madame.” 

“ Good-night, then; we will think out details through 
the quiet hours of night, which so often bring inspira- 
tion on their wings.” 

“Ah, yes! Good-night.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
TRAMPING THE COUNTRY. 


WO days afterwards, all the neighbourhood of that 
little hamlet was talking of the sad event which 
had occurred. 

The old lame English monsieur, who worked the 
ferry, had taken upon the river a visitor to the place— 
a fine young man come from foreign parts. They had 
rowed about for some time, visiting the varied scenery, 
the islands, and different reaches of the stream. How 
it had happened no one exactly knew, but the boat 
had been upset and both men lost. 

The coat of the old prisoner, and the young man’s 
hat, were found floating on the stream at some distance 


from the ferry, but the bodies had not been recovered. 


Doubtless they had been sunk by the weight of the 
clothes on them, or washed down into some hole be- 
neath the bed of the river, entangled among weeds. 

It was a sad thing; but, if it were to be, the calamity 
might have occurred to more valuable lives. A prisoner 
was no great loss to the community; and for the young 
man, no one knew him. He was not one of the villagers 
—God rest his soul! ~ 

Jacques Bonhomme’s wife had burst a vein in her 
leg, and the young fellow, who carried a pedlar’s pack, 
had bound it up with some of his wares that had been 
spoilt by stains of blood. Now madame would not 
have to pay for them, that was one good thing. 


Hap, 


he (ars 
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“What would be done with the contents of the pack, 
now that the owner was drowned?” 

Jacques Bonhomme would keep them carefully locked 
up for a time, to see if any inquiry or claim were made 
for them. If none were made, he would sell them to 
pay the young man’s score at the auberge, or to bury 
him were his body recovered. 

That was all right, just as it should be. When the 
pack was examined, it did not appear that there was 
much of any value in it after all. 

Madame, now tolerably recovered, smiled grimly to 
herself as she thought that now she should secure the 
emerald brooch. Meanwhile Jacques himself had gone 
to Tours to make report of the accident to the suthes 
rities: there, and see if the men had drifted down to 
the bridge. He had driven therein his own shander-a- 
dan, and might perhaps take the opportunity to do a 
little other business and remain away for a week. 

So ran the tongues of the gossips at Amboise, while 
a man remarkably like Jacques Bonhomme was 
driving a light cart, with a good, fast-trotting little 
mare, across country to Chateauroux, and two muffled 
figures sat by his side. | 

Silently and fast did they traverse the lanes and 
roads, by night in preference to day, putting up for rest 
in wayside hostelries of the poorest description. They 
did not pause, even at one of these places, until they 
had put fifty miles between themselves and Amboise. 
Food for themselves and the horse they carried with 
them, and stopped for bait and refreshment in a soli- 
tary spot where they found a shady clump of trees and 
a purling brook. 


—_-- 
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Here they reposed for some hours through the hottest 
part of the day, and then drove on again. 

Late on the evening of the second day they arrived 
in the suburbs of Chateauroux, where they parted from 
Jacques, who proceeded on into the town and rested 
his horse preparatory to his return; while Captain 
Wynter and Harry tramped westwards on foot. 

Ah, what a journey that was! The captain could 
proceed so short a distance at a time; and the difficulty 
of concealing him, in the frequent intervals necessary 
for rest, were so great. Henry had thought it best to 
leave his pack at Amboise, to encourage the suppo- 
sition that he was dead; and though he had made 
a small bundle of the most valuable and portable 
articles, he could not represent himself again as a 
pedlar without suitable appliances wherewith to act 
the part. 

He had very little money left; and, unless he could 
get some more, how was he to purchase food enough 
for two of them during all the days which he foresaw 
it must occupy to reach Rochelle? 

His father’s coat and his own hat had been sacrificed 
to heighten the idea that both had been drowned. His 
loss was easily replaced, and the loss of the coat was 
of less consequence, as it was still fine autumn weather; 
but the nights spent in the open air were damp and 
chilly, nor could they always find a safe barn or hay- 
stack into which to creep for warmth and shelter 
during the day, should the weather be rainy. The 
year was drawing to a close, autumn was fast passing 
away, and the weather was no longer to be trusted. 

How damp also was the country through which they 


i 
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proceeded! No more breezy uplands, no open commons, 
no airy roads here. As they plodded along those deep 
lanes, between thick hedges of oaks and elms, nothing 
was to be seen but the heavens above. 

Hollow paths led from farm to fallow field, from 
fallow field to church, from church to neighbouring 
town; and, above all, nothing but sky was to be seen. 
Here and there the scene shifted, but it was only to 
exchange the gully for an avenue, over which tall 
trees arched and interwove themselves so impenetrably 
as to shut out even -the light of day, so that the sun’s 
rays had no chance of drying up the damp which clung 
to everything. 

Little rivulets flowed everywhere by the side of 
the roads, and their murmur, blended with the croak- 
ing of little green frogs, filled the plain, the wood, the 
marsh with their vague and melancholy monotony. 

The strange thing was that, though this exercised 
an unutterably depressing influence over the younger 
man, the elder gradually threw off all anxiety, and 
developed a boyishness of character that filled his son 
with amazement. 

On the first night they marched only five miles, 
then day broke, and it was necessary to sleep on the 
lee side of a hedge, where the moss of the bank was 
thick with rotting leaves. 

“You must have my coat, father,” said Henry; “it 
would be your death to lie there as you are.” 

“No, no, my boy, what would become of you?” 

“TI would walk up and down, father, and so keep 
warm. 

““My lodging is on the cauld ground,” chanted 
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Wynter. “Well, we sleep by turns, then. I'll take 
first watch and call you up by four bells.” 

~ But Henry would have none of that, his father 

must have first turn; and he carried his point. 

Making the captain as comfortable as was possible 
under the circumstances, he found as dry and retired 
a nook as he could for himself, and sat down to think. 

Thinking it was not, it was eating his heart out 
with haunting fears to which he had hitherto been a 
stranger. Suppose, after all, that they should be 
caught and both. sent back to prison—their chance 
wasted, all their money spent, and every hope frus- 
trated. How should he bear it? 

The country, especially near the sea-board, swarmed 
with soldiers, spies, and military police. The diffi- 
culties of making their, way through it, without 
attracting notice, must be immense; and his father’s 
appearance was noticeable. : 

Certainly Captain Wynter had papers, but they 
had not been, nor could they be properly viséd. 
They must not be risked if it could be helped. He 
must be concealed, and Henry himself appear where 
it was necessary for one to be seen. 

Oh that the captain could move faster! That 
wooden leg was a veritable stumbling-block in the 
way which was almost certain to walk them into 
trouble. 

Should they be apprehended and sent back to 
Amboise, they would be rigidly prevented from 
communicating with their friends in England. They 
would never be allowed to work the ferry, or do 
anything to supplement the scanty allowance of food 
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allotted to each prisoner. They would be closely 
confined to the jail, and their money was gone. No 
further supplies could be got, and the prison rations 
were starvation fare, as he had discovered when at 
Amboise. 

His father’s exceeding relish of that first dinner 
there betrayed what his previous want had been—for 
Captain Wynter was no gourmand; his habits in his 
own home were almost Spartan in their simplicity. 
Henry groaned when he thought of it. He would 
have procured the best and daintiest fare in the 
world for that dear parent were it in his power. 
Nothing, in his opinion, could have been too good 
for him. He longed to cherish him with every comfort, 
everything that his heart could desire, were it possible. 

Another phantom of dread now presented itself. 
Suppose his father should fall ill! Suppose that his 
much-tried strength gave out! At all times had he 
been liable to suffer from rheumatism, and now was 
his vitality"¥erribly lowered by the long course of 
privation to which he had been subjected. Suppose he 
were to die before he could reach home! 

Captain Wynter here stirred in his sleep, and, open- 
ing his eyes, smiled at his son very cheerily. 

“Pondering weighty matters, Hal?” said he, rising 
and shaking himself. “I have always heard that 
earwigs are most praiseworthy creatures, in fact, 
quite beyond praise for their domestic qualities, but 
they do not make agreeable bedfellows. It is well 
for me that I have only one trouser leg up which 
they can creep. The spider, too, an ingenious and 
interesting weaver, of wonderful internal resources. 
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I believe we have Scriptural authority for under- 
standing that, in the East, they take hold with their 
hands in kings’ palaces. JI wish they would be 
satisfied with his majesty’s palaces, and not covet a 
resting-place down my neck. Perhaps, however, as 
there is no king in this country, the spider, being 
a strong Royalist, may object to the palaces being 
occupied by the riff-raff who inhabit them at present. 
Perhaps they recognize by instinct my loyalty to my 
king and country. It is very much to their credit, I 
am sure, if they do, but I would prefer a more distant 
admiration.” 

With the help of his son the captain was all this 
while picking sundry and various insects out from 
the folds of his dress, and from his hair and his beard. 

“Father,” said the anxious Henry, unable to enter 
into playfulness—“ Father, I think it would be wise 
if you were to let me trim your hair and beard into 
better accordance with French customs. I knew that 
you were English, from the way in which you wear 
them, when first I looked at you.” 

“What! Would you ‘chase the native beauty from 
my cheek’, and make me ‘look as hollow as a ghost, 
as dim and meagre as an ague fit’? Out upon you, 
Henry!” 

“Father, don’t jest. I am in serious earnest.” 

“«Reply not to me with a fool-born jest’ would you 
say? Must you with scissors cut off all my hair?” 

“It would be wise, father.” 

“My last shred of nationality! Would you make 
me a Johnny Crapaud wholly? Alas, alas, my beard! 


In what gashly form do you want to trim it, ruffian?” 
(969 ) P 
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“Father,” replied the still serious Henry, not moved 
to smile, even faintly, at his father’s nonsense, “it 
would make you look so much more French if you 
wore just an imperial and moustache, and waxed the 
moustache.” 

“Heaven forbid! I should look like a Cheshire 
cat, and be fain to die grinning.” 

“Do be persuaded, sir.” 

“My life-blood first! Avaunt ye! Away with 
your sacrilegious scissors! Give me rather a sharp 
razor and let me be once more a clean-shaven English 
gentleman and naval officer.” 

“T have no razors, father, and I am glad that I have 
none, so that it is impossible for you to increase your 
risk.” | 

Captain Wynter changed his gay tone, seeing how 
very much in earnest his son was. 

“Look here, my boy,” said he. “It is a melancholy 
fact, but God has made me an English gentleman, and 
stamped that brand upon my face so indelibly that no 
pretence could change me into anything but a poor 
imitation of any other type. Let me remain as He 
turned me out. I am too old a dog for learning to 
dance to new tunes. 

“But I will not play seit your anxiety, which I 
see is genuine and deep. ‘Try to look upon our affairs 
as they seem tome. God is a God of justice, mercy, 
love. He has not seen you through so mich to play 
you a dirty trick at last. Pardon the way in which 
I put it; I am no parson—only a rough old salt. But 
if, as I foals believe, to be a British gentleman is to be © 
one of the best and finest men which this world can 
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show, God”—and here the captain reverently re- 
moved his hat and remained uncovered—“God, in 
His perfection of all good qualities, cannot be less 
honourable in His dealings than the creatures He has 
made, and to whom He has taught what honour is. 
_We must trust Him blindly to help us through this 
matter. He cannot be less than a gentleman. He is 
also a Father, and must know what a glow I feel at 
my heart to think how my son loves me and how he 
has fought through so much for me. I cannot and I 
will not believe that He will play us a backhander 
now. It is a case for faith and trust, Harry. Be 
brave for a little longer, my boy. If He should seem 
to desert us after all, it will not be from lack of love; 
it will be for some good reason which we short- 
sighted mortals cannot understand now, though we 
shall do so by and by. We must, in that case, simply 
obey our Captain’s orders. 


“At the worst, I shall always, now, know how you | 


eare for the old man—nothing can take that sweet 
thought from me; and, were I caught, your papers 
would, I hope, keep you in safety. Cheer up, cheer 
up! Have faith.” 

It was the view of a simple heart—of a straight- 
forward, trusting Christian. Henry respected it, but 
was powerless to echo it. 

“You may be quite right, father,” said he, “but we 
live in an evil world—a particularly evil one just 
at present—and we must make use of the world’s 
weapons. Remember old Oliver Cromwell’s trenchant 
advice to his men: ‘Have faith, boys, but keep your 
powder dry’. Do not let us be foolhardy. Make 


& 
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yourself look more like a Frenchman, and we can 
better risk being seen now and then; we shall not 
be forced to keep you persistently out of sight, or to 
travel only by night, which must greatly increase our 
difficulties.” 

“Well,” sighed the captain, “if it must be, it must. 
Work your wicked will upon me, then; I grumble no 
more.” 

Henry gave him no time to retract this reluctant 
consent, but producing his scissors, quickly trans- 
‘ formed the poor gentleman into a vieux mousquetarre, 
such as he had seen by the score in the course of his 
wanderings. 

With his head now on one side, now on the other, 
he clipped now a lock here, now one there; gave the 
moustache a fierce upward curl, cropped the pigtail ruth- 
lessly, reduced the flowing beard,and made such a trans- 
formation as he rejoiced that his father could not see. 

“And now, father,” said he, “we must try some 
scheme for providing ourselves on the road. We 
have between seventy and eighty miles to tramp to 
Poictiers, and nearly a hundred from thence to 
Rochelle. We have done but five to-day, though we 
started fresh. Even did we meet with no hindrances, 
nor had to lengthen our route, could we be sure of 
doing even five miles a day, we should be from a 
month to six weeks on the journey, and how are we 
to live by the way? This is all that I have left.” 

Henry produced his money, now so seriously re- 
duced that even the captain’s face grew rueful. 

“You are a more practised conspirator than I, 
Harry,” said he. “What do you propose?” 
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“Well, father, we must do as I have done before, 
and pay our way by means of some trade.” 

“Trade? Well and good; but what? Would you 
have me a travelling mountebank, and dance a horn- 
pipe with a wooden leg? The effect would be novel, 
if nothing else.” 

“We won't do that,” replied Henry, smiling; “the 
fatigue of the dance would cause us to move more 
slowly than ever. But you used to paint well, father. 
Do you think that you could not rig up some sort of 
panorama, or penny peep, with movable pictures, to 
manipulate which you might be concealed behind a 
curtain, as a Punch-and-Judy man is, while I stood 
in front and took the sous?” 

“Tt is possible,” said Captain Wynter, doubtingly ; 
“but how could we carry such a thing about? It 
would be heavy.” 

“Do you think that we have enough left to pay for 
a small cart, however rickety and old, with a donkey 
or little rough pony? Such a thing would take us 
over the road much quicker than walking.” 

Captain Wynter turned over the coins with a 
dubious look on his face. 

“No, Harry,” said he, “it isnot enough. We should 
need materials with which to knock up the show, 
canvas and paints for the pictures, a couple of lamps, 
and some few other articles. We must not strip our- 
selves of our last penny, either, in case of need, and 
must live for a few days while we are getting ready.” 

Both mused anxiously for a time, then Henry 
recommenced: 

“T have these remains of my stock as pedlar.” 
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“So you have, let us inspect them.” 

There were a few gay handkerchiefs, a little tobacco, 
some coloured tapes and ribbons, a little gold and 
silver galloon, sundry pipes and trinkets, and a small 
quantity of thread lace. 

“Do you think,” said Henry, hesitatingly, “do you 
think—is it possible—to trim up my shirt and breeches 
with these ribbons and things, in some outlandish 
style, in which to play showman? Then, if I conld 
purchase any sort of old drum, or hurdy-gurdy, or 
flute—you used to play the flute once—I could dance 
some sort of fandango and sing. 

“My coat would come in handy for you, and you 
might also wrap a handkerchief round your mouth 
and neck, or smoke a pipe the while, which would 
cause you to speak gruftly when it was necessary to 
speak at all.” 

“That is not a bad notion; but I like the idea of 
the cart, we should get on so much faster if we could 
manage it.” 

“Yes, and it would be well to change our disguises, 
perhaps more than once. At any rate it would be 
wise to drop the pedlar, and try something else now 
that we are two together. I will try to sell all these 
things which we shall not need any longer, when we 
come to the next village or town.” 

“Tt is a good miserable rainy afternoon,” said 

- Captain Wynter. “Nobody will be about the roads 
now, and it is setting in for a thoroughly wet night. 
Let us proceed on our way, Harry. I am rested 

/ now.” 

They rose, and put themselves again to the road, 
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but it was a dreadful evening, and Henry felt full of 
despairing forebodings. 

It poured with rain, and though his father made no 
complaint, Henry could see that each step was taken 
painfully, for every joint was racked with rheumatism; 
the weather was so bad that nobody who could stay 
indoors was out, so they ventured to proceed openly, 
for there was no place in. which to shelter, and it 
seemed better to move than to lie down on soaking 
grass in an open meadow. 3 

It was a choice of evils, and any way the discom- 
fort was incalculable. Neither father nor son talked 
much, there was nothing to say; and Henry felt the 
time, the road, the route interminable, as if he were 
in a bad dream. He started violently when the 
captain, arousing himself from his reverie, began to 
speak, not only with decided cheerfulness, but acluaey 
commencing with a laugh. 

“Pardon me, Harry,” said he, “but you do look so 
woebegone that I am fain to laugh. One needs to 
have spent as long a time as I in a French prison not 
to find even a French drenching good. Did we never 
have bad weather there? Did we never have discom- 
fort there? And this, at least, helps us on our way, 
and is taken in freedom, and with hope to buoy our 
steps.” 

“You are right, Paha but I was fearing for you.” 

“ And I was thinking of your mother, safe at home, 
thank God.” 

“Yes,” sighed Henry, from the depths of his heart, 
“we have much to be thankful for. But, father, there 
is a bridge over the river; there will be a village or 
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town near. Had you not better take refuge beneath 
the archway of the bridge, in the shelter of that elder 
bush, while I go forward and reconnoitre a little?” 

“All right, my boy, but take your coat.” 

“No, father, you want it more than I.” 

Henry was unpersuadable; and, placing his father 
in as much security as was possible, and leaving the 
chief of their possessions in his care, went on. 

He was glad that he had done so, for the village 
was nearer than he had thought, and he was asked for 
his papers at the cabaret the first thing. 

Making up the best story he could, of having 
escaped from highwaymen, to account for having no 
pack with him, he produced two or three personal 
trinkets, with which he. had provided himself from 
his bundle, and offered to sell them cheaply to help 
him on his way. 

The topers in the cabaret were good-natured; one 
purchased his ear-rings, another his sleeve buttons, 
and a third a finger-ring which he wore. He, on his 
part, obtained some food, including a small flask of 
brandy; and, taking advantage of the gathering dark- 
ness, made his way back to the bridge where he had 
left his father. 

The old man had fallen asleep on the dry bit of 
gravelly soil sheltered by the arch of the bridge. He 
lay on his back, with one thin arm thrown above his 
head. His garments were slightly stirredby the 
damp wind, and this enhanced the rigidity of his 
appearance induced by his profound sleep. 

Henry felt his heart stand still. Was he dead? 
He bent down and touched the sunken face. The 
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eyes opened, at first with little expression in them, 
then a look of puzzled wonder; but a joyous brightness 
succeeded in a few moments as the Sa Ae cheery as 
ever, said: 

“Back again, my boy? I was taking forty winks, 
not expecting you so soon. What cheer?” 

“Luck has turned a little, father. See, here is some 
brandy to warm up the cockles of your heart. Here 
is some good bread, and here is a pdté to make your 
hair curl.” 

“Excellent! We will make you head caterer when 
we sail in a fine first- rate again. But are you not 
going to eat?” 

“JT have had my supper over at the village, so ee 
brought enough for you. Can you go on to- -night a 
little further, Ao you think, father? We might then 
reach some other place, and have a comfortable night 
ina bed. The weather may change in another twenty- 
four hours.” 

“Aye. I am feeling a little stiff from sleeping 
there. Exercise will walk it off. I can eat as we go 
along. Let us set out.” 

They did not go far after all, for, takings a detour 
to avoid the village which Henry had already visited, 
they found a daeely deserted farmhouse, whose 
tumble-down barn still had some hay in its loft. 
They climbed up into it, nestled down among the 
dry, fragrant trusses, and slept comfortably. 

Having still some bread and brandy left, they 
remained there all day, fashioning a gay costume for 
Henry with such materials as they possessed. It was 
a very nomad sort of affair, belonging to no known 
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age or people or country under the sun, but it was 
smart, and likely to suit its purpose. 

At nightfall, leaving his father snugly ensconced 
among the straw, Henry went off to reconnoitre, and 
try to sell his remaining stock, or as much of it as he 
could. 

He sold a few things in a solitary farm at a little 
distance, in a direction contrary to that in which the 
village lay where he had gone the night before; and 
here, also, he bartered some of the remainder for a large 
sheepskin coat, which would cover him well over and 
keep his fineries dry, had he to don them in bad 
weather. For the rest, of what they needed they 
must wait till they had tramped further away, as it 
was dangerous to venture more in the same locality. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


GENDARMES. 


APTAIN WYNTER and Henry resumed their 

journey, taking a direction rather to the south- 

west, so as to avoid such places:as those in which 
Henry had already been seen. 

Now did they find that they were better off than 
they knew of. Money was so very scarce, and extreme 
poverty so wide-spread, that it was wonderful how 
much could be bought for a few copper coins. Be- 
tween the desolation caused by the war of La Vendée 
scarcely ten years before, and the drafting off of every 
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available man, or almost every manchild, to the Napo- 
leonic wars, whole districts lay untilled. 

Manufacture and trade were destroyed by the stop- 
page of every import, which left all who used to practise 
them without the necessary raw material. The culti- 
vation of a certain amount of corn was compulsory, but 
there were no people to buy it. 

An enormous quantity of forged assignats had been 
issued in the Loire and its adjacent departments, 
ruining Royalists and Republicans alike. Gold was 
scarcely ever seen, and it attracted an amount of 
danger which was serious when Henry, who after 
some days believed that he had found what he wanted 
in the way of a pony and cart, bargained hard for its 
price, and produced a couple of lowis dor wherewith 
to pay for it. : 

He and his father had not succeeded in procuring 
any sort of musical instrument; so the captain whistled, 
while Henry sang and danced in costume. Village 
children ran fast enough to look at him, laughing and 
applauding. Some people of larger growth also flocked 
around, but very few sous were to be got. 
~ Bread was given to them, and milk sometimes. A 
little vin ordinaire was occasionally bestowed if they 
performed outside’a cabaret. Were they really wan- 
dering performers, they could have lived; but, being 
what they were, they could not procure money, nor 
could they hasten on their journey. 

Something further must be done. They felt this 
very strongly upon meeting one day with a string of 
prisoners, chiefly Spaniards, but a-few were deserters 
from the French army, and common “ forgats”. These 
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last were branded on the cheek, and all, except two 
Spanish officers, were chained together by the neck. 
The officers, it might be supposed, still possessed funds 
of their own wherewith to bribe, as they were not 
bound. 

It had again been a pouring wet day, and our 
friends had ventured into a roadside cabaret at a 
short distance from a country town for protection 
from the weather. The prisoners came stumbling up 
to the door, but were driven thence into the cart-shed. 
They were wet through, the shed open on two sides 
to the storm, and all the food served out to them was 
a fragment of hard black bread. 

Henry could hardly contain his indignation, but his 
father whispered to him—“Take no notice. What more 
can be done? The common sailor, when prisoner, only 
receives three sous a day for allowance; and, out of 
that, one sow is deducted to keep up the repairs of the 
fortress of Bitche. It is not to be supposed that the 
common soldier receives more, or the deserter. What 
would you have?” 

“ Here, buffoon!” cried the captain of the guard over 
these prisoners, spying Henry’s dress. “Come out of 
that corner where you are hidden away. What can 
you do to amuse us? Dance then, dance!” | 

The man was half-drunk, and Henry did not dare 
to refuse him. He danced and capered about till he 
was weary. “I will dance no more,” cried he, “unless 
you pay me something.” 

“Tll pay you,” roared the half-drunken man; and 
he began to rain blows down upon Henry with his 
stick. | 
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Henry deftly turned upon him, wrenched the stick 
from his hand, broke it into two pieces, and tossed 
them into the fire. The captain was one of those 
bullies who had risen from the ranks by unworthy 
means—a class with which the French army of that 
day was largely reinforced, and which brought the 
service into much discredit. He foamed and roared 
with tipsy rage. 

“Your comrade’s wooden leg shall burn for com- 
pany,’ shouted he. “ Here, landlord, bring that fellow 
to the fire, and put his wooden stump Bore till it burns 
down to his body!” 

“You leave my comrade and ‘his leg aie thun- 
dered Henry, “or it shall be worse for you.” 

“You are a spy—a spy—a king of spies!” hissed the 
~ Frenchman. “TI’1l have you up for two rascally spies! 
[ll denounce you!” 

“Give him a cup of eau de vie first, landlord,” said 
Captain Wynter—white, but quiet. 

The landlord looked at the hitherto silent guest, 
who opened his hand with a significant glance, and 
showed a crown-piece in it. 

The brandy had the immediate effect of averting 
the bluster for the moment. It was followed by 
another, and the strong raw spirit finished the French 
officer off for the time. He fell under the table, too 
drunk for any more mischief. 

- Then Henry began chaffering for the pony and cart; 
and, in his eagerness for acquiring it, showed the gold, 
which awoke the suspicion of the cabaret-keeper. 

“They are not Hamburg coins,” remonstrated Henry, 
thinking that his demur about accepting them arose 
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from a mistake of this sort; Hamburg gold not being 
allowed to pass current in France. 

“What.do you know about Hamburg gold?” asked 
the innkeeper. “Have you come so ey from that 
frontier as here? Who are you?” 

Captain Wynter again interfered. 

“We are but poor wanderers, monsieur. If it suits 
us to offer you our little all for your pony and cart, 
does it suit you to accept it? Many men roam the 
world for many reasons, and none blab them out to 
the first comer. Is it a bargain or no? We must 
reach Limoges for the Christmas festivals, if we want 
the harvest which they offer to poor performers like 
us; and we know how to sell the articles again there. 
The way is long for tramping on foot, and the iss 
broken.” 

“True, true,” said the innkeeper. “That is very 
true. There are great doings in Limoges at Christmas 
time, we all know. Well, you can have the cart.” 

Further preliminaries were soon settled, and the 
two Englishmen set off to drive as far away as possible 
before the drunken officer awoke to remembrance. 

Needless to say that they did not take the road to 
Limoges; but danger of another sort awaited them at 
their next stopping-place. 

The kitchen of the cabaret which they chose was 
full of gendarmes, most of whom were gambling 
with dice. There was a tremendous uproar proceed- 
ing. One man had staked, and lost, everything which 
he possessed, even down to his boots, and could not 
return to his dépdét barefoot. . 

“Here are strangers, Marzeau,” cried his companions. 
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“Now is your time! Play the dancing fellow for his 
shoes! Play the old one for his wooden leg!” 

“Messieurs,” said Captain Wynter gravely, “ permit 
an old moustache to eat his supper.” 

“Where did you learn to speak? To what depart- 
ment do you belong?” was the inquiry of many voices, 
upon hearing the unfamiliar accent. 

“Papers, messieurs, was the demand of one in 
authority. 

Captain Wynter produced his. Henry’s, alas, served 
him no longer. “He is my hired servant,’ said 
Wynter; “a useful fellow, a tailor, who bears me com- 
pany on my journey.” 

“That will not do,” said the gendarme. “He must 
have papers, or you are under arrest.” 

“ As you please, monsieur.” 

The barefooted man here came up, and whispered 
long to the sergeant, who seemed to assent to some 
proposition with a “ Well, well.” 

_ “Monsieur,” said the gambler, “we do not want to 
be disagreeable to any gentleman. We will play you 
for papers if you like.” 

“T do not comprehend, monsieur.” 

“Sacre blew! Not comprehend! I will toss the dice © 
with you. I win, you pay me for new papers; no 
questions asked. I lose, and—well—I would be will- 
ing to toss again.” 

“Monsieur, I will not play with dice.” 

“How! what! not play?” 

“No, monsieur; but if you choose I will fight you for 
papers.” 

“1? I fight a tailor, hired servant to a mountebank ? 
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These men are not what they seem, landlord. They 
must go before the mazre. No strolling player would 
dare offer to fight a gendarme.” 

Captain Wynter retreated through the back-door, 
beneath cover of the uproar which centred around 
Henry. The pony and cart had not yet been un- 
yoked; and the captain, casting a rapid eye over the 
traces and harness, brought them up to the shadow of 
the door. 

He got in, took up the reins, and held himself ready 
to start at an instant’s notice; then giving the door, 
which had been drawn close behind him, but not 
latched, a violent shove with his staff, so that it burst 
wide open, emitting a flood of light and pandemonium 
of noise, he wallad. at full pitch of his great voice, a 
genuine fox-hunter’s “ Yoicks forward!” 

Henry heard, understood, as no French ant 
was likely to understand, what such a cry implied, 
and set himself to fight his way to the door with 
British pluck and muscle. 

The half-starved men around him had never felt 
such strength before, and many were useless with 
drink; but they were ten to one, and never could he 
have succeeded were it not for the admiration aroused 
for his physique in the breast of the cabaret-keeper 
and village worthies. 

They kept up the appearance of detaining him for 
sake of their own safety; but the soldiers were un- 
popular, and this young fellow a hero in their eyes for 
defying them. And so it fell out that Henry swung 
himself loose from a dozen grasping hands, dashed his 
fist into the soldier’s insolent face, kicked himself free 
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from other detaining holds, and leapt into the cart, 
which instantly set off down the road with a pace im- 
possible to overtake—the mud flying to right and left 
as the pony scrambled along, and the crazy vehicle 
swaying from side to side, as if it must shake to 
pieces in another moment. 

Very nearly as bad was the catastrophe which did 
occur. They had hardly driven two miles of a 
villainous road, unknown to both of them, at this 
break-neck speed, when a crash, a smash, and a rend- 
ing occurred. The captain was tossed out on one side 
into a furze bush; Henry, on the other, into a water- 
course; and the frightened little beast kicked itself 
free, and took to tearing, full pelt, up the hill before it. 

“Are you hurt, sir?” cried Henry anxiously. 

“Stop him, stop him!” was all the captain could call. 

Henry rushed up the hill, fortunately a long and 
rough one. The pony’s wind gave out before that of 
his master, and it was caught and reclaimed, panting 
and quivering with terror. 

The captain was still sitting uneasily on the furze 
bush, into which his wooden leg had sunk in a manner 
which he could not control; and the cart lay on its 
side, one wheel in the water-course, and the shafts 
broken. 

“Just lift me out, Hal,” said his father, ruefully. 
“When I, the younger brother, married before your 
uncle, the wicked maidens sent Dick a faggot of furze, 
on which he was to dance barefoot. I never felt for 
him before.” 

Henry could not laugh; and, indeed, the situation 


was most perilous. They dragged out the wheel, 
(969 ) Q 
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fashioned a rude wooden linch-pin from a stake in 
the hedge, and managed to secure the shafts with 
~ some spare rope and stout branches; then, reharnessing 
the pony to the best of their ability, they set forth 
again at a quieter pace. 

Not far had they proceeded when they heard the 
approach of noisy revellers from the quarter which 
they had left. 

“Tt is all over,” whispered Henry. “Here come the 
gendarmes!” 

“ Never say die,” quoth the brave old salt. “Let us 
give them ghostly counsel.” 

Henry’s wet kerchief, soaked from the ducking he 
had encountered, was pulled off in one instant, and 
whipped over his father’s face, tightly drawn, so that 
his features showed eyeless and uncertainly through, 
dead white and ghastly. 

Henry was pushed down to the bottom of the cart, 
where his father’s coat, thrown over him, concealed his 
shape. Then, erect in white shirt-sleeves and pointing 
skeleton hand, with a dismal sigh, the old man awaited 
the coming of the enemy. 

The tipsy fellows came stumbling on to the turn of 
the road, where this suggestively awful. figure loomed 
like a spectre out from the overhanging hedge, full in 
view. 

A gasp,—a groan,—an awful shriek rent the air, 
—and then they turned and fled, tumbling one over 
the other in their haste to retreat. 

“There must be houses near,” said the captain. 
“Those fellows were on their way home.” 

It was so. A farmhouse appeared not half a mile 
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further on; and in the yard might be seen a useful 
though old. fashioned hooded conveyance, looking like 
an enormous lady’ s caléche. 

“Kxchange is no robbery,” thought they; and quick 
as possible was the pony unyoked from the shattered 
cart, and harnessed into the light, commodious carriage. 

Away they went. The rain was over; the moon 
broke out; their way was clear, and they drove along 
a fairly good road at a steady pace. 

They were wet, weary, hungry, but safe. No bones 
were broken, though they were stiff and sore with 
bruises; and—they were once more safe. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE BOAR-HUNT IN THE FOREST. 


HE father and son made good progress in the hooded 

cig that night, hid in a solitary place through the 

day, and went on further when darkness once more 
shrouded the land. 

They did not dare to enter a village again, or to buy 
food at any shop, for gendarmes were sure to throng 
such places. They took it in turn to beg where they 
thought it safe to do so—at solitary farmhouses and 
roadside hovels. In such places they barely obtained 
enough to keep body and soul together; but anything 
was preferable to again attracting attention. They 
knew that they must be in the district of La Vendée, 
but whereabouts they could not.tell. 
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Henry stripped off all the gay frippery from his 
dress, and reduced it to the most humble appearance. 
They avoided Poictiers, and were beginning to fancy 
that they could, occasionally, sniff sea-breezes, although 
they had wandered up and down the country, in their 
ignorance and desire for concealment, till they had 
added many miles to their journey, and began to think 
that they should never reach the blue sea again. 

After the third night they feared to proceed in the 
carriage, as the roads were so much more frequented; 
so they deposited it, before morning light, in a farm- 
yard, and proceeded once more on foot. 

Now they came to a forest, which they believed must 
be somewhere near Rochelle; but they had not spoken 
to a living creature for days, except to beg. They had 
not dared to ask a question, or inquire the way, or 
seek to know where they were. 

Their clothes were rotten with constant damp, and 
torn to rags. Their shoes were worn out; they were 
dirty and unshaven; more than half-starved, sore, cut; 
and bruised from climbing fences and pushing through 
trees in the dark; worn out, sad, and ill. 

They felt that they could not hold out much longer, 
but seldom talked now,even to each other; their bravery 
_ only enabled them to plod on and on in silence. 

They came to a pleasant bank in the forest, on which 
the wintry, watery sunbeams fell, and where a dry 
bough afforded a fairly comfortable seat. Having 
some scraps of bread, they sat down to refresh theta’ 
selves; and, while eating, became aware of a child, star- 
ing at them’ with amazement, out of its big round 
black eyes. 
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“Why do you sit there?” he asked presently. 
“And why not, my hero,” replied the old captain. 
_ “Whose bonny boy are you?” 

“Mammy’s boy,” said the child; and, with trustful- 
ness which the kindly-eyed sailor was frequently wont 
to inspire, he came forward, stood between the old 
man’s legs, and proceeded to make friends. 

“What a funny leg!” said he. 

“ Ah, yes! but a good one, too. It never aches, you 
know.” 

“ Mine ache sometimes,” proceeded the child, looking 
at his own chubby limbs. 

“Your bread is nice,’ proceeded he. 

“So it is; would you like to have that pretty bit of 
kissing crust?” 

The child stretched out his dimpled hand for it, and 
ran away in triumph along the woodland path. 

“There must be some forester’s cottage close by,” 
said Henry anxiously. “ We had better move on.” 

“Perhaps so,” sighed his father. 

They were gathering together their possessions, when 
distant sounds of a hunt were heard; they advanced 
upon them rapidly; the hounds giving tongue, the 
merry bugle ringing out, the tramp and gallop of 
horses, the huntsman’s call. 

“ Boar-hounds!” cried Captain Wynter. “Look out, 
Hal!” 

. In one moment more the great grisly boar might be 
seen shambling at a rapid pace along the very path 
where the child was trotting in fearless security, 
munching his crust. The boar was coming full pelt 
upon the little one, with its red eyes gleaming, all its 
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bristles erect, and cruel white tusks tearing up the 
ground. 

“Raoul! Raoul! My little Raoul!” shrieked a woman's 
voice, as the child’s mother came running out by a side 
path, but too far off for any hope of reaching the baby 
in time. Behind the boar might be seen a wild medley 
of dogs fiercely baying, horses galloping, beaters racing. 
In another minute they would be all contending for 
the life of that fierce animal over the very spot where 
little Raoul, in extremity of terror, now stood per- 
fectly still, screaming “Maman, maman!” ‘Then, try- 
ing to run to his mother, his uncertain feet tripped 
over a fallen branch, and he fell right across the 
path, 

It all happened in a moment of time. Henry sprang 
forward, caught up the child, and tossed it to his 
father, who slipped behind the bole of a giant tree 
with it in his arms, while Henry, armed only with a 
stick which he had hastily seized, stood face to face 
with the infuriated creature. 

For one instant, Wynter expected to see his son 
gored to death; but up came the hounds, up came the 
huntsmen, and the last terrible contest between man 
and brute commenced. 

Henry got away, all were too hot on the chase to 
pay attention to him. The mother had made her way 
to the saviour of her child and drawn him rapidly be- 
hind the bushes, striking into another track, which led 
to the back of her dwelling. 

Henry followed. The cottage was a small one; only 
a forester’s hut, containing one living room and a 


lean-to, through the half-opened door of which a bed 
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might be seen. Henry pushed his father into this place, 
closed the door of communication, and turned upon the 
woman. 

“The little one is safe,” said he breathlessly. 

“Quite safe, quite safe, bless the saints and you, oh, 
_ good sir! How shall I thank you, how shall I ever 
thank you enough, sirs?” 

“Hist!” cried Henry. “Easily if you will. Do not 
let that monsieur be seen. If your child is safe, my 
father isnot. Hide him, my good woman, for the love 
of God!” 

The woman slipped a bolt across the door, and hung 
a cloak to a peg against it in one moment. 

“ And you, dear sir?” 

“T am safe; let me be seen,’ said Henry, and he 
drew a stool before the door, and seated himself there. 

How his heart beat! The outcry was terrible; little 
Raoul shrieked with terror, and his mother employed 
herself wholly in the endeavour to soothe him. 

There was a clock on the wall; its ticking seemed 
to strike Henry’s brain with distinct pain at each 
repetition. 

“Tick, tack,’ above the uproar without. “Tick, 
tack, fa-ther,’ it said. “Tick, tack, Hen-ry.” Did his 
father call to him? Had he called to his father with- 
out knowing it? “Tick, tack, fa-ther.” “Tick, tack, 
Hen-ry.” Oh, Lord, let me not go mad! “Tick, tack.” 
“Tick, tack.” | 

Five minutes, ten minutes, a quarter of an hour! A 
wild shout of triumph, a dying howl of pain, a babel 
of voices. The hounds were growling over the entrails 
of the poor animal; the boar’s head was separated from 
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its body, and its quivering carcass lay in the midst of 
the throng, which soon began to disperse. 

What was done Henry could never remember, nor 
how long he sat there listening to that dreadful clock. 
The first thing he knew was the entrance of a man 
in hunting costume, who exclaimed at seeing him 
there. 

It was the forester, the husband of the woman, the 
father of the child. , 

“Oh, Léon!” cried she; “bless this young man, bless 
him, bless him! He was sent from heaven by the 
good saints to save our precious little Raoul’s life. The 
cherished of our hearts would have been gored by that 
dreadful boar, his life-blood spilt if it had not been for 
this angel.” 

“T saw, I observed the whole; I do indeed bless 
you, sir. I believed it was all over with my darling, 
when I perceived you catch him away at the risk of 
your own life. You are a brave man, sir; how ean I 
ever reward you? I would serve you to the last drop 
of blood in my body.” 3 

“Tt will be easy to serve me at once, if you choose. 
You have only to assist the unfortunate to escape, and 
to engage not to denounce them.” 

“ Hé?” asked the man, 

“We will, we will; anything which you desire shall 
be done,” cried the mother. “Léon, I have said it.” 

“In that case, va pour cette galere,’ replied the 
man, shrugging his shoulders with a humorous look. 
“Monsieur knows that what the wife wishes is what 
God ordains. That is well known.” 

“Let us hear what it is which this gentleman 
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wishes,” said the wife, disdaining to notice her good- 
man’s witticism. 

“Madame is right,” said Henry. “I will trust to 
her and to you, and tell you at once what we are and 
what we want. We are not Frenchmen; we want to 
take ship in Rochelle or elsewhere so as to return to 
our friends. We are honest people, gentlemen in our 
own country; and if we receive kind and loyal help, can 
and will pay handsomely for it, ‘for de gentilhomme’. 
In earnest of this, behold what I will present to madame 
at once, and monsieur, within there, will give his bond 
to pay what may be agreed upon as soon as we reach 
home.” 

Henry produced his last coins, ten lowis dor, and 
was proceeding to drive the best bargain he could for 
what help the forester was likely to afford, when his 
father knocked with an imperative hand upon the 
door of communication between the two rooms, and 
demanded to be let out. 

Henry trembled. He had, so far, scarcely tested his 
father’s powers. Aged, broken, cowed by imprison- 
ment and illness, he had allowed his son to take the 
chief lead, and had played second to him at almost 
every crisis; yet had the old man’s individuality been 
gradually reasserting itself as the days of his captivity 
receded further and further in his memory, and the 
habit of command, long a second nature, gave him the 
pre-eminence over the lad, who had never properly 
been trained to obey. 

But he loved his father dearly, and, though he 
would fain have managed this matter himself, believ- 
ing that he should do so the better of the two, he 
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yielded with a good grace; and drew the heavy bolt of 
the door. | 

Captain Wynter stepped forth with dignity in every 
lineament, despite the tattered garments, the worn 
face, and gray hair. Léon instinctively. recognized 
the gentleman accustomed to rule, removed his cap, ry 
and bowed low. 

“ My boy,” said he, “this is now a case for my manage- ~ 
ment. You must trust to me, who was a man of action 
before you were born.” 

“Yes, father,” said Henry doubtfully, from a strong 
belief in himself. 

“Tf these good people, who, I trust, will not betray 
the unfortunate—the men who have done them one 
good turn, and may yet do them further service—if 
these kind friends can help us it must be by perfect 
confidence in them,” proceeded the captain. 

Henry made a gesture of assent. 

“We have, hitherto, been dealing with ignorant 
country clodhoppers. Now we have a different class 
of folks to face, before whom the pretence of being 
French or Prussians will not hold water for a moment. 
“Ts it not so, my friend?” added he, turning to Léon. 

“Surely, surely, monsieur,” said.the worthy fellow, 
a little bewildered, but somewhat flattered. 

“Well,” continued the captain, “I need not recall, to 
a man of your stamp, the fact that when, some years 
ago, you Vendéeans rebelled against the Republic, and 
in favour of the Royalist party of France, you were 
materially propped up by the English.” 

“T have heard it said that such was the case, mon- 
sieur,” said Léon. “And would that the insurrection 
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had succeeded! We might then have been happy 
people, and Paris no Babel, no abyss of sin, no such 
place for wallowing in vice as it is now! Heaven 
forfend! That dreadful place swallows up our young 
men and maidens, our cwré tells me, as if it were the 
very mouth of the bottomless pit yawning for them. 
He told me so only last Sunday afternoon when we 
were playing at bowls together. He is a good and 
praiseworthy man, our cwré—wise, and beloved by 
all. JI have known him since we were boys together. 
His father was cousin of mine, and farmed the next 
‘terrawn’.” 

“Yes, 1 understand. A most excellent man, but 
‘revenons a nos moutons’. That insurrection! Where 
would have been any chance of success but for the 
arms landed by English ships of war, but for money 
furnished, but for British soldiers and sailors who 
assisted in many an engagement?” 

“True, monsieur.” 


“And that cursed Napoleon. Who but he destroys. 


the trade in these parts with his Continental policy? 
Where is your market for wines, wool, silks, produce 
of any kind, now that these western ports are closed? 
The English have always been your best friends; is 
it not so? The English command trade. They area 


nation of merchant princes. They have the money. 
Friendship with them brings prosperity to La Vendée.. 


What good does it do to you that Napoleon sucks 
away all the strong young life-blood of this province 
with his conscription, to shed it in rivers while he con- 
quers Italy, Germany, Russia, Eoypt—places that are 
nothing to you and will never do you any good. 
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Your young men’s bodies strew Napoleon’s path to 
glory, but where is the glory to their desolated homes? 
Napoleon’s taxes drain away all the wealth of La 
Vendée, and how is La Vendée the better for them?” 

“It is true—true as gospel. Sacré! I heard our 
cwré say just the same as monsieur only the last time 
he came here.” 

“Did Napoleon ever bring you ten louis dor? Did 
he ever save the life of your child?” 

“No, monsieur, no. My young brother was forced 
to go to the wars by the cursed conscription and never 
returned. My wife’s father has been ruined because no 
one can now afford to buy his wines at a fair price. 
My sister had-her bridegroom torn from her side while 
yet the maidens were singing ‘Le rossignol’ over the 
marriage; and she was a widow before she had ever 
been a wife but in name. Ah! sacré!” 

“Well, now, I will tell you. In 1795-96 I was a 
youngster on board the English ship Jndefatigable, 
Sir Edward Pellew, captain. We brought reinforce-. 
ments of muskets, cutlasses, pistols, powder, from Eng- 
land, and landed them here on this coast as best we 
could. 

“T was sent, a lad such as my son here—a mere 
stripling—in command of a boat laden with these 
commodities; and a signal was made for you on shore 
to look out for us. You know a place on the shore 
called Basque Head?” 

“Surely, surely, sir, not more than ten or twelve 
miles from here as the crow flies.” 

“Well, you know the mouth of the river Charente 
opens to the south of that, and that there are several 
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small islands lying between Oléron and the main- 
land.” 

“But that is gospel truth, monsieur.” 

“You then can understand that our big ship the 
Indefatigable could not safely come in there. Garri- 
sons, bristling with Republican soldiers, beset the 
way; but the brave Vendéeans needed the arms and 
powder, and we meant to let them have them. I, and 
another youngster, volunteered to take a couple of 
boats at night in among these islands and land the 
goods beneath the Head. 

“Our captain manceuvred his ship as near as was 
possible, then bade us God-speed, and we started 
rowing, with a heavy cargo. Our boats were as low 
in the water as they could be; and we pulled slowly 
and painfully along, keeping a wary eye as we went, 
but able to see only a fathom or so ahead, for it was 
very dark. 

“But dark as it was on the water, it was darker yet 
in the shadow of the rocks, when we pushed the boats 
up into a little creek and proceeded to land our cargo. 

“No one was there to receive it, which we thought : 
rather strange; but we had no time to quest about to 
discover the reason why, for we were bound to regain 
our ship before daylight. We set to work, all lending 
a hand to help, officers and men alike, and all in 
silence. | 

“We were just rolling the last keg of powder up 
the beach, to the shelter of a little overhanging ledge 
under the rock, when a sudden onslaught was made 
upon us. “The enemy had crept upon us unawares, — 
and opened fire at once. 
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“Fortunately, it was so dark that they fired wide 
of their mark, and no great harm was done; but the 
flash of the muskets revealed a swarm of dusky 
figures, and more behind them, rushing down the 
steep pathway to the beach, and in force enough to 
surround and make mince-meat of us all, if we were 
not quick. 

“On they came, shouting and screaming French 
oaths at the top of their lungs; and more and more 
were pouring down behind them. 

“Here, sir,’ said our boatswain in a hurried whisper. 
‘Let’s have at the blackguards with that there little 
keg. As they’ve come to take it, let’s give it to ’em 
cheerfully, and in a generous spirit.’ 

“What he did I cannot quite tell you, for I never 
thoroughly understood; but he pulled out his pipe, 
and he caught up the keg in his great brawny arms, 
gave it a swing or two between his legs, and hurled it 


- inamong the thickest of the crowd that was advancing 


upon us. It burst as it fell, and the powder exploded. 
_ There was a flash, a blaze; earth, stones, men’s bodies, 
- muskets without owners, all were tossed up in the air 
immediately, among shrieks and groans and the most 
awful cries. 

““Do ’ee want another?’ roared the boatswain. 
‘Here, mates, hand me along two or three more!’ 

“That was bravado on his part, for we had stored 
the rest, and had none to pass on to him; but they 
did not wait to find out that we had only that one, it 
was devil take the hindmost; and we scuttled off to 
our boats as quick as they, and put out to sea, rowing 
faster than we came.” 


i eee, 
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“Oh! the brave, the great!” cried Léon’s wife. 

“Ah! how good that was! How I love the brave 
English! Ah! how I will teach my little Raoul to 
love them!” 
“Tn the name of the English I thank you, dear 
madam,” said Wynter with a courtly air, which evi- 
dently impressed the good dame. “Allow me to give 
you another anecdote as to how we English assisted 
you Vendéeans in my youth.” 

“You could not interest us more, sir.” 

“We were some way north of this, north of the 
Isle de Ré, when a fisherman’s boat hailed us one day, 
‘and we heard a piteous story of how the French army 
had sacked and burnt a village, whose name I forget. 
You see that I was but young then, and my chiefs 
held the papers and gave the orders. I only had to 
obey them. 

“That principle of implicit obedience from the 
inferiors to the commanding officers has always con- 
stituted the chief strength of the British army and 
navy. Our commanders can reckon upon every order 
being carried out to the letter. J have seen enough 
of armies and ships of the Republic, where, under the 
absurd ideas of liberty, fraternity, and equality, Jack 
thinks his opinion as good as that of his master. He 
will obey under military law just while the battle is 
being carried on, but the officers have no hold over 
_ their men to prevent ruffianism afterwards. 

“The manner in which the men break loose, sack 
and plunder the land through which they march, 
makes the people of the soil their bitter enemies, and 
renders every retreat most disastrous. The country 
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is made a wilderness, and the peasantry neither will 
nor can assist them in any way.” 

“That, sir, is very true. I have heard my father 
relate—nay, I can remember enough of the events in 
that insurrection to observe how true your remarks 
are.” 

“Well, then, the Republican army was making its 
way through La Vendée after its accustomed fashion, 
and had burned many villages, with attendant circum- 
stances of the greatest atrocity. Many villagers had 
been burnt in their own houses; there were others 
who might even have envied the fate of their neigh- 
bours. The people in the next hamlet applied to us 
for help. | 

“We landed our marines, armed our sailors, and set 
out in force to reconnoitre the position. 

“«Why, here you are!’ cried our captain, when he 
came near to the place. ‘Break up the roads, friends; 
let in all this wealth of water running in streams 
everywhere, and the beggars cannot bring either 
cavalry or artillery upon you. Come out in force, 
and we will show you how.’ 

“The villagers set to work with right good-will. 
Trees were felled, high hedges broken down across 
narrow lanes, roads were dug up into mighty pits, 
which rapidly filled with water; it was incredible 
how soon the advance of the army became impracti- 
cable, as we thought. But we little estimated the 
devilry of those Republicans. 

“Hardly were our backs turned before a troop of 
infantry made its way round country, over every 
obstacle, to that unhappy place, and drove the people 
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at the point of the sword to fill up the chasms which 
they had constructed with their own household furni- 
ture, their farming implements, their possaesian. of 
every kind, even to their clothes. 

“There lay the carefully polished armoire with the 
china timepiece dashed to atoms across it. The carved 
chest which held the holiday garments was beneath 
the harrow, the homespun bed linen was tossed in 
with the rafters and thatch of the homestead, and the 
housewife’s brass cooking pots were battered in by 
hurdles and the cottage door. “Ah! what ruin, what 
devastation! Then the soldiers set fire to the village, 
and returned over the roads thus mended. 

“The people cried out for vengeance, and we made 
common cause with them. “Again we landed, and 
brought up from a fort upon the coast a couple of 
small cannon, which we planted on our side of the 
chasm across the main road. 

“The country people brought a couple more from 
somewhere or other. We then, pulling out the most 
serviceable pieces of timber, made. a kind of pontoon, 
by means of which we could cross the chasm when it 
was thrown across; and there being no water handy 
just there, so that the pit was dry, we burnt the mass 
of articles with which it was filled up. Everything 
was too much broken and damaged to be of oreat 
service again. 

“The Republicans might have seen the _ blaze, 
though it was of course low down; but if they did 
they took it for some part of the village a ae and 
paid no heed. 

“With the first light of morning on they” came, 
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meaning to capture the fort that guarded the coast 
there, which would give them the command of the 
whole district. . 

“We saw them prancing along. ‘Come on, we said 
to ourselves. ‘Come on, and take your’ warm re- 
ception, as you seem to wish for it.’ 

“On they came, artillery with a couple of big gun- 
carriages, cavalry and a troop of infantry, all prepared 3 
to go in and win without an effort. 

“We let them turn the corner in the road, aa 
the advance-guard appeared full in view. Then we 
let fly with our cannon, and swept four clear lines 
through them. 

“Those behind pressed on, hoping to get their field- 
pieces to work; but before the cannon could be 
brought up, properly pointed and in place, we were 
ready with another broadside, dealing such death and 
destruction among them that panic seized upon the 
whole mass of men. Upon that, over went our pontoon 
across the smoking hot ashes in the chasm, and at them 
we went witha British ‘hurrah!’ And we took those 
guns before a man could say Jack Robinson. We 
took them with their own horses yoked, and the 


_ peasants drove them over the pontoon, and to the fort 


which was to have been seized that day. | 

“When that pontoon was broken*up, and burnt, 
nothing was left with which the road could be filled 
up again, all had been taken in the first instance; and 
those Republican troops did not risk a meeting with 
British seamen again for a while.” 

Léon was listening to these relations with the 
deepest attention, his eyes fixed eagerly upon Captain 
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Wynter, as if he would devour every word. Scarcely 
less enthralled was his wife, as she sat with her child 
in her arms, rocking him into rosy sleep. 

_ Henry, in amazement at the change in his father, 
at the spirit and verve of his stories, and the vigour 
which seemed to animate him into new life as he 
talked, perceived that he had in truth underestimated 
his powers greatly hitherto, and felt that indeed he 
was the man to lead the situation. 

The captain had rested for a few minutes, and then 
recommenced: 

“Now, monsieur, this is the man I am; this is the 
man whom Napoleon has tricked and cheated, and 
robbed; ill used, wounded, crippled, imprisoned. Will 
you help him, or will you denounce him? 

“This is my son, who—may the little one there 
grow up to love you as well, and do as much for you at 
need—this is my son, who managed the escape of his 
mother and little sisters from the Republican devils; 
managed it with the greatest skill and gallantry; got 
them and their faithful old servant safely to England; 
then started again, with no idea of where I was im- 
prisoned; has wandered with a pedlar’s pack over half 
the north of France, found me out, got me here, and 
ean go no further without help. Will you betray 
him, and send us both back to closer and harder im- 
prisonment than before, or will you assist his filial 
devotion? 

“You will be entitled to the government reward if 
you betray us; we will pay you three times that sum 
if you help us, and here is the first instalment of the 
price.” 
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“Oh, sir, we would help you to the bitter end, the 
bitterest end, without money or without price,” cried 
the woman. 

“My wite says truth; there is my hand upon it,” 
said Léon. eo” 

Captain Wynter rung the rough hand, and Henry 
clasped it closely. 

Then the Captain stooped and embraced the little 
Raoul while he said: 

“As my son has been to me, so may yours be to 
you, friends; and the blessing of my dear boy’s in- 
jured father and sorrowing mother rest upon all your 
heads.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
ROCHELLE. 


‘Sigil af resumed the Captain, “now for ways and 
means.” 

“Ways and means for what, monsieur?” asked the | 
forester, looking puzzled. 

“For getting into Rochelle without papers,” replied 
Captain Wynter coolly. 

“But, sir, that is the impossible,” objected the man. 

“Nothing is impossible, my friend,” said the captain. 
“Who is now the maitre?” 

“Signor Bertrand Verdeil, a new man.” 

“He will not do, then. Do you know the names of 
Marigny, Laveille, Maisonneuf? Are any of those 
families yet in Rochelle?” 
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“But yes, sir. Only—only—those people are very 
great people. I should not know how to get speech of 
them.” 

“ Are there any Du Guesclins left?” 

“Surely, monsieur. An old gentleman, but hearty 
still.” 

“He will remember me, doubtless. He will be the 
best man for us. Could you carry a letter to him?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” But the tone was doubtful and 
hesitating. 

“Tt will not be such a letter as would compromise 
you were it discovered. Give me pen and paper.” 

These produced, the Captain wrote: 

“Do you recall the Wynter of ’962 If so, an Inde- 
fatigable friend would gladly see you once more.” 

Handing the slip to the forester, he asked, “Can you 
convey that to the Comte du Guesclin?” 

“YT will try, monsieur. But, monsieur, neither of 
~ you must be seen here should the ranger or friends 
from the village call in. There is an empty hovel in 
a lonely part of the forest. It is inhospitable, but you 
will be safer, and my wife and I will do our best to 
make you comfortable there.” 

“Tt is a poor place, gentlemen, but Léon is right.” 

“We trust you,” said both the Captain and Henry. 

Léon led the way, and pursuing devious and wind- 
ing paths, they plunged deeper into the heart of the 
forest, until they came to a mere hut, slightly built of 
rough wood and turf-roofed. . 

“This is a safe spot, sir. A wild sort of man built 
it, and lived here for some years. He died about a 
year ago, and his ghost is said to haunt the spot, so 
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none venture near it. But I never heard that it hurt 
man or beast, and there are two of you.” 

“We will risk it,” said the Captain. “Dare one light 
a fire here?” 

“Oh, yes. There is no one to see it, and, if it should 
be noticed people would only say that the spirits held 
revel here.” 

“Good; there is water, I see.” 

“Yes, sir, and here are blankets. I will return be- 
fore dark with other comforts.” 

_ He went, and Henry bestirred himself to make the 
place as comfortable as he could. 
There had been a rude description of hearth arranged 


in the very centre of the hut—a hole dug in the ground 


and a couple of iron bars laid across. On these he laid 
all the dry sticks which he could collect, struck a light, 
and made a cheerful blaze. 

The slight door was hung to the post by osier withies, 
instead of hinges, and one having given way, it swung 
forlornly open, and the withered leaves blew in. 


The Captain drew it home to its place, and tied it 


with a bit of string which he pulled from his pocket. 
The withered leaves they piled in the furthest corner, 
threw the blankets over them, and rolled a log to the 
head for a pillow, with their cloak folded up upon it. 
By the time that this was accomplished, Léon re- 
turned, laden with supper, and helped them to find 
more felled branches to serve as seats. He then bade 


them farewell rather hurriedly, and went back as fast. 


as he could walk, not turning his head to look behind 
him, for he was mortally afraid of ghosts. _ 
Henry and his father laughed to see him scooting 
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off, then ate their supper, made up their fire again, lit 
their pipes, and settled down for a talk. 

“We have been in worse quarters, my boy,” said the 
captain. 

“Yes, father, but how do you think that this Du 
Guesclin can help us?” 

“That is for him to say, but I think he will if he 
can. I served him well once, and he ought to remem- 
ber 1t; but should he not, I have another shot in the 
locker. It is not well to betray all one’s resources at 
once, particularly to a fellow of whom one knows so 
little as we do of this good man Léon. But I feel 
pretty sure, Hal, that the worst of our troubles are 
over now.” 

“T wish I could believe it, sir.” 

“ Never say die, boy. We ought to be among friends 
now.” 

“Did you make acquaintance with these people at 
the time of which you were telling us just now, father, 
when you were landing arms on this coast under Sir 
Edward Pellew?” 

“Yes; it was rather a queer story, too. We were 
great heroes to the people about here; and in those 
days I was a comely fellow, something like you, only 
you have a great look of your mother, too. But I had 
my points, I suppose, for what did a silly girl do, but 
run away from home in her brother's clothes, and want 
to enter as ship’s boy on the Indefatigable, and return 
to England with me.” 

“Father!” 

“Yes, indeed; but I did not seem to see it. The 
girl who could do so was no wife to my taste, even had 


rs 
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your mother not been Mrs. Wynter already, of which 

she knew nothing. Also, I had received hospitality in 
her father’s house. She was hardly more than a child, 
I should tell you, in her excuse, and all society was 
upset in those days. Anyway, it was, of course, a 
point of honour with me to take her back to her 
friends without any scandal being aroused from her 
escapade, and they thought I behaved well in the 
matter, and made great pr iesaan of never forgetting 
the obligation. Mind you, Hal, I never told any one 
of this before, not even your mother, and it is in strict 
confidence I tell you now. Only, you may as well be 
comforted by knowing that I have some ground for 
hoping for help. This Du Guesclin is the brother. 
The young lady married afterwards, and died young.” 

“What a strange story, father!” 

“Aye; no fear of any girl wanting to run off with 
the old man now, you think. Hey?” 

“JT don’t know, sir. If it were not for my mother’s 
existence, a girl might go far before she would find a 
better man or finer gentleman.” 

“Flatterer! Other times, other manners. It is 
foolish to rake up old tales in this fashion. Let us 
get some sleep while we can.” 

Their couch was fairly comfortable, and they slept 
well. Henry rose once or twice to feed the fire afresh, 
and with the first dawn of day Léon’s wife appeared 
with a great can of coffee, milk, newly-baked rolls of 
bread, and fresh eggs, which she roasted in the hot 
embers. 

Then they bathed their fades and laved their hands 
in the running stream, arranged their dress as well as 
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circumstances would permit, and awaited the result of 
Léon’s mission. 

It was long in coming. Henry had time to eat his 
heart out from apprehension as hour passed after hour 
_ and nothing occurred. Du Guesclin might be ungrate- 
ful; it was a long time since the favour had been con- 
ferred, and the lady was dead. He might not be in 
Rochelle—he might be ill—he might be unable to do 
anything for them. How long the hours seemed ! 

It was growing dusk when a hurried step was heard 
hastening over the cracking branches which strewed 
the path, and among the rustling leaves. It belonged 
to Léon, who, breathless, round-eyed, amazed, ejacu- 
lated beneath his breath: 

“The Comte is yonder in his carriage! He has 
come for you his own self !” 

Léon’s awe was almost too much for him, but how 
was it increased when the great man, following closely 
upon his steps, almost ran up to the wanderers, seized 
the Captain by both hands, and kissed him upon either 

cheek. “aig 
_ “My dear old friend! My gallant old friend! To 
think of our meeting again thus!” | 

“T fear, my dear Comte, that our meeting thus 
cannot be wholly pleasant to you.” 

“Certainly not when you present yourself thus, M. 
le Capitaine, minus one of those limbs which used to 
_be so graceful, and which did us such good service.” 

Captain Wynter bowed. 

“Come, come,” proceeded the Comte. “My wife 
longs to greet you, and our house, though a poor one 
compared to that in which our affection, our gratitude, 
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our friendship would fain receive you, is yet a more 
commodious one than this. Your son, monsieur?” 

“My son, Henri, M. le Comte.” 

“Ah! You are happier than I. No child will cheer 
my declining years; no heir will suceeed me. Perhaps, 
however, that is well, for the revolution would have 
made him heir to nothing.” 

“Precisely my case,” said the Captain, laughing. 

_ They reached the carriage, upon the step of which 
Captain Wynter paused. 
. “Pardon, M. le Comte, but you understand, I hope, 
that we are Americans?” 
“ All nationalities are the same to me, my friend.” 
When the carriage-door was shut upon them, and 
they were bowling away towards Rochelle, the Count 
turned to Captain Wynter, and said, with a smile: 
“And now, my dear sir, how long is it since you 
have turned Yankee?” 
“Not many minutes; but escaped prisonersy M. le 
Comte, have no papers. Now, set us down, if befriend- . 


y 


ing us is likely to bring trouble upon your head.” 
“Let it bring what it may, sir, a Frenchman will 
never desert a friend, and a friend such as you.” 
“Allow me to put our situation before you. You 
will then be able to judge of what is safe for you.” 
Captain Wynter then proceeded to give to his for- 
mer friend a rapid réswmé of his position and Henry’s 
adventurous wanderings. The Comte listened with 
the deepest attention, now and then casting a piercing 
glance upon the young man, seated opposite to hi : 
from under his shaggy eyebrows. 
“T understand,” said he, when the relation was — 
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completed. “Certainly; as English you will inevitably 
be recaptured and reimprisoned. It would be impos- 
sible for me to assist you. But as Americans it is not 
the impossible to escape, though it may be difficult.” 

“ And you will see us through the difficulty?” 

“Certainly, most certainly.” : 

“T believe that [ can satisfy the authorities. With 
aman in your position of life to back me up, I fear 
little.” 

“Depend upon me in all that I can do. There is an 
American ship now in port, most fortunately.” 

“ A good omen, Harry,” said the Captain, looking at 
his son, whose heart was sinking lower and lower at 
each moment. 

“My poor father,” thought he. “How much worse 
it will be for him than for me! This scheme of his is 
a hopeless one; I know nothing of America; I could 
not answer a question or pose as a Yankee for a 
moment. But, if all fails, we shall at least be together, 


that is our only comfort; and perhaps this gentleman 


may find some way of sending word to my mother of 


_ where we are, and that I am with my father. She 


will know that I shall be able to look after him, 
work for him, nurse him should he be ill. My poor 
mother! What anxiety she must be suffering! It is 
so long since I have been able to let her hear a word.” 
They drew up at the barrier, and the gendarmes 
came out with torches to see whose carriage it was. 
“Ah! M. le Comte du Guesclin! The pass? Well, 
all well. But how is this? You went out alone, you 
return with two companions. Who are these gentle- 


men?” 


— 
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“You must pass them, M. l’Intendant. You must 
pass them as acquaintances of mine; they are Ameri- 
cans, seeking to return to their own country.” 

“They have papers all right, doubtless?” 

“No, sir. We do not need them in our own 
country, and did not think that they would be needed 
for a short visit. Unfortunately, we have been 
detained by illness longer than we anticipated; our 
vessel has sailed from Nantes without us, and hearing 
that there is another on the point of sailing from this 
place, we combine the pleasure of a short glimpse of 
an old friend with our own accommodation.” 

“This, sir, may be very true, but you must accom- 
pany me before the authorities, and satisfy them as to 
your statements.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, with pleasure,” said the Captain™ 
adding in his own mind, “ May the Lord forgive me 
for saying so!” 

There was no help for it; they were obliged to go 
before the mazre with as good grace as they could. 

The matre was entertaining a party of guests. His 
hdétel was lighted up with many wax candles, flowers 
were arranged in the hall, and the sound of music was 
heard in the salon. He had been a butcher ten years 
before; now he aimed at being considered a fine 
gentleman and a leader of fashion. But the new life 
did not sit so easily upon him as the blue-and-white 
apron of old had done; and if there were one person 
whom he admired and envied heartily, it was the old 
Comte; who, in his shabby hunting-gear, his well-worn 
garments, could never be mistaken for other than the 
well-bred gentleman of the old régime. To have him 
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as a guest—to have Madame la Comtesse moving, in 
her innate, stately grace, about his fine new apart- 
ments, a high-bred lady every inch of her, though she 
was called citizen like any other—this was the height 
of the poor man’s secret ambition. 

He was little likely to be gratified. All his invita- 
tions were answered by polite, unanswerable refusals. 

“My wife is something of an invalid, and is unable 
to visit.” 

“You must excuse me, sir, a quiet life best suits my 
age and my purse.” 

Some such answers met every advance, and the Du 
Guesclins had never been seen in those gorgeous 
gilded salons. 

Hope and pride now lit up the eyes of the worthy 

Maire, as his groom of the chambers came up to him 
with a confidential air, and whispered that the Comte 
desired an audience. 

“But, Marcellin,” returned he, “it is impossible that 
I should leave my guests.” 

“The Comte, your worship, would gladly see you in 

_ their presence, and say his business, which would be 
comprehended in but a few words.” 

“Good, very good!” said the maire joyfully. “Beg 
M. le Comte to give himself the trouble of descending 
from his carriage. I myself will attend him in the 
hall.” 

Knowing that a grand reception was to be held in 
the Town Hall that evening, the Comte had driven 
round by his own house, and hastily assumed a suit- 

able dress—old-fashioned, it is true, but in which he 
looked the grand seigneur most satisfactorily. 
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Though a Republican, having risen to his present 
position through the aid of the Republican govern- 
ment, and maintaining it wholly by Republican 
influence, the mare was by no means insensible to the 
pride of ushering in to his salon the man whom he 
knew to be his superior in every social consideration, 
and who had, hitherto, kept himself so rigidly aloof 
from his entertainments. 

With his most courtly air did Du Guesclin now 
exert himself to be agreeable, and to impress the com- 
pany, as the maire conducted his guest through the 
rooms. Blind and deaf to all that he did not choose 
to see or hear, quick to remark and to praise all that 
“was safe, the Comte made himself extremely pleasant 
as he paraded by the side of his host through the 
entire length of the suite opened for the reception, 
among the admiring eyes of the assemblage; then, 
turning with a light laugh to his entertainer, he said: 

“But, with regard to business, my good sir, I am in 
danger of forgetting this under the delights of your 
charming reception. I have in my carriage at your 
door a couple of foolish fellows, Americans, who, from 
various circumstances which I will relate to you in 
length at a more suitable moment, have involved 
themselves in a nasty mess. Their papers have been 
neglected, and the police, very properly, object to 
passing them. I have been applied to by a former 
protégé, a huntsman in the forest, to see them through 
this misadventure; and am willing to vouch for them, 
and to give them a night’s hospitality, so that they 

y interview you at a more suitable moment to- — 
morrow, if you have no objection, and “7° me 
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free from blame in so doing. I believe them to be 
harmless fellows. They wish to be taken on board 
that American ship now in harbour; and you will 
agree with me, I have no doubt, that. we should be 
ill-advised to do anything which might annoy the 
American nation, or put us out of friendly touch with 
them just at present.” 

“Surely, surely, M. le Comte. Anything I can do 
to oblige you shall be done. Will not these gentlemen 
accept French hospitality, and join our assemblage 
this evening?” 

“ Better not, | think. They have walked for a long 
distance, and are hardly in trim to appear here, in the 
midst of your brilliant reception. I will take them to 
my hotel, and bring them to your office at twelve to- 
morrow, with your permission. French hospitality of 
a more homely description shall not fail them.” ~ 

“As you please, M. le Comte, just as you please. 
But you will not leave us so soon?” 

“TI fear that I ought to do so. These poor fellows 
are weary and hungry, and Mme. la Comtesse is still 
ignorant of the duties before her in accommodating 
them. This will not be done quite so easily with us 
as with you, my dear -sir, among your magnificent 
appointments, and it grows late. Permit me to 
express my gratitude, and to bid you good-night.” 

He went; and, rejoining our wanderers, soon con- 
ducted them to all the comforts of a well-appointed, 
simple gentleman’s house, where the heartiest of 
welcomes was offered to them. | 

Warm baths, fresh linen, the services of a trained 
valet made a wonderful difference in the appearance 
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of both Captain Wynter and his son; who then joined 
the family at a good supper—such a meal as they had 
not partaken of for many a long day. 

Mme. du Guesclin exerted herself to the utmost to 
be agreeable; and Captain Wynter responded in style 
which amazed Henry, who was far too greatly devoured 
by anxiety to feel himself capable of lively chat. 

But the Comte found, in the long conversation which 
he had with his visitors late in the evening, that his 
accounts of the state of the provinces through which 
he had travelled were very interesting. 

A good night's rest somewhat invigorated Henry’s 
. Spirits, and sent him forth, with his father and the 
Comte, upon their interview with the maire, in better 
spirits. 

As far as the civic officer was concerned, his delight 
at having entertained the Comte, and that in cogniz- 
ance of the whole city, being still fresh in mind, a few 
formalities would have concluded the whole matter, 
and our friends would have soon been free to go on 
board the American vessel. But just as even Henry 
began to hope that all was right, a military officer of 
high rank came clanking into the mayoral office and 
looked hard at Captain Wynter. 

“What have we here?” he asked. 

“ American travellers,” replied the mavre. 

“ Papers all right?” was the next question, to which 
the mazre replied by a long explanation in a whisper. 

“Nonsense, nonsense!” was the reply, in a very de- 
cided tone. “'The Comte is not to be relied upon. He 
has decided Royalist tendencies, all the world knows 
that. Why, you yourself, my good sir, can never per- 
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suade him to appear at your receptions. Pooh! pooh! 
Depend upon it that these are English spies.” 

“Do you think so!” ejaculated the unhappy mazre, 
turning pale. “Suppose that you interrogate them 
yourself, sir.” 

“We are not English spies, monsieur,” cried Captain 
Wynter. “J defy you to prove it.” 

“You are no Americans, my friend,” retorted ihe 
officer. “I know their cut too well to be taken in by 
that pretence. From whence do you hail in America?” 

“From New York, monsieur.” 

A very close inquiry ensued: but the Captain really 
knew New York well, and its approaches by sea, having 
been there more than once with post-office packets. 

_ His own father had commanded one of these vessels, 
and he had begun his seaman’s experience as a boy 
with him upon one of his voyages, before he had received 
his commission under Sir Edward Pellew. He had 
also taken the command of his father’s packet for him 
in later years, when illness had disabled his parent. 

Thus he was able to answer all the French officer's 
questions satisfactorily, up to a certain point; but he 
was not so well informed as to the country around 
New York, the doings of the military, or the raids 
upon the Indian tribes. This he only knew by hear- 
say; and, though replying boldly, he was conscious of 
having made some mistakes. 

Of this he was assured by observing the doubtful 
expression upon his interrogator’s face after some of 
his replies. 

Still he had evidently impressed the officer, atid in- 


clined him to trust to his story to a certain extent. 
(969 ) S 
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“You must not expect me to be sailor and soldier 
both, monsieur,” said he, perceiving this. “Americans 
are very clever and many-sided, but hardly equal to 
being in two places at once. My trade has always 
. been that of the sea, and I have never been long on 
land at any time since I was nine years old. You’ 
must, therefore, not be surprised if I should be a little 
inaccurate regarding what I honestly confess I do not 
know.” 

“That is true enough,” remarked the maire. 

“When were you in New York last?” was asked 

promptly by the officer, with keen scrutiny. 
_ Captain Wynter named the date of his last sojourn 
there. 

“Hum!” The officer twirled his moustaches. “Do 
you happen to knowof any circumstance which occurred 
while you were there,and which you can now mention 2” 

“The most remarkable one which I can recall,” said 
the captain, “is that a fine ship, the Stormy Petrel, a 
privateer pierced for ten guns, was undergoing repairs 
in the harbour, and suddenly careened over and sank, 
with all on board.” 

“ At what hour?” 

“ About ten o’clock in the morning, monsieur. That 
made the event extraordinary, as there should have 
been plenty of help about. But all happened so sud- 
denly that none were saved. It was supposed that 
they shifted the guns unwarily, and the vessel rode 
light, not having taken proper ballast on board.” 

“JT distrusted you, sir, greatly at first; but this com- 
mands my belief in you, for I was in New York at the 
time myself, and witnessed the calamity.’ 
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Captain Wynter bowed. 
The officer and the mavre now held a consultation, 
retiring into an inner room for this purpose, while the 
Comte paced the outer office in great perturbation, and 
Henry felt perfectly faint from apprehension. 

The Captain alone maintained an equable front. 

“Henry,” said he, “you have with you some excel- 
lent tobacco. May my son, gentlemen,” continued he, 
_ turning to the gendarmes guarding the place, “ offer 
you some, that you may judge of what our old Virginia 
can produce?” 

Very reluctantly did poor Henry produce the last of 
his store. He had been hoping to keep that for his 
father’s comfort, in case of-re-imprisonment. It went 
to his heart to give it away to the very men who 
might so soon conduct them into durance again. 

But Captain Wynter was wise. The free gift 
created a friendly feeling towards them, and lent fresh 
likelihood to their tale; whereas if he could not be 
granted credence for his story, they were certain to be 
searched, and to have all taken from them by force. 

It seemed to be hours before the mavzre and the 
officer returned to the outer office, and, going up to the 
Comte, shook hands with him in a conciliatory manner. 

“T must apologize, M. le Comte,” said the latter, 
“for my doubts as to the character of any gentlemen 
vouched for by a man of honour such as yourself; but 
appearances were certainly doubtful, and it is neces- 
sary, in these days, to be very sure of the welfare of 
our country.” 

Then, turning.to Captain Wynter, he continued: 
“We are convinced, sir, that your account of yourself 
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is correct, and have pleasure in passing you. But, if 
you revisit France, be careful next time to have your 
passports properly viséd, or you may not have such 
good fortune.” | 

“We thank you for your courtesy, monsieur,” replied 
the Captain. “Should you ever come to my country © 
again, I trust that I may be there to acknowledge it in ~ 
a very different spirit.” 

The Comte’s lips twitched beneath his moustache with 
desire to laugh at the double entendre conveyed in this 
speech; but the officer perceived nothing amiss, and the 
’ most polite bows ended the interview. 

“You are too bad, my friend,” exclaimed Du Guesclin, 
as they returned to his carriage. ‘“ You nearly spoilt 
all by making me laugh in the man’s face.” 

“Tt would, probably, be in a remarkably different 
spirit that we should meet, were we ever to do so in 
my country,’ said the Captain, chuckling at the thought. 
“But I owe the fellow a good turn, too; so let us hope 
that we may never do so. And now, my kind host, 
we must say farewell, and I do not know how I ean 
ever thank you enough for all you have done for us. 
We were in the greatest difficulty, and you have run 
a very ugly risk to yourself in helping us. My wife 
will ever remember you in her prayers, you may be 
sure, and this boy of mine will bless you to the end of 
his life for crowning his gallant efforts with success.” 

“That, M. le Comte, you may rely upon,” said Henry . 
fervently. “May these days of enmity come soon to 
an end, and may we be able to prove to you how 
earnestly we shall always desire to show you and 
yours our sense of gratitude!” 
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“Tt has been a pleasure of pleasures to me, my good 
sir, to have the chance of thus acknowledging favours 
which I received in days of old from your dear father. 
We. are quits on that score. I only regret that we 
must now take leave of each other. God be with you!” 
_ Tears were in his eyes as he turned away, and our 
friends entered the boat which was to conduct them to 
_ the American brig. 

The skipper was on shore, no one knew exactly 
where to find him; but his mate sent in search of 
him, and in the meantime entertained them with true 
Yankee hospitality, though asking more questions 
than even the Captain found it very easy to evade. 

Oh how strange it seemed to Henry to be once 
more among English tongues, to be off French ground! 
Everything was unreal to him; he felt as if in a dream, 
from which he must soon awake. 

He appeared, indeed, to the American sailors as if 
half-witted. They looked at him a little curiously, ' 
were kind to him, and avoided him, as he sat silently 
among them. His father was chatting away with the 
most genial manner, and winning golden opinions from 
each and all, with his frank manner and fund of anec- 
dote. 

Would the skipper never come? 

Five o'clock struck, after what appeared to be a life- 

time of watchfulness, and Captain Wynter, upon the 
~ arrival of the boat, went with the captain into his 
cabin for a private consultation. Henry sat on deck, 
watching the French shore, and the busy, picturesque 
_ groups on the quays, in a fever of agonized apprehen- 
sion. Each moment he feared to see gendarmes ap- 
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proach; he thought every knot of people conversing, 
with the gestures common to the French, must be re- 
lating the story of their baffled escape; every hurried 
movement among the crowd seemed to him to denote 
the arrival of his pursuers. 

But his father reappeared, and stumped up to him 
with a light in his eyes which cheered him in spite of 
his fears. 

“My poor boy,” said he, pressing his hand in almost 
a convulsive grip, “it is nearly over now. Don’t look 
so woebegone. Keep up but a little longer. I have 
made a bargain with the Yankee, and he sails at once. 
He will land us in Falmouth, and the agent there will 
advance the money for our passage.” 

“Father, I cannot believe that all will be right. 
Something must happen.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense! Put your hand to help, and 
work off that nervousness.” 

Preparations were begun at once for setting off, 
and Henry found relief in action. With what ex- 
quisite joy he beheld the French shore retreat can 
never be told; and upon lying down beside his father 
at night, with the stars shining peacefully overhead, 
and the darksome waves.rushing past the ship as it 
ploughed through the summer’s night under a fair 
wind, he found the Captain sobbing like a child. 

“Father, father,” said he, taking the réle of com- 
forter in his turn now, “don’t give way; we are 
nearly all right now. Even were we to fall in with a 
Britisher, we should be all safe now. Do not give 
way, father.” 

“I was thinking of your mother, Harry,” said the 
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Captain. “I have hardly dared to think ever since 
the day when you walked up to me at Amboise.” 

So each took his turn in cheering and strengthening 
the other. 

Their voyage was a prosperous one, and they were 
landed in Falmouth under favourable circumstances. 
The agent there willingly advanced the requisite sum 
of money upon receipt of the Captain’s note of hand; 
and they then lost no time in entering a post-chaise 
and starting for home! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE PRISONER RETURNS. 


RS. WYNTER had, before Henry started on hi 
quest, regained her health to a degree which 

made him quite happy in leaving her. He knew 
that his uncle would take excellent care of her; that 
she would have every comfort; that the two girls 
would be tender and affectionate companions to her; 
and that Sophy, in particular, was fast growing up 
into something of a woman. She was surrounded by 
kind friends, and waited upon by her faithful Molly. 
That she should pine under such circumstances 
never occurred to him. He knew that she must be 
anxious, and might fret on behalf of the husband 
whom she dearly loved; but he was too young to 
estimate what the loss of a husband must be to a 
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wite; nor did he take into account that he was going 
to act, she remaining behind helpless. 

Sorrowful as is the loss of a dear husband through 
death, there is yet consolation. Generosity leads the 
wife to be glad that he is happy, if she is not. With 
every trouble, every sorrow, every pain, comes the 
thought that he is spared this; that, while she is suffer- 
ing, he is happy with the angels, in the presence of 
his God and Saviour. 

Many people wonder at such and such a lady 
taking her loss so calmly, bearing it so well, when 
she is secretly buoyed up by such thoughts as these. 

But Mrs. Wynter could not be relieved by similar 
consolations. Her husband was not dead. She 
could not think of him as lying calmly at rest from 
his honourable labours, and ready to give her his 
dear companionship when God should choose to eall 
her also. 

No, he was persecuted, perhaps ill; suffering many 
privations of every description, and alone, without her 
love, which yearned so sadly to console him, without 
her care, which would so fain have tended him. 

When she was shut up all by herself for the night, 
and sat over her lonely fire, at the hour when she 
had been wont to look forward to a little uninter- 
rupted time in which to tell him of any domestic 
trouble, take counsel in any small difficulty, to re- 
late the children’s clever sayings, and have many a 
little private joke and merry laugh with him, how 
she missed the warm clasp of his hand, the broad 
shoulder where her tired head might always be laid 
to rest, the steady counsel of good sense, the stronger — 
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spirit which carried her over her perplexities with a 
smile, instead of bending under them as a grievous 
burden! | 

Things weighed on her now which he would have 
helped her to bear, and there was nowhere to turn for 
what she needed. 

So Mrs. Wynter drooped fast when Henry left her. 
She had never properly recognized the fact that no 
news of him could reach her any more than tidings 
of his father; and she believed that his mission would 
have been accomplished in much shorter time. 

Before it was possible that he could have succeeded 
she began to look out for his return; and thought 
that his uncle’s assurances that nothing was likely 
to have been yet done proceeded from an acquies- 
cence in her boy’s loss, springing from an affection 
less strong than her own. 

She could no more recognize Mr. Richard Wynter’s 
solicitude for his heir, than he could her unreasonable 
anxiety about her first-born. So they jarred upon 
each other; while the waves of time really had closed 
over the girls’ memory of their father to a great extent. 
They were ready to be happy without him. They 
could laugh, and dance, and sing. They made new 
friends of their own age, fitted themselves into their 
new life, and his name gradually ceased to be on their 
lips. 

Amy’s birthday was approaching; and there was a 
certain air of expectation and bustle in the household 
which failed to catch her mother’s attention. One 
evening her brother-in-law came into the drawing- 
room, where she sat in the gloaming by the fireside. 
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Mr. Wynter had been hunting. He still wore his 
pink, and was plentifully bespattered with mud. 
Still he looked a cheerful spot of colour in that 
dreary December evening, with his healthy face red- 
der than usual from exercise in the frosty air, and 
his alert movements and bright dark eyes full of 
lusty life. 

He threw a couple of logs on the dying fire, lit the 
gvrandoles above it, and, drawing a large chair for- 
wards, rubbed his hands, and began, in a voice so like 
that of his brother, that two tears rushed hotly into 
the forlorn woman’s eyes and stole down her cheeks. 

“Wood is cheap enough here, Sophia, my dear; no 
need to mope in the dark. But I have been grieved 
to see you mope so of late, and I tell you what we 
are thinking of doing to brighten us all up a little. 
Amy’s birthday falls just before Christmas, and the 
little pussy-cat wants to have a party—a young party 
—ain celebration of the wonderful event. I suppose 
you have no objection? I have promised her the 
pleasure if you have none.” 

“A young party!” exclaimed Mrs. Wynter. “What 
kind of a young party ?” 

“Well, well, my dear, there is but one kind of 
young party practicable at this time of year. There 
is no haymaking or gipsying in the middle of Decem- 
ber, you know. This must be a Christmas party—a 
little dance, games, forfeits—that sort of thing.” 

His voice failed him a little towards the end of this 
speech, though he began bravely enough. But he 
caught the indignant glance of her eyes flashing upon 
him in the firelight. 
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“A dance, games, forfeits, with the children’s father 
in prison!—my husband and your brother languishing, 
God only knows how terribly, in a French prison, and 
my only son in daily peril of his life! How can you 
propose such a thing?” 

Poor, kind-hearted Mr. Wynter felt like a whipped 
schoolboy. | 

“But, my dear, your husband would not like his 
little maidens to have no pleasure all through this 
Christmas. What a dismal one the poor little souls 
had last year! It won't help either their father or 
their brother for them to sit grieving and moaning all 
their days. I don’t propose a ball, only twenty or 
thirty young friends to play with them—the Scrim- 
geour lot, there are four there; the Maplesons, there 
are six or seven of them; the Wrights and the Jack- 
sons; perhaps Colonel Gurnet’s tribe,—all near neigh- 
bours, you know.” ? 

“Tam surprised at you, Richard.” 

Mr. Wynter rubbed the side of his nose. He did 
not know what to say; he was secretly not a little 
afraid of his sister-in-law. He had been urged to put 
himself forward in the matter by his little pets, and 
had adventured their request very much in the same 
spirit in which he might have led a forlorn hope to 
storm a breach, were he a soldier. 

Mrs. Wynter’s handkerchief went up to her eyes. 
Mr. Wynter hated tears, they completed his rout. 

But an unexpected ally came to the rescue. Molly 
entered with a cup of tea for her mistress, and a joy- 
ous hilarity beaming from her ugly, kindly old face. 

“Be the squire telling you of the new scheme, missis? 
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The little ladies are so pleased! It is‘mighty kind of 
him, bain’t it? . Miss Sophy must have a new white 
frock for it, and Miss Amy too. Ill tell you what Ive 
been thinking, ma’am.” 

“Molly!” 

It was but one word, but it might have been printed 
with at least six notes of angry exclamation after it. 
The sturdy old woman took no notice, but went on. 

“The young ladies are sure to be asked back to all 
the other gentlefolks’ houses after, you know, ma’am; 
so makeshifts will be no manner of use. Better, if the 
squire makes no objection, give them nice white muslins, 
tucked with a many narrow tucks, both alike, and pink 
sashes. And then they can be let down next summer 
when they have grown, bless them, and make them 
good Sunday frocks. There'll be no waste in that.” 

Mrs. Wynter gathered her shawl around her and 
swept out of the room in silence. She shut herself 
into her own apartment, fell on her knees by the bed, 
and burst into a passion of tears. Her heart felt as if 
it would burst. Did no one mourn for her beloved 


. except herself? Brother, servant, children — had all 


forgotten him except his faithful wife? 

Meantime Mr. Wynter looked after her with a rueful 
face and low whistle of dismay. 

“ Never mind, sir,” said Molly ; “she'll come round. 
Master would be the first to say as how it is best for 
they there poor children to have a bit of pleasure, if 
he were here.” 

“You must manage it, then, Molly, for it beats me,” 
said the good gentleman, so stalwart in appearance, so 
cowardly at heart. 
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How Molly did contrive he never knew; but when 
the evening of Amy’s birthday arrived all was festivity, 
and Mrs. Wynter herself, worn to a shadow, with a 
perilous delicacy apparent in every line of her features, 
sat on a sofa in a warm corner, watching with a sweet 
though wan smile the eager, flushed, happy little girl, 
more rosy than her ribbons, dancing “Sir Roger de — 
Coverley”, with her big bluff uncle for partner, at the’ 
head of some dozen couples of children. 

How important she looked! How particular to dance 
figure and step correctly! She curtsied down to the 
very ground, then turned, with a stamp of her tiny 
foot, to lead the line of small maidens down the long 
parlour, and join hands with her tall uncle, standing 
on tiptoe to reach up high enough, so that bigger 
children than she could pass beneath the archway so 
formed. 

At that moment, above the sound of dancing feet, 
merry fiddles, cheerful voices, came a loud outery from 
the hall without,—-exclamations, a scream from Molly, 
a shout from the old butler, a call for “Master, master!” 

The dancing stopped; Mr. Wynter hastened to the 
door, but started back as he reached it with a cry of 
“My God!” Molly in violent hysterics, blubbering at 
one moment, shrieking and laughing the next, came 
in backwards, dragging in—who? 

The butler followed, shaking hands with all his 
might with a tall young man, and blowing his nose at 
the same time. The old housekeeper, the grooms, the 
footman, all the servants, forgetful of every vestige of 
manners, crowded after. 

“Missis, missis! Only to think! Alive and well!” 
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“ Mother, dear mother, here he is!” 

“And on Miss Amy’s birthday!” 

“ But oh, sir, your leg!” 

“ And how bad he do look, for sure!” 

Mrs. Wynter rose, made one step forward, clasped 
her hands above her head, and fell forwards, fainting 
- in her husband’s arms. 

Nobody noticed her, nobody did anything but run 
round the new-comers, touch them, laugh, ery, talk, — 
all at once. They were all crazy together. | 

“Can no one bring some water?” were the first 
words which rose distinctly above the clamour. They 
were in Captain Wynter’s voice. . 

“Yes, sir; surely, sir; in a moment, sir,” cried a - 
dozen people. 

Mr. Wynter ran for wine, the footman brought lem- — 
onade, the butler called for his keys, the cook bustled 
in with-a turkey on a dish—all were too mad with 
excitement to know what they were doing. Sophy 
only fetched what was wanted, and stood silently by, 
wondering and waiting to be noticed. 

Mrs. Wynter came to herself and clutched her hus- 
band’s arm with an eager clasp. 

“Ts it you? Is it really you? Oh, my dear! my © 
dear!” > 

“Me? To be sure it is—who else?, And here is 
your boy, the cleverest, bravest, most plucky boy that 
ever a mother was. blessed with. Dick, is that some 
of the old yellow seal? Your health, brother; taste it, 
wife. Give some to Harry, Dick. Friends all, pledge ~ 
us, and may every poor prisoner in France have as 
happy a return as we!” — 
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“Amen!” said Henry. 


They quicted down in some degree after a while, 
- began to understand, to feel thankful, to return thanks. 
The little guests went home, comforted by the promise 
of a much finer dance very shortly, when rejoicings 
for the Captain’s escape and arrival should begin. The 
servants came to their senses and their duties; Mrs. 
' Wynter could do nothing but sit by her long-lost one, 
holding his hand in hers, which had felt so empty 
before.. 

Sophy and Amy crept up ts their brother, whom 
they felt less of a stranger than the half-forgotten 
- father. One .on either Iles} with a kind arm en- 

circling each, the little girls looked, and wondered, 
and listened to the story related partly by Henry and 
partly by the Captain; while their uncle sat between 
__ the two groups, incessantly piling fresh logs on the 
fire till it glowed half-way up the chimney. And 
Molly hung about them all, entranced with the account 
of her beloved master’s sufferings, and Master Henry’s 
cleverness and adventures. 

‘We need not relate how soon happiness brought 
back health and her old gentle cheerfulness to Mrs. 
- Wynter; how the Captain was recompensed for the 
loss of his vessel and his sufferings; how a good place 
in the Post-office was found for Henry; nor how proud. — 
_ Molly was to accompany the family to London, and 
enter upon the dignity of housekeeper over their new, 
comfortable abode. 

_ But we may mention that all the country-side came 
_ to the next dance given by the squire. Mr. Sievewright 
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came, Captain Jackson, and all the King Georges who 


were in England at the time, ae tHerei went great 
rejoicings. 
At the dance nothing would serve the Captain bat 


leading off “Sir Roger ‘de Coverley” with his wife, in. 


spite of his wooden leg, and her remonstrances. 


He stumped gallantly through the mazes.of the | 


dance for half an hour; Sophy following with her big 


uncle, and little Amy with Henry. Then he sat down, | 
panting, wiping his forehead, and declaring that, rather i 


than dance so again, he would stump once more from 
Amboise to Rehallb 


But we may safely entertain the belief that this | 


was a figure of speech, not gospel truth. 


THE END. 
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